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The present volume contains more than fifty of 
the finest and most famous products of Goethe's 
lyrical genius. In making their selection, the 
editors have purposely chosen the longer and more 
difficult rather than the shorter and easier poems, 
their intention being, as will be evident from the 
nature of the notes, to interest readers who desire 
more than a superficial acquaintance with Qoethe's 
poetry — such as the higher forms of schools, and 

"^■"ifiiitp "f " ^iTiiiiF^rnity ^yp" 

With the object of facilitating the study of the 
poems in the only way in which many of them 
are to be fully understood, namely, by a reference 
to the poet's life, a short biographical sketch is 
given. 

A short chapter on metre, divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with German versification 
generally, and the second more especially with 
Qoethe's metre, has also been added. Just as the 
short survey of the life is intended to aflsist in the 
better understanding of t he tho^f ht. it is hoped 
that this additional chapter may lead to a fuller 
and more coixect appreciation of thy fpMn- and of 
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the poet's range and maatery in the field of poetic 
workmanship. 

In preparing the notes the editors have derived 
much help from the numerous German commen- 
taries on the poems, more particularly from those 
of DUntzer, von Loeper, Strehlke, and Blume. They 
have also referred repeatedly and with much profit 
to the large number of articles and notes contained 
in the Ooetke-Jakrbuck and the various German 
periodicals. 

For that part of the Introduction which deals 
with metre, the works most frequently consulted 
were J. Minor's Neukockdeutscke MetHk, and F, 
Kaufi'mann's Deutsche Metrik. 

The text is that of the Weimar edition. 

H. Q. A. 
L.E. K 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Summary op Goethe's Life and Works. 

In more than one passage Goethe has pointed out 
the intimate connection that exists between his life 
and his works, and never more clearly than when he 
said that they were the "fragments of one great con- 
fession". The two are inseparable, and if we wish to 
obtain a clear, intelligent appreciation of his works, it 
is indispensable that we should be before all thoroughly 
acquainted with at least the main outlines of his hfe. 
This is especially true of his poems. The events of 
Goethe's long career can best he grasped by dividing 
his life into five principal periods. 

I. YotiTH (1749—1775). Johann Wolfgang Goethe, 
Germany's greatest poet, was bom at Frank fort-on-the 
Maine, August 28^, 1749. Hia father, the son of a 
tailor and grandson of a Thuringian farrier, was a 
well-educated man, who had travelled considerably in 
his own country and in Italy — a man of stem, metho- 
dical and somewhat pedantic character. At the age 
of thirty-eight he married Katherina Elisabeth Textor, 
who was then only seventeen, the daughter of the f^ef -. 
magistrate Wolfgang Textor, and hnu ght t.h^ title of 
Imperial Counsellor, to which, however, no duties were 
attached. Katherina Textor was a contrast m every 
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zn Snmmary of Qoethe's Life and Wotka. 

way to her husband, '^simple, hearty, joytms and affw- 
Honaif^', taking life as it came and enjoying it to the 
uLmosL Difference of years and of character made a 
really close and confidential union between husband and 
wife impossible, but the young mother found coDsolation 
in lavishing her rich store of afTection upon her children, 
in whom she found more congenial compamons, espe- 
cially in the case of t lje eldest Johann Wolfgang, who, , 
as he grew out of infancy, becameTier playmate and friend : 7 
"J and my Wolfgang', she said, "have always held I 
fast to each other, fmiiiitii mi iimin Imffl imug g fogrt Aer". V 
■ She was not highly educated, but she possessed a 
happy foculty of assimilation and an exuberant fancy, 
which she wa^ fond of employing in the invention of 
hIIIITIiw iiiiil. fy'ry *"'"r *'"" the edification of her children. 
Jn after years "^w Aja"^ a^ aha was then called, 
/became quite a character In German literature, while 
/ her friendship was prized by some of the most famous 
/ men and women of her time. Many stories are told 
I of her inexhaustible good -humour and ever -ready % 
\ mother-wit. One of the most fainous tells how on / 

{receiving an invitation to a party, just prior to her/ 
death in 1808, she returned the answer that Madame/ 
Goethe could not come, because "she was just then\ 
engaged in dying". ^ 

Although Goethe's childhood and youth owe far 
more to hia mother's direct influence than to all else, it 
would be wrong to underrate his father's restraining and 
regulating influence. His well-known lines concerning 
hia ancestry show that he valued his paternal as well 
as his maternal inheritance. 

nf&om SBoter ^ab' i^ btt @tatut, 
SeS Se^eniS emfttd Sf&^ien, 
SBon mmtx^m bte iJrot|nati«, 
g >ie Snft ) aJa6uHtren". 
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Snmmarr of Goetbe's Life and Works. 'in 

which Professor Blackie has Iranslated as follows: 

"My goodly frame and earyiest soul 

I from my sire inherit; 

My happy heart and glib discourse 

Was my brave mother's merit." 
His. early education young Goethe received at home 
under the careful and strict supervision of his father, 
only going to a public school for a very short time, while 
the home in the ^irf^graben was being rebuilt, an 
operation which seems to have taken up all the father's 
leisure time. That he was a very precocious child is 
proved by the fact that a t ei j jht years of age he had 
already made fair process in French, Italian, Latin 
and Greek. Whon [^i^ wfy» ^^^n the French troops 
occupied Frankfort, and Count Thoranc (Goethe calls 
him Thorane), the King's Lieutenant, was quartered 
in Goethe's home. This had a great influence on young 
Wolfgang's future culture. The count, by engaging some 
ot tiie beat punte rs of Frankfort and Darmstadt to 
execute pictures for him, was instrumental in developing 
that taste for art which the boy had inherited from his 
father, while assiduous attendance at the performances 
of a French thei^^ ^^^al r rftir p ""yi which had followed the 
uivaders, helped to polish his French, and what is more, 
turned his attention to dramatic literature. 

After the war we find him ''^feiflK "P Hphmw, 
and paying special attention to the Old Testament 
These studies, and his relation to the pious FrSulein 
von Klettenberg, to whom he afterwards raised a 
lasting monument in the "Confessions of a Beautifid ^ 
Soul", developed in him a reli pifina tend pncy. to which 
we owe his earliest productions — a prose epic So{efi^ 
unb feint ^Siiiber, as well as a number of religious odes 
of which one otdy, ®ie Dbe jur Seiet bet |idllenfat|rt 
ffi^rifti, has been preserved.. 
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^iv SummaTY of Goethe's Life and Works. 

He was then only fourteen years of age. At 
sixteen his father decided to send him to read law at 
I LnipTT];, where he himself had acquired his knowledge 

of Jurisprudence. Instead of studying Justinian and 
Ulpian, and attending lectures, young Goethe spent his 
time in the unrestrained society of iiy '^inHr PaW«» 
of Germany, devoting what time he could spare to the 
study of art, under the direction of the painter Oeser, 
^ Winrfrnlmnnn'g fgg^^liaa .- A brief and innocent love- 
afTair with Kftthchen SchSnkopf, a lively girl of nineteen, 
the daughter of the landlord of the establishment where 
he dined daily, may also have tended to distract hia 
n attention from law, though it was a gain to his poetry. 
It was at Leipzig that he wrote %\t Saune beS 
l^trlietten, the oldest of his extant plays, in which 
he embodied his relation to Klthchen. This was followed 
by Site SDiitji^uIiiigen, which like his first essay be- 
trays the influence of the French Drama, and goes to 
prove that Goethe had not yet attained literary indepen- 
dence. The same may be said of the Leipzig poems, 
which are rather the result of the poet's reflection about 
his feelings than the expression of those feeUngs themselves. 
The irregularities of the Leipzig life and probably also 
poisonous fumes inhaled while rnjngnH in ntcihing on 
bia^, undermined his health, and the autunm of 1768 
founcT him decidedly ill, and compelled to leave for 
home, where be remained sick and convalescent till 
April, 1770, 

It was during this illness that he became more 

intimately acquainted with Franljiin nfin glniignfcBrp,- 

/^ who, seconded by his physician Dr. Muller, also a person 

/ A of B pious and mystic turn of mind, encouraged him to 

/ I take up the study of alchemy and kindred subjects, 

/ which proveif usemTlaLiu' tlTTlie elaboration of ^auft. 

/ When his health was restored, his fother was anxious 
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Snmniaty of Goethe's Life and Works. Jt" 

that Goethe should continue his legal studies and take 

his degree, and consequently in ^e spring of 1770 

he departed for "|" a'--"';^- [|f.:»^-n;<y nf riln""'!"". 

He only remained there a little over a year, but it 

was, as far as his mental development is concemed,<v 

the decisive year of his youth. At Leipzig he had J 

learnt vrhat to avoid; ^^.^tEfUUbucgi he came to under-/ 

stand what be had to do. He met there for the first ■ 

li^n H""^"- who had just published his SftaQmeitte IAja*^'^ 

ii6er bie neuere beutfrfje Sitteratut and was studying 

the qnestian of the origin of language. Although 

Herder was Goethe's senior hy nnly fjpp yuara^ he had 

reached a much more advanced stage in his intellectual 

development, and was already fully acquainted with the 

literary movement of the time. From him Goethe leamti 

. that poetry was a gift of nature, that i ts finest pearls I ^' — 
were to be found in the SBoIfStieber or primitive J 
songs, and that all poetic development is easen liallv 

_Bational. Herder 'also otherwise widened his literary 
horizon, taught him to appreciate Shakespeare and 
Rousseau, and to distrust all artificial literary canons. 
In the autumn of 1770, Weyland, a friend of 
Goethe's, took him one day to visit Paainr Rrinn of 
Seaenheim, a pretty Alsatian village in the neighbourHood 
of Strfkssburg. Pastor Brion's second daughter, Friederike, 
who was then in her nineteenth year, captured the 
poet's heart at first sight, and herself soon passionately 
returned his love. The outcome of Goethe's love for 
Friederike was a series of beautiful lyrics — SRailteb, 
SRU etnetn gemalten Sanb, SSiaiommen iinb aibji^teb 
— which by their spontaneity, simplicity and naturalness 
show that Herder's advice had not heen lost. Repeated 
visits to the country vicarage only served to increase 
Goethe's passion, but iinally the conviction of the 
unsuitability of a union with the pastor's daughter and 
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X7t Sammaiy of Goethe's Life and Works. 

possibly the fear that it might be prejudicial to his 
own self- development, gained such an ascendancy over 
him during a longer stay that he decided to abandon 
Friederike, whose more simple nature never fuUy reco- 
vered from the blow. Such was Goethe's invariable 
way of proceeding in all his love-aSairs, of which he 
had many, for he was always very susceptible to 
woman's charms. As soon as he felt that he had 
exhausted the e d ucational vBlue ofsu^jL-a-calatiQll^r 
indeed of any reldSon, onBat 'tl fcaSukely to interfere 
with the ideal of high and free humanity which he bad 
proposed to himself, he abandoned it or shook it off. 
Already at this period we find him writing to his friend 
Lavater: "The desire to raise thepyramid of my existence, 
the base of which is already laid, as high as possible 
into the air, absorbs every other desire, and scarcely 
ever leaves me", and throughout his long life he never 
wavered in this purpoae. It is not our intention to 
blame or to absolve. The special advocates of Goethe 
point out that if he had acted otherwise we should 
have been without "the most complete exemplar which 
the world possesses of a career devoted exclusively to self- 
devel<^»nertf', and that thereby humanity would have 
been the loser. 

Pangs of conscience at his cruel conduct seem to 
have m&de Strassbui^ distasteful to Goethe, and as he 
had in the meantime taken his degree, he left in 
August 1771 for Frankfort, where he started practice 
as a lawyer and remained till May 1772, Itwas during 
this sojourn in his native town that he completed in 
its first form 2)ie &t\(S)\(S)te ©ottftiebenS Don Serlt^ineen 
mit ber eifcnten ftonb, bramatiftert, the story of a 
robber knight of the sixteenth century; and also worked 
at some of the euly scenes of Sauft. In May 1772, 
following his father's advice, he migrated to Wetzlar, 

(1C961) 
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Sammsiy of Ooethe'a Life and Works. z^i 

in order to perfect himself in hia profession by pmc- 
tiaing for some time in connection with the Imperial 
Chamber of Justice. Among the first friends whom 
Goethe made at Wetzlar were a young jurist named 
Kestner and his promised bride Charlotte Buff, for 
whom he conceived a deep passion before he knew of 
her relation to Kestner. Almost daily intercourse between 
the two soon transformed this affection into love; Goethe, 
mindful that Kestner was his friend, and unwiUing to 
act dishonourably by him, took his leave, hastily packed 
up his belongings and set out on a journey down the Lahn 
to Ehrenbreitstein, where, in the company of Frau von 
la Roche and her channing daughter Maximiliane, he 
sought distraction and peace of mind. When he at 
length returned to Frankfort, he devoted himself more 
earnestly to his practice, yet found ample time for 
literary work. Early in 1773 the original version of 
@)0^ was remodelled and published in an improved 
form, and the year after *'•'• "^^l"^'T^^f;f^ mn^pnuo ^\t '■~^ 
Setfaen beS jungett SSert^ei, the background of which 
ia furnished by his relations to Kestner and Charlotte 
Buff. These two works mark an epoch, not only in 
Goethe's hterary development, but in the whole of 
German hterature. They are the direct fruits of the 
„©tuniiiiiBlL21s<iii8Jieriob€" orliBemi afi Sto rm and Sl resa " , ■ . 
and each typifies one of its two main characteristics. 
In ®B^ we have the healthy side — longing for action, 
force and naturalness in moral as well as social life; 
on the other hand ^ert^ei represents the morbid 
side — aentimental yearning for nature, and the cult 
of unbridled, but timid, irresolute and self-consuming 
passion. At one stroke ®ii^ established Goethe's 
poaition aa the foremost among German writera; a host 
of plays in the same manner appeared, and the fame 
of the "Sorratos of Werther" spread far beyond the limits 
(Hwi) B 
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itvm Summary of Goethe's Life and Works. 

of Gennany. Apart from the iDtrinsic value of the 
book, the popularity of this work was due to the fact 
that it ynip^jl a se ntimRnt well-nigh universal through- 
out Europe at the time — disgust with life, or „S8eIt' 
[dunecj" to call it by its more significant name. So 
great was the flow of sentimental poetry called forth 
m Germany by Wntf^iv that Goethe thought fit at 
a later date to check this tendency, and held it up to 
ridicule m the !Ettmnfi&--liOLJ£ni5pitbfOTlett. It was 
in 1773 also that Goethe composedtEeofiimtttic satires 
^oter Bte^, ©at^roS and 3)a8 go^rmorftSfep ju 
$IunbetSti)ei(ent, besides the prose farce, (^Btter, 
$elt>en unb ^telant), in which he brings out the contrast 
between antique vigour and modem sentimentality. 

Another "confession" was emhodied by Goethe in 
the tragedy of SlaOtgo (1774), for in the hero we 
recognise Goethe himself, as partly also in the faithless 
Weislingen in @i)J|, This time it was the wrong he 
had done to Friederike Brion that he was doing penance 
for. He also began the teagedy of Sgmont, and 
composed a series of beautiful odes in free irregular 
rhythm — SRo^omctS ®efang, ^prometl^eiiS, Slbltr unb 
loube, Hn ©c^Woger SronoS. This fruitful literary 
activity, however, was destined to be interrupted by 
another tender relation, this tune to a rich and beauti- 
ful girl, Elizabeth Schonemann, generally known as 
-Lili, who was only sixteen when Goethe fell a victim 
to her charms. There is no doubt that Lili was pas- 
sionately fond of her admirer, yet she had none of the 
meekness and devotion of the rustic Friederike, but 
rather took a delight in exercising her power over her 
lover by making him dance attendance on her at balls 
and dinner parties, a task which was abhorrent to the 
young and unconventional poet. Goethe, for whom thia 
was fi new experience, soon fprew tired 9f bis a^rvitnde} 
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Snmmsry of Goetlw's Life and Wotke. ^i^ 

jealousy, too, led to quarrels and reconcilialions which 
rendered all work an impossibility. To free himself from 
the strain Goethe had recourse to his usual remedy in 
such cases; he fled from Lili, and accepted an invitation 
to accompany his friends the Counts Stolberg to Switzer- 
land; but on his return he found himself no nearer 
peace than before, and a second invitation, this time 
from the Duke of Weimar, came as a veritable godsend. 
During the years 1773 — 1775 Goethe had been 
occupied at different times on 3aup, that life-work 
of his, the idea of which was already in his mind as 
early as 1769. In this Pre-Weimarian tlrou^ the tragic 
story of Gretchen had overshadowed all else in the 
poet's interest, although he had incidentally intercalated 
a few of the reminiscences of his early academic life 
at Leipzig. Thus the early tJaift had its origin in the 
most fervid period of Goethe's youthful storm and 
stress, being contemporary with ®ii^ and SSert^ex. 
After the settlement in Weimar there is no evidence 
of progress upon ^uft for fully twelve years. 

II. Wbikab sown to thb Itauan Jousnby 
{1T75— 1786). In Weimar, where he arrived on the 
7* of November 1775, Goethe was immediately Uonised, 
largely because of y° hpfiiity ""•* *^ winning manners 
which he preserved till the end of his days, although 
a certain party did not hesitate to make capital by 
exaggerating his occasional excesses, and his escapades 
in company with the young Duke at court festivities 
and rural excursions. The Duke, who was anxious 
not to lose him, appointed him P" °y H m i. .ii,.. witt. 
a salary of 1200 thalers a year, and strange as it 
may seem for a poet, he made an excellent official, 
both in that capacity, and later as Minister of Roads 
and Brid^ or president of the Chamber. If all these 
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experiences were important for his future development, 
still more so was his friendship with Frau von Stein, 
the wife of the Master of the Horse, which dates from 
the first days of 1776. Charlotte von Stein was not 
a beauty, but she was the first woman whom Goethe 
had known intimately who was capable of understanding 
and sympathizing with his struggles and aspirations. 
Through his relation to her, a relation which he himself 
has described as "the purest, fairest, truest, in which 
he ever stood to any woman, except his sister^', he 
completely shook off, both mentally and morally, the 
trammels of the wild "Period of Storm and Stress", 
and achieved that purity, self-control and resignation 
so characteristic of his subsequent hlerary productions. 
For some time she represented for him a combination 
of quahties which he sought to reproduce in his poetry, 
a womanly ideal which corresponded to a certcun ideal 
in art This is seen most clearly in ^^igenie and 
in Xa^o. 

in. Fkou the Italiam Joubhbt Tiiji THH Fribni>- 
BHip -WITH SCHILI.SB (1786—1784). Practical Ufe had 
its useful side no doubt, but when Goethe perceived 
that he had learnt from it all he wanted to know, 
and that a busy statesman could find no time to 
perfect himself in a higher art, he decided to leave 
for Italy, the land he had yearned to see ever since 
his childhood, and where he hoped to possess his soul 
in peace. Taking with him several unfinished manu- 
scripts and meditating a number of hterary plans which 
he hoped to mature there, he stole away from Carlsbad 
on the third of September 1786; travelling by Verona, 
Vicenza and Padua he reached Venice, and on the first of 
November wrote from Rome: "Now I shall he at peace for 
the rest of my days; for a man can say that he is be^nning 
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a neut life, when he sees fith his own eyes and in 
its entirety what he has for a long time only studied 
by bits. All the dreams of my youth are becoming 
realities . . ." 

The winter was passed at Rome in the company 
of paintpi^ anH artiaia- Urnii he Started for Naples 

'' Jh'eb. aa"'', 1787) and went the round of Sicily, where 
he conceived the plan of a Homeric tragedy, 91aufifaa, 
of which he never wrote more than a few scenes. 
In Jime of the same year he returned to Rome, and 
stayed there for nearly a year more. During his two 
stays in the Eternal City he recast the prose version 
of the tragedy ^^igtnle auf Xaucld, written in 1779, 
into the purest iambic pentameters, and finally revised 
Sgrnoitt, which he had already finished in 1782, but 
not to his satisfaction. He also occupied himself with 
new versions of his comic operas, ©laubtne Don SQiQa 
SBeHo, and SclDin unb Stmtte, besides adding two 
scenes to goiift {^efenffii^e? and 33alli unb ^B^te), 
and rewriting completely another "child of sorrow", the 
great tragical drama Siotquato Xaffo, which was only 
finished at Weimar in the year 1789. In June 1788, 
Goethe again turned his face northwards, after on 
absence of nearly two years . It is no exaggeration to 

'~&ay that the Italian Journey marks the most important 
epoch in bis hterary and moral development By living 
over again, so to speak, the conditions and influences 
which had delennmed classical art, he made it a part 
of his own nature, and at the same time learnt the 
true value of poetic form. Henceforth the classical ideal | 
will combine or go hand in hand with the Gothic in- 
heritance. 

For some tune after his return Goethe felt pam- 
fiilly the contrast between the small Thuringian provincial 
capital and the land of his freedom; moreover hia 
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surroundings had not advanced with him; he and his 
friends no longer understood each other, and he felt 
the need of love and sympathy. In this frame of mind 
he met and fell in love "jth '^''"ilipn? ^'iT'pi"\ * girl 
of humble rank, the daughter of a small Weimar 
official, "a pretty maiden, vitth a ftdl round face, beauti- 
ful hair, small nose, pouting lips, and little dancing 
feet". For many years Goethe and Christiane lived 
together as man and wife, but it was not till 1806, 
that they went tlirough the ceremony of marriage. A 
result of their relation are the Stiimif^e ©legieii (1788), 
the epithalamium to his bride, which, along with the 
aSenetionifc^e ®pigtainme (1790), freely reveal his 
feelings for Christiane. The same year Goethe published 
the 5auft ^xaqmtni, many scenes of the primitive 
Sau[t being withheld and a few added, so as to make 
the whole intelligible, and bring it into harmony with 
the final plan as it now existed in his mind. Three 
years later (1793) he produced his version of the 
old German poem Melnele giK^S. 

IV. Goxtbx'b Fsiehdbhip with Schilleb (17S4 — 
1606). Already in 1768 Goethe had met Schiller, but 
still without feeling attracted by one whom be probably 
looked upon as a representative of the violent and 
declamatory „Stunn- uitb SJtangpertobe", which he had 
himself long ago left behind. It was not till 1794 
that a Uterary enterprise, tit $oren, brought them 
into closer contact. Schiller had written to invite 
Goethe's collaboration; he accepted, and in a memorable 
conversation that took place between the two a few 
days later at Jena, Goethe found that the younger poet 
had in the meantime, through the assiduous study of 
history and philosophy, reached the same goal as 
himself, and that Uiey had been pursuing the same 
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ideals, though by difTerent paths. From this time forth 
they saw much of each other; a beautiful friendship, 
founded upon mutual respect and community of ideas, 
sprang up between them, that continued untroubled till 
Schiller's death in 1806, and of which we have a 
record in their "Correspondence", published by Goethe 
in 1827. The immediate result of this union was to 
bring them hack to poetry, which for some time they 
had both forsaken — Goethe by expansion had become 
richer but less strong, whereas Sch^er by concentrating 
his powers had strengthened but impoverished himself. 
They soon found, however, that if they wished to set 
up new and nobler literary standards, they must first 
clear away all that was false and mean in literature. 
With that aim they launched in 1796 t he ^enien. 
a series of epigra ms, which appeared in tbe iiJtii{en* 
olmanarfj (Ivyli— 1800), another periodical started 
by Schiller. The sensation was great in the opposite 
camp, and many rejoinders made their appearance, but 
few of the retorts on the authors of the cruel distiches 
"rose above tame vtil and low sentintenf'. During 
the next year {1797), the „i8oIIobentQ^r", they both 
confined their attention almost exclusively to the com- 
position of a series of ballads and romances — the most 
beautifiil in the German language, of which Goethe's 
share was 3)er Saaxittie^tim^, 2i» <B^a^ffcSbtx, 
Xiie fdxaat Don CEorinf^ and ®ott unb bie igaiabere. 
The same year Goethe finished his novel ^tl§elm 
SRetftecS S^rio^te, which he had begun twenty 
years before, and of which the first six books had 
already been written before the Italian Journey. He 
also resumed work on ^auft, urged on by Schiller, 
who saw in it the "torso of a Hercules", and encouraged 
by their common ballad-study, which, as Goethe puts 
it, had brought him back to the "misty, foggy path", 
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whfle in the spring of 1797 he brought out the beautiful 
idylUc epic, Hermann unb ^orot^ta, described by 
Sdiiller aa "the topmost pinnacle of Goethe's and all 
our modem art". His source was an old chronicle 
detailing the incidents which occurred during theProtestant 
emigration from Strassburg in 1731, but by transferring 
the time of action to the period of the French invasion 
of Germany, he gave the events much greater signi- 
ficance, and provided the 'wide historical background 
indispensable to an epic poem. During the last years 
of the XVIIl"', and the first years of the XIX"" century, 
while Schiller was producing one dramatic masterpiece 
after another, Goethe was comparatively inactive, most 
of his time being taken up with scientific studies, yet 
he found time to extend the repertoire of the Weimar 
Court Theatre by translating plays of Voltaire (Makomet 
and Tattered), and also wrote 2)ie natiirli^e %oti)ttv, 
the first part of a trilogy in which he intended to 
depict the whole development of the French Revolution. 

V. Goethb'b Otn AoK aSOS— 18SS). The death 
of Schiller in 1805, struck a blow from which Goethe 
only gradually recovered, and although he displayed 
extraordinary activity in other fields, especially in that 
of science, during "-p """"nins '"'Wlty -"T^n yr-" of 
his life he seemed to miss the encouragement of his 
fi-iend, and wrote proportionately httle poetry — "the 
half of my extstence is gone from me", he wrote to his 
friend Zelter. 

The first of the more important works which fall 
within this period is the completed First Part of tjauft, 
which as we have noticed, was begun as early as 
1773. On to the early Gretchen- tragedy and academic 
scenes Goethe had gradually grafted the old Faust- 
legend, and brought out the striking contrast between 
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two conceptions of life, between the spirit of irony and 
negation represented by Mephistopheles, and that of 
ceaseless striving towards the ideal as personified in 
FausL Next after t^auR in point of Idme comes 3)ie 
SUa^loerwanbfi^often (Elective Afiinities), 1809, in which 
Goethe shows how the happiness of life is destroyed as 
soon as the bonds of moraLty are loosened. This was 
followed by the first part of his autobiography, SEuS 
meinem S^tn, S)t(f)tuns unb SSa^^it (1811), enlarged 
in subsequent years, but which only includes the first 
twenty-six years of his life — the Pre-Weimarian period. 
The very title of the book is a warning that we are 
not to take everything it contains literally, St^tung 
unb SSa^i^eit being above all a work of art The 
story of his life is supplemented by the 3ta(ienif^e 
91eife, the ^rttte ©^ueijerreife, the @atn|iagne in 
^anfrett^, as well as by the ^og- unb So^teS^efte. 

The chief interest of his biography about this 
Ume is to be found in his attitude towards the 
political events wliich were then agitating Europe. 
When in 18 13 the national uprising took place against 
the French, Goethe held aloof, leaving to younger poets 

charged him with want of patriotism, but his character- 
istic answer to Soret shows that he was merely 
remaining faithful to one of his leading principles: 
"f k^,„ B«iff nfff^ffi n^^tiji ng in i ioelrjf. I have never 
uttered anything whick I have not experienced, and which 
has not urged me on to production. I have composed 
love-songs mhm I loved. Sou> cotdd I torite songs of 
haired toithout hating?" Goethe's only attempt at 
patriotic poetry was t he cold alle [^ orv Sie3 CE^iimcnibeS 
^tPai^en, written in celebration of the return of the 
Prussian troops in 1815. He preferred to take refuge 
in the calm symboUsm of the poetry of the East, which 
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suited better the contemplative turn of his mind. In 
1819 appeared the ^cfti)|'t(i[^er 2)ivan, written mainly 
in 1614 and 1815, in imitation of the Divan of the 
Persian poet Hafiz. Certain outward peculiarities in 
rhythm and language give these charming lyrics an 
Oriental flavour, but in spirit they are wholly German. 
What strikes one most in them is the freshness of 
inspiration and warmth of feeling in a man of seventy 
years of age. 

Of SBil^Im mti\tai aSanberjafire (1821) Goethe's 
next work, it may be said that it is dreary reading 
to most and that it is absolutely lacking in artistic 
unity, although its profound thought will reward those 
who give themselves the trouble to penetrate its unat- 
tractive exterior. 

Not till very near the end of his life, his eighty- 
second year, was his life-work finished and the 
goal of bds hopes attained in the completion of jjaul't, 
a task which had occupied him for sixty years, and 
in which he had embodied the whole of his philosophy 
In the Second Part of gauft the hero is made to 
continue the development begun in the First Part, and 
after passing through various experiences, to conclude 
that real happiness can only be found in true devotion 
to humanity and self-forgetful labour for the commonweal 
With this work Goethe considered his life's task 
concluded: "Henceforth I look upon my life jmrely as 

a giff', said he to lim iminiiliti) mTTTi i. as he 

sealed the packet containing the completed manuscript. 
A few months later he was taken ill, and very shortly 
afterwards, on the 22°'' of March 1832, he passed away 
quietly and without a struggle. His last words were: 
"Light! more light!" 
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This brief consideration of the general principles 
of poetic structure will be divided into three parts, 
dealing successively with: 1) the Foot, 2) the Verse, 
3) Rime, Alliteration, Ajssonance, Enjarobement, Caesura, 
Hiatus. 

1. THE FOOT. 

In speaking of metrical feet it is still found con- 
venient to use the classical terms, iambus, dactyl etc., 
though the feet thus designated no longer correspond 
to the classical feet, but have merely an external 
resemblance to them. While the classical feet thus 
termed were various combinations of long and short 
syllables, the corresponding Germanic feetwhich commonly 
pass by the same names are simply combinations of 
accented and unaccented syllables. 

No less clear a distinction must be drawn between 
the principles of Germanic and Romance metre; in 
Romance versification syllabism being the essential 
principle, the syllables of a line are reckoned neither 
by long and short as in the classical languages, nor 
by stress as in the Germanic, but are simply counted. 
This being clearly understood, the use of these well- 
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known and generally accepted terms is of great con- 
venience, and is in no danger of leading to confusioD. 
The Iahbds {'^ -^) (Greek iambos from iapto, to 
assail, because originally the metre of satire) 
consists of an unaccented followed by an accented 
syllable. The following words form iambic feet: 
Dieaeidit, et^olt. 
Thjs Thochbb (-^\^) (Greek trochaios, running, the 
running foot) is the reverse of the iambus, and 
consists of an accented followed by an unaccented 
syllable: morflm, ttorte. 
Thb Dacttii {-i. \^yj) (Greek daktyioa, a finger) 
consists of an accented followed by two un- 
accented syllables: SKfirt^rtr, ^Dffentlii^. 
Thk Anapabbt (^^w-^) (Greek anapaistos, reversed) 
is the reverse of the Dactyl: untertDegfi, uiitKi> 

\M 

The Spondkb (-^ -^) (from the Greek sponde, 

drink-oflering, because the verse used at h 

consists of two accented syllables, and is rarely 

present in German words, the only instances 

being certain compound words with fluctuating 

stress: ^i^tag, ^ox^aai; and certain other 

words which for the sake of emphasis can be 

pronounced with fluctuating stress: fun^t&ar. 

Into a discussion of the alleged modem equivalents 

of more complicated and unusual classical feet it is 

unnecessary to enter, as such classification is in the 

case of a rhythmical language like German purely 

artificial. Such imitation classical verses are almost 
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without exception of little poetical value, and are 
fortunately rare. 

On the other hand the purely rhythmical linea in 
which a fixed number of accented syllables ($efiiinQtn') 
is accompanied by a varying number of unaccented 
syllables (@enfitngen) are in accordance with the 
fundamental principle of all Germanic languages, and 
require no such artificial classification. In the oldest 
German literature these free rhythmical lines were the 
only existing poetic form, and it was only due to 
the influence of Romance literature that verses began 
to be written in which a strict alternation of Qtlnmi 
and ©enhing was observed. The SIMnnefanQCC, the 
most famous of whom was Walther von der Vogelweide 
(circa 1170—1230), under the influence of the Trow 
badours by whom they were inspired, adopted this 
Romance syllabic regularity, but without doing violence 
to the spirit of the German language, verse accent and ^ 
prose accent being with them in tiie main identical 
The SRetfteiffinger by whom they were followed carried 
this principle still further, and introduced largely pure 
syllaJiism into German verse. Their most noteworthy 
representative was Hans Sachs (1494 — 1576). It has 
been customary to regard his verses as being purely 
artificial, with a regular alternation of ^ebung and 
©ending, verse and prose accent being regularly at 
variance, in defiance of the spirit of the language, and 
regardless of the fundamental difference between Germanic 
and Romance languages. It is however the opinion of 
many eminent modern scholars, and one which is rapidly 
gaining ground, that this regularity was only for the 



'] We shall use throughout the term fiEfiiuis. for a stress/ 
syllable or artis, and ©enlung for an iinacc«Dted syllable! 
or the»it. ) 
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eye, the linea being read as rhythmical linea with 
four §e6ungen, and a free arrangement of ©enEunQm, 
while still another possibility is that the nuniber of 
syllables (eight in verses with masculine, nine in those 
■with feminine endings) was the only fixed principle 
with him, and that within the verse not only the 
position of the ©enfungen, but even the number of 
^efiungcn, was absolutely free and unrestrained. 

The first to oppose the false prosody of the SUieiftef 
fonflet was Martin Opitz (1697 — 1639), who in his 
8uS| bet beut((^en ^otitxd (1624) taught that the 
measuring of syllables by accent, and not the counting 
of syllables, was the only true poetic principle in Gennan, 
and that ^tfiung and ©enhing must take the place 
of classical long and short, quality the place of 
quantity. The service he rendered in this way by 
restoring to its own the ancient Germanic principle 
was great, though he did not reinstate that principle in 
all its rights and privileges, as he only allowed a regular 
alternation of ^^ebiing and ©tnlung. The natural 
consequence of this regular alternation of stressed and 
unstressed is a fued number of syllables in the verse, 
and in this limited sense it is le^timate to apply to 
the regular type of German verse the names of Romance 
verses, such as Alexandrine, and vers commun. 

Since Opitz's time this more regular poetic structure 
which had arisen, as described, under Romance influence, 
has remained fumly established, and is the form of by far 
the largest proportion of German verse; while side by 
side with it to-day there exist free rhythms, restored 
by Herder (17M— 1803) and Klopslock (1724 — 1803), 
as in the older Gennan Uterature. This duahty of 
principle in modem German prosody being realised, it 
will he clearly seen that we can apply to the one class 
the classical terms with advantage, while it vfould be 
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as meaningless to apply them to the other as to apply 
the term iambic to a French Alexandrine. Each of 
these two principles will be discussed separately, under 
the headings Eegular Metres and Irregular Metres 
respectively. 

2. THE VEBSE. 

A. RBoni,AB Mbtbbs. 

The principal verae-fonnH are called after the feet 
of which they are compoBed respectively: Iambic, 
Trochaic, Dactylic, Anapaestic, Spondaic, Trochaic- 
dactylic, Iambic-anapaestic etc. 

Iambic VxBBE. The Iambic Pentameter is the com- 
monest form of Iambic Verse. 

The Rimed Jombic I^tameter was introduced 
from the French in the XVI"' century byOpitz (1697 — 
1639), in imitation of the vers ctmimun. Like its 
prototype it has either mascuUne or feminine rime, and 
a fixed caesura^) after the second foot The scheme*) is: 

In this form it was subsequently abandoned by Opitz 
himself and has since only been sparingly used, on 
account of its intolerable monotony. 

The rimed Iambic Pentameter has found much 
greater favour in its Italian dress, as the so -called 
Itahan Iambic Pentameter, generally but not invariably 
with feminine rime, and with a varying caesura, after 
the fourth or sixth syllable in masculine lines, and 
after the fifth or seventh in feminine lines. 



^ For an explanation of the term caesura, see page L. 

") The sign i iudicates a stressed syllable, the sign x 
an unstressed syllable, and the si^n ^ a syllable witb ft. 
secondary acceDt- 
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The Italian Iambic Pentameter ia most commonly 
used in the strophe of eight lines with certain fixed 
arrangements of the rime (cf. Ottava Bima page LVI). 
It was already recommended in the XVII"' century 
by Filip von Zesen (1619 — 1689), but not acclimatised 
till the XVin'>' century by Wieland, Heinse, and 
notably by Goethe, with whom it was a favourite metre. 
The Vnrimed Iambic Pentameter with shifting 
caesura was borrowed from England, where, under the 
name of Blank Verse, it had been the standard dramatic 
line since the Elizabethan times. In Germany it was 
already applied in translations from the Enghah as early 
as the beginning of the XYn"" century, but its predomi- 
nance, as the standard German dramatic line, dates 
from Lessmg's SRat^an ber SBetfe (1779). 

It is also used in narrative and didactic poetry. 
®o [eib i^x eS botfi gang unb gar, meln SBatei:? 
St^ glaulit', itii; l|dttet ture ©ttmme mit 
SBorauSgef^ictt. SBo hidU i^t? SJaS fflt aSerge, 
gar aSttflen, Wafi fiir ©trilme trennen unS 
SJtnn noi^? 3^r atmet 23anb an SBJanb mit l^r, 
Unb eift ni^t, eure SRec^a ju umarmen? 
S)ie anne SRet^a, bit inbeS Oerbrannte! 
Soft, faft oerbtanntel gaft nur, ft^oubett nii^t! 
@3 ift tin goxffger Sob, Derbrenncit. 01 

Leasing: Slat^an bet EEBei(e. 
Lessing's blank verse is not as perfect as that of 
Goethe and Schiller; 
®D mani^&S ^di)x itioafjit mtc^ '^ier beiliEirgeii 
IStit ^o^er SSiQc, bent i^ nii<^ ergcfie. 
2)01^ immet Ua tif| loie im erften fcemb. 
3)enn, ai^, ntti^ ttennt bod SDien Don ben ^teliebten, 
Unb an bem Ufet fte^' iH) longe lage, 
liXii Qonb btl @riei^ea mtt bcc i^eelt fuc^enb; 
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tlnb gtgtn meine Seufjei brinQt bit 3BeDt 
3tia bira^ife Xdne bnmfenb ntic ^eruber. 

Goethe: SP^iQtnte nuf Xouril. 
Of the other Iambic verses the moat famous, and 
second only in the frequency of ita use, is the 
Alexandrine, vhich is composed of six iambic feet 
consisting of twelve syllablea, and is furniBhed with rime. 
The caesura is generally placed after the aixth syllable 
and is masculine. Its scheme is as follows: 

xmmmxmIi m>c><><><>< \_>e) 
This verse, which la of French origin, was so called 
from the Soman d'Alexandre, written in the second 
half of the XII"* century, although the metre occurs 
previously in French Uterature. 

It made its way rapidly in French Uterature, soon 
won the supremacy in dramatic poetry, and from the 
Renaissance became the favourite of all metrical forms. 
Comparatively rare in English, the Alexandrine plays 
a much more important r&le in German Uterature. 
Introduced at the beginning of the XVI"* century, it was 
raised to great importance by Opitz, and in the XVIl*^ 
and XVm"' centtiries was one of the most frequently 
employed. The XVUI*^ century, however, witnessed 
the end of its vogue. It was replaced in the epic by 
the Hexameter, chiefly owing to Klopstock'a SKefliai 
(1748), and in the drama by the unrimed Iambic Penta- 
meter, through the influence of Lessing's Stot^an ber 
aSrife (1779). 

It was last used in the drama by Gotter in his 
SOjite (1783). 

The following is an example of the Alexandrine 
from Gottsched'a ®ec fterbenbe Eoto (1732): 
Unb tDOgu mar bit too^I ba8 ESoteilanb Deriunben? 
S)u ^otteft aiS etit $elb Did S&ttbn Obeitounben; 

(U Ml) C 
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Slom ^otte triurati^iett: iod) iaS mar beine 5pp^t. 
ffiin Sflrger htent bm Staat, ber Staat bera Slitgei: ntc^t. 
The Jamtic S^tenarius or fietenfafeige SambuS 
consists of seven iambic feet, with a masciUine caesura 
after the fourth foot: 

xxxxxxxxi xxxxxx(x) 
The measure has never been much in favour. It 
appears for the first time in the XYI"" century. In 
modem times it has been taken up by Wilhelm Muller 
(1794—1827), Juatinua Kemer (1786—1862) and 
especiaUy by Platen (1796—1836), notably in the 
aSet^faflntSOone ®aiel (1826): 
aste tommt tS, ii^tS !{!ulilifum || bag bu bie gtdlten ®ti\ta 
®t> oft Derienn^ unb fttts bcrbannft || tie {onft berill^mten 
aMeiflcr? 
@o ift bel blr ber Jto^ebue 1| in 2)H6(rebU eetommen. 
3)er fonjit \>oi) song aQetn beinolj || bit SStettec einflenommen. 
The Iambic Odonariw or ai^tfil|ige S^mbuS 
consists of eight iambic feet, and falls into two equal 
parts divided by a caesura: 

It occurs for the first time in the Sonnets of A. 
GrypbiuB (1616 — 1664). Among modem poets examples 
are found in the works of Platen and of Wilhelm 
Muller: 

<&& mv$ mif Siben jeber SQenfc^ || fein $&ii$en 3lamn- 

fi^u^ bertrogcn: 

3)o(^ manlier Idgt mit Ktfen ftc^ || bte ©o^fen um «nb 

um befditagen. 

W. MttUer. 

The Iambic Trimeter or Senarius consists of 

six iambic feet, and is comparatively recent in German 

Uterature. It is rimeless, and has a variable feminine 
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caesura after the third or fourth foot 

Although the Iambic Trimeter, which waa the metre of 
the Greek drama, consists of six feet, it is called 
trimeter, because in certain Greek metrea a couple 
of feet are required to make up one measure. 

Examples of this metre are found in the second 
Part of &aufi, and in Schiller's JSungfrau con OtteanS 
and ffltaut Don SReffinu. 

The Shorier Iambic lines {of four, three and 
two feet) are also found. 

A combination of Iambic lines of four and three 
feet is known as Ballad Metre: 

(&& loat tin &int>, \>a& tooQie itie 

8ur fftti^t f"^ bequenien, 
Unb ©DnntagS fonh ti ftetS etn mt 
Sen S}eg inS ^iO) )u ne^men. 

Goethe: IDit mnnbelnbt (Sloife (No. 41). 

Tbochaic Vkhsk. The Trochaic Octonarius or 
Tetrameter, consists either of eight complete trochees 
if the rime is feminine, or if the rime is masculine it 
is catalectic In both cases it has the caesura after 
the fourth foot. The scheme is: 

The Tetrameter, while being an imitation of the 
Greek metre, has features which make it practically a 
new form. 

This measure, though already used in the XVII"' 
century, has only reached perfection in modem times, 
and has been handled with great skill by Platen, and 
later by Freiligrath (1810—1876): 
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9lai^Il(^ am Sufento lifpetn Ui Eofenja binn|)fe SUbet; 

8tu3 ben SJaifern fc^aOt eiS SlntJDOrt unb in aBirbeta 

ritngt cS tDiebet! 

Unb ben SIu| l^nauf l^tnuntex gie^n bJe ©d^atten tofiftn 

@oten, 
Slle ben Stlarid^ betoemen, t^reS SSofEeg btflen 3:oten, 

Platen: Suj Qlrab Im !Bu[enlo. 
Of all Trochaic Metres the most commonly used 
is the IVoeAaic Line of .Fbtfr JVrf (Dtetfiigige 
Iriw^Qen), which should not be called Teframrter, 
that name being reserved for the trochaic line of eight 
feet described above. 

The line of four trochaic feet is of twofold origin, 
according as it is employed with or without rime. 

In the rimti form it was much favoured in the 
XVHI"' century by the so-called Anacreontic School 
(Gleimi, Uz etc.) of German poets, and employed more 
especially for short compositions. Goethe employed it 
in this way, but Schiller applied it to longer poems: 
3n bent $ain erroadien SJiebet 

Unb bie iOreabe f^dc^t: 

I)eine SSlumen le^ten luiebet, 

Seine ^oi^ivt te^iet nii^t. 

Schiller: ftlase In SeieS. 
In the unrimei form it has been used in the 
epic and occasionally in the drama, as the equivalent 
of the Spanish trochaic Une of four feet of &e Romances, 
as, for example, in Herder's WCO (1805): 
Ircnieimbtief fnfe 3)(in SMego, 
SEBo^t War (einet je fo ttautig; 
@ianttio(l iaiS^^ tx %a^ unb 'Mi^t 
Slur an fetneiS ^aufed ©c^mai^. 
In English hterature, in which the trochee is com- 
paratively rare, it is found in Longfellow's Hiawatha^ 
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an matance of a long poem written entirely in unrimed 
trochaic lines of four feet: 

Downward through the evening twilight, 

In the days that are forgotten, 

In the unremembered ages, 

From the fai[ moon fell Nokonns. 
Although trochaic verses of from one to eight feet 
occur, the only other verse of any importance is the 
lV«*«fo LiM of Ifve Art (fUnffufeige S:tocf)aeit) 
of which the scheme is aa follows. 

It must also be considered in the rimed and un- 
rimed form. 

In the rmtd form it is aheady current in the 
XVII ^ century, but did not reach any degree of per- 
fection till Goethe's and Schiller's time:, 

^ovU), bie ®ioim l^aQen buntfif gufammeii 
Unb ber B^ti^ ^(^ OoOBrac^t ben Saitf. 
9hin \d fet'8 btnni 9hin in @otttiS 9!atnnil 
(SiabQ^&fyctm btei^t jum 9Iid|t))fat} auf. 

Schiller: J)ie SHnbeSmBrberin. 
This metre is best known in the unrimed form, 
called Servian Trochees, because it was borrowed, 
principally by Germany, at the end of the XVIII*'' century 
from Servian ballad and popular poetry. It was em- 
ployed by Herder and by Goethe, and has since 
remained a favourite. 

2:age tomnten, Za^t jic^n x>omba. 
iamtxa fttjt am $erb unb bte^t bie ®)iinbet, 
S^im Stains mtt ^eigen Sr&nen feuc^tenb, 
Unb iro ®arten, too bie Setgen reifen, 
Spiett tnt i@roS bit blonbe 3:^eobula. 

Geibsl: Sle eintm^c 
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It is veiy rarely found in English poetry, except in 
translations, as for example in Aytoun's rendering of 
Goethe's ^laggefang Don ben ebeln S^auen btS ^fan 
fflflo, of -which the first few lines run as follows. 

What is yon bo white beside the greenwood? 

Is it snow, or flight of cygnets resting? 

Were it snow, ere now it had been melted; 

Were it swans, ere now the flock had left us. 

Neither snow, nor swans, are resting yonder, 

'Tis the ghttering tents of Asan Aga etc. 

Shorter Trochaic Lines are uncommon, being 
found more especially in the poetry of the Ana- 
creontics. 

Dacttlio Vebse. First and foremost among dac- 
tyUc, and one of the most important of all metres, is 
the Hexameter, 

The Hexameter consists of six feet with at least 
one caesura, the position of which in the line is variable, 
though it is found most frequentiy in the third fool, 
either after the ^ctmng or after the first ®enlung 
following the ^e^itng. 

Although dactyls preponderate, a considerable variety 
is possible in the framework of this kind of verse. 
The fifth foot alone remains constant, in the first four 
the dactyl may be replaced by a spondee, while the 
final foot is usually a spondee, not infrequentiy, however, 
a trochee. Rime is never used in the Hexameter. The 
scheme is as follows: 

-tCX/ -^Ca3 -^Caj -^kJD -^\_*^ -^^ 
The part played by the Hexameter as the epic 
verse in the classical languages is well-known, and it 
ia only necessary to consider the part played by that 
' 1 German literature. 
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In English literature the Hexameter has been 
frequently attempted, rarely with much Buccess. The 
opinion of one great poet of our own times on the 
adaptabiUty of the Hexameter in English is expressed in 
the hnes: 
These lame hexameters the strong-wing'd music of Homer! 

No — but a most burlesque barbarous experiment. 
When was a harsher sound ever hecird, ye Muses, in 
England? 
When did a frog coarser croak upon our Helicon? 
Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters. 

Tennyson: On TrandatUma of Homer. 

The statement contained in the laat two lines 
few competent judges would, however, assent to, in 
spite of a somewhat similar and not less scathing 
attack on the Hexameters and Pentameters of Goethe 
and Schiller, written by Voss as a counterblast to the 
3Eenien: 

Sn aSetotai wib in Sena fi^retM man ^e^atnetec tetc bex, 
Vbve tiie ^ntantetec ftnb bo(^ not^ e^cellenter. 
Schiller expresses his appreciation of the form in the 
distich: 

Sc^tDinbcInb trSst tx bi^ fort anf raftbs ftiBmenben SSogen, 
^tntett bir fitlg|it bH, bu {te^ tior bit nur $faninel unb ^ta. 
while August Wilhelm Schlegel (1767—1845) speaks 
of the 

$e£anietn tnnntc ftd| felbft gtef^, 
Ob n imn i(amtif be» Iieroiff^enSitbg unecmflbli^ ftc^ ^xtit, 
Obet, ber SSciS^eU tioO, Se^iff>iil(^e ben ^Stenben ein))iiigt, 
Ober gtfelHfler fiirten ab^ffien tiebli^ umfliiftert. 

"iha introduction of the Hexameter is undoubtedly 
a great gain for Gennan poetry, and in the hands of 
several modem poets, and for various poetic purposes, 
it has been used wiUi the hi^piest effect 
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The earlist writers of Hexameters, both in England 
and Gennany, sought to base their reproductions of 
this classical measure on quantity. Such attempts, 
constructed as they were on a principle altogether 
foreign to Germanic versification, were bound to end 
in failure. 

Clumsy attempts to write German hexameters on 
the accentual principle appear indeed as early as 1679, 
but the first to write tolerable hexameters on this 
principle, and to recommend their adoption by German 
poets, was Gottsched (1700 — 1766), who may thus 
truly be described as the founder of the German 
Hexameter. In his SBetfuc^ etntt feitijc^en SJii^thinft 
(1730), after giving specimens himself, he says: "As 
Milion in England has been able to write an entire. 
heroic poem toithoul rimes, tvMch is now applauded by 
the whole nation, it would not be impossible even in 
Oerman for a great intellect to bring somelMng new 
into vogue. 1 am convinced that, if Opitz had left any 
example of this kind, he would have been frequentlt/ 
followed therein withimt hesitation". Klopstock, while 
a student at Leipzig, was incited to make the attempt 
in his epic 3)ec SRefftnS, the first three cantos of 
which were published in 1748, and won such extra- 
ordinary success that from that day the Hexameter 
completely ousted the Alexandrine as the German Epic 
or Heroic Verse. Soon after it was taken up by Voss 
in his Suife (1795), by SchiUer, and by Goethe in 
^einefe %\iii& and in $ennann unb 3)Diot^eo, of which 
the opening lines are as follows: 
^tob' ii^ ben aWorft unb bie ©traSen boiJi me fo einfom 

fle[e^en! 
3P bpi^ bie ®tabt ttie gefe^tt! SSHe auSgcftorien! 
3iic^t funfgig, 
2)eu^ mic, blic^en jurM boa olteit unfeien SetoD^atcn. 
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SBoS bie Sleugier ni(^t t^utl So teant unb tfiuft nun 
ein iet«c, 
Um ben traurtgen 3«9 ^^ armen SBctttidi'iicn gu fe^eit 
The Hexameter has found less favour with more 
modem [>oets. It was recommended for shorter poema 
by Platen, whose Hexameters are certainly the moat 
polished in German Hterature. 

Of dactylic verse the next in imporlance to the 
Hexameter is the Pertlameter, which consists of a 
long line, divided equally into two halves by a iixed 
medial caesura, each half-line containing three dactylic 
feet, the last foot of each half-line being catalectic, i. e. 
represented only by its first and accented syllable. 
The scheme is as follows: 

-i-CX/ -J-Caj -i- II -i-ww -£-wo -!- 
The dactyls of the first half-tine may be replaced 
by spondees, but never those of the second half-line. 
The Pentameter, which is also rimeless, can never 
stand alone, but always follows a Hexameter, as the 
second part of a Distich, as in the following example 
from Platen's @()igromine, referring to Goethe's Hexa- 
meters in the epic of ^ennann wnb ^vtoQfta: 
^olprit^ ^ ber ^amttet imx; bo^ mirb t>a& @(ebii$t 

ftets 
mtxbm ber @tolj 2)eiitf(^lanbS, UaUn bie ^xlt bet 
^unft 
Shorter Dactylic lines are rare. The following 
strophe is an example of such: 

^nni^en Don ^orau ift, bie mir gefdUt, 
€ie ift mein Se6en, mein @)ut unb mein ®elbl 
%nn<^en Don X^oraii ^at mieber i^v $erj 
8tuf mt{^ flerirfitet in 8ie&' unb in S^metj; 
^nni^en Don %fjoiau, mein JReti^tutn, mein ®ut, 
S)u meine ©eele, mein Slcifi^ unb mein Siut. 

Herder: Stimnteii btc 8BUn in £iebeni. 
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Anapaestic Vebsk, which is more uncommon in 
German than in English, was practically unknown before 
the advent of the Romantic School, at the beginning 
of the XIX"* century. It is used with the license that the 
dissyllabic introductory @tn(ung or (Aesis (x x i) 
can be replaced by a monosyllabic ®enfung (x i), 
in the same way that in the Hexameter k >< is allowed 
by the side of ^ >< >«. The most usual anapaestic 
line is that of four feet 

The following example is taken from Goethe's 

^anbora: 

®ie fteiget ^etniebet in taiifenb ®tUtOtn, 
®ie I^Uebet auf aBaffern, fit ft^ieitet auf ©eftOxn, 
9lai$ ^tiltQen SRaffen erflldngt fie unb fi^allt, 
Unb einjtg Derebelt bie ^onn ben ®t^ait, 
Serlei^t i^m, Derlei^t fi<^ bie ^Sc^fte ©eloalt, 
suit etf(^{en jie in ^ugtRl*', 'n Srauengejtati. 

The following is an example of anapaestic verse 

in English: 

Rise, Muse, in the wrath of thy rapture divine. 
And sweep with a finger of awe every line, 
Till it tremble and bum as thine own glances bum, 
Through the vision thou kindlest! wherein I discern 
All the unconscious cruelty hid in the heart 
Of mankind; all the limitless grief we impart 
Unawares to each other; the limitless wrong 
We inflict without heed, as we hurry along 
In this boisterous pastime of life. So we toy 
With the infinite I So in our sport we destroy etc 
Lytton. 
Sfoksjuo Vxbbs does not exist as a separate form, 

the spondaic foot being only used in combination 

with others, as for instance in the Hexameter and the 
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Pentameter (q. v.), in both of which it plays an impor- 
tant part. 

The combination of different metres in the same 
verse is only possible with those vhich are essentially 
similar, that is, either both ascending (Iambio-Ana.- 
pAESTic) or both descending rhythms (Tboceaio- 
Dactyuo). An example of Iambic-Anapaestic verse is: 
9lai^ grrontreii^ jogen gtoci @)renabtet' 
Z)ie Uaren in 9{ufilant> gefangen. 
Unii alS fie tauten titS beiitfc^t Oitartiec 
@ie (ielm bie SB))fe fytaitru 

Heme: SHc Ulreiuibtm. 
The following verses are Trochaic-Dactylic: 
Xtodnet ni^t, trocfnet nid|t 
Xvanm bei tintgen Sie6e! 
'Hd)\ unb bem ijatb getrottneten Suge 
SBte ebe, mie tot bie 3BtIt ifya nft^eintl 
Xrodnet m(|t, trocEnet nu^t 
Zt&aen uitglfliflii^tt Siebc 

Goethe: Sonne b«t Se^mnt 
Fbes Vebscb is the name applied to the com- 
bination with one another of lines of different length. 
The freedom and irregularity consist not in the character 
of the individual verses, but in their relation to one 
another. Free Verses were employed in Germany from 
the 17'* century onwards, especially in translations of 
La Fontaine's Fables, in the fables of Gellert and 
Lessing, and by Wieland. Goethe also employs them 
both early and late, especially in the combination with 
Alexandrines of shorter Iambic verses. 
'Stalif con fflagbab', \pn6)t b« mua 
SQht ebim Stotj, '(aft aOeS fc^tDeigm ^iet, 
Unb ^&n mtt^r <S8 liegt f^on lange ft^ec anf mtt, 
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fiorlS auftrafl mi mein ^ort. XtB ©t^tdfate Bwang 
a3oc§ ftiner Dbre^errlic^feit [ tjl Sitier} 

@ic^ ju entjie^, no ift bte SDtac^t auf @rben? 
SBa8 e8 ju tun, ju leiben uni3 geSent, 
SoS mug getan, boS mug gelittm ueiben. 

Wieland: Obnon. 
B. Irbeodlab Metbes. 

Lastly we must consider the purely Rhythmical 

Verses which have no regular alternation of accented 
and unaccented syllablea, but which are measured only 
by the number of stressed syllables (^efmngen), between 
which stand an irregular number of unstressed sylla- 
bles (©entungtn), while sometimes the @enhing fails 
altogether. 

This rhythmical form is, as we have seen, purely 
Germanic in origin. In the modem literature it exists 
in two different forma, the so-called SnittelDerfe, and 
the Free Rhythms proper. The difference between 
the two is that in the ^itteltinfe the variation in the 
®enhingen is less marked; there is a fixed numher of 
$e6ungtn, and a closer approximation to a formally 
metrical scheme, generally Iambic, while in the Free 
Rhythms the structure is purely rhythmical and the 
alternation of $e(iung and Senlung depends solely on 
the . ear and inspiration of the poet. Further the 
Snitteloerje are rimed, whereas the Free Rhythms are 
generally rimeless. Apart then from the historical 
point of view, we might almost describe the modem 
ftnlttelDetfe as a special and particular form of Free 
Rhythms, less free and irregular than the Free 
Rhythms pn^erly so called. We will now discuss the 
two forms separately and in detail 
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Fbbb Rhtthmb {tlfreie St^^t^men) are not to be 
confaaed with Free Verses. They may or may not 
be Free Verses aa well as Free Rhythma, that is to 
say, the number of ^e&ungtn may or may not be 
the same in ali the verses, but the freedom here 
lies within the verae itself, the number of ®titfungtn 
between the ^tiua^ta varying or even being altogether 
absent as the case may be. 

The great representatives of this metrical form are 
Klopstock and Goethe. Klopstock introduced it as early 
as 175i in the ode 3)ie iSenefung. It immediately 
found favour with the greatest critics, both Lessing 
and Herder approving and recommending it Goethe 
was inspired by the new Form, which became generally 
known through the publication of Klopstock's ©ammlung 
ber Dbtn in 1771, and he early employed it both in 
translations and in original Odes. Since his day the 
free metres have remained a living poetical principle, 
being continued through Heine (1799 — 1866) in the 
Worbfetbllber, and Scheffel (1826—1886) in the Serg- 
))falmtn down to the poets of the present day. 

The Free Rhythms have usually no fixed strophic 
structure. Klopstock's attempt to combine them in strophes 
of four lines appears awkward and arttGcial, the only 
real division being the verse itself, the rhythmic unity. 
The number of ^efiungen often varies from line to 
line, that is to say, the Free Rhythms are often at the 
same time Free Verses, but the most usual are those 
with four ^eBungen. With Goethe we find verses with 
the number of ^e'&ungen ranging from one to six, but 
the commonest with him are the verses of three ^ebimgen, 
while the difference between the length of the various 
verses is on the whole less marked than with Klopstock. 
tn this respect, as also in the tendency to combine 
the verses in strophes of more or less equal length, 
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he approaches nearer than most othera to a kind of 

regularity and symmetry. 

3c^ ^ofite eS ju btc: unb it^ ^o6e gefungeii 
JBetfai^ner ©otteS, beg neiien SunbeS Oefang. 
SJurt^laufert bin it^, ble futditbare ii^oufbaEia 
Unb bu i|a[t mil mein @trauc^eln Deijie^n. 

Klopatock: Sin btn Srlfljtr. 

$ier fig' t(^, forme SKenfi^en 

^(M^ meinem SQtibe, 

etn ®ef^Ie(^t, boS mir gleic^ fel, 

fiu teiben, ju toeinen, 

3h geniefim, unb ju fnuen jii^ 

Unb bein nic^t ju ai^en 

aSie i(^I 

Goethe: aiiDintt^cne (No, 20). 

KnrrrxLTBBeE. The modern ^ittetnetfe are verses 
containing fonr ^ebungen and a varied number of 
©cnfnilgtn- They thus correspond to the Middle 
High German rimed verses of four ^ebungen. They 
are not the metre of Hans Sachs, as they lack the 
one feature of his verse which is absolutely beyond 
all dispute, namely, the fixed number of syllables, foe 
wliichever of the__Ulcee_ilieories as to the metrical 
principle of his verse be the true one, — whether 
he aimed at regular alternation of ^ebung and ©cnEung, 
or made the regular number of four ^eBungen in 
each verse his guiding principle, or allowed himself 
within the line absolute freedom in the number of 
^ebungen and arrangement of Senfungen, — the fact 
remains that he did give to each line an equal number 
of syllables. 

This fixed number of syllables the modem Smttet' 
Oeift lack, while the number of ^ebsngen b regular; 
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verse and prose accent are not at variance, but they 
are rhythmical Unes of genuine beauty and le^timate 
poetical etmcture. Another difference is that not only 
are the verses rimed in pure as with Hans Sachs, but 
free riming schemes are also employed. They have 
usually an ascendii^ or Iambic rhytbin, though some- 
times the Slllftatt (the syllable or Byllablea before the 
first ^etung) is absent and the rhythm becomes de- 
scending or Trochaic. 

Goethe was the first to use the SnitttlsecTc agtun 
for serious purposes, though it was only gradually that 
he came to do so, as he too at first utiUzed them for 
comic and satirical verses only. Later and principally 
during the last years at Frankfort he employed the 
measure in serious dramatic and narrative poems. 

Modem ^tttelOecfe were employed by Schiller in 
SBaQfitttetn'S Soget (1798) from which an example is 
here given, in the ballads Set Zau^tx (1797), Xer 
§anbf(^u§ (1797), and in parts of Sftaxia ©tuart 
(1800) and the aStout Son SRefftntt (1803). Among 
later poets who made use of the metre may be men- 
tioned Uhland (1787—1862) and Buckert (1788— 
18B6). 

aSiebnr tin SteBot l^t: Du [ottp nli^t mim. 
Sa, bae tefolflt i^r naU) bem SSort, 
Xienn i^t tragi aUeS offtn fort. 
Soi eutett Slauen unb ©eiei^Bgriffen, 
S8or euren ^tntttlen unb E>5fen ^iffen 
3ft bas ®clb ni^f geborfloi in ber Zrvl^', 
SiOig Sott ni^t ii^tt In btr Sn$, 
S^r nel^tnt baS St unb boS $u^n baju. 

Schiller: SSaKni^dni SaQCT. 
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8. RIME, ALLITERATION, ASSONANCE, HIATUS, 
CAESURA. 

Rum (Snbreim in German) is an identity of 
ending in lines of poefciy. In order to possess pure 
rime the last accented vowel of the two lines and all 
the following sounds must exactly correspond. The 
object of rime is not only to get the "jinglmg sowtd 
of like endings'", but also to serve as a means of 
binding the strophe or poem more closely together. 

Impure or half-rimes occur when there is only 
partial and not perfect correspondence of sound. 

A Masculine Bime (manntt^ or ftutnpf in Ger- 
man) is one in which the accented vowel is not 
followed by an unaccented one: loilb : iSffb. 

A Feminine Mime (toetSliii or Itingenb in German), 
is one in which the riming vowel is fallowed by an 
unaccented one; @i))feln : Stpfeln. 

Bimes are variously arranged, from the simple 
riming couplets: a ai b, and crossed rimes: a b a b, 
to such compUcated riming schemes as that of the 
sonnet and other poems with a fixed form. 

ALLTTKBATiotr (©taBieiDt in German) consists in 
the identity of the initial consonants of those syllables 
that bear the principal accent, whether at the beginning 
or in the body of words. It preceded rime in all the 
Germanic languages, and was used, not for purposes of 
harmony hke rime, but for rhetorical effect. In England 
and Scandinavia it maintained itself during the Middle 
Ages, but in Germany it disappeared before ©nbreim 
in the course of the IX* century. The following Lnes 
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from the $iIbe6ianbSIieti (VIll''' century) will serve ai 
an example: 

Her furlaet in laate lultila sitten 
prflt in bOre barn unwahsan. 
Besidea consonandc idUtemtion, in ^ich UsmeB 
could alliterate with tenues, spirants with spirants etc., 
there existed in Old High German vocalic alliteration, 
in which the vowels were required to be different 
Alliteration, which in Old German was a fundamental 
poetic principle binding together the t^ huli(jLi<6f the 
long line, only serves in modem verse, when used, 
as a mere ornament. It has been employed by some 
modem poets, chiefly in translation and occasionally in 
original compositions: 

9totanb bei 9Itef am SJot^auiS ju Siemm 
@te^t er etn ®teinbilb ftanb^aft unb niac^t. 

Ruckeit 
When only partially applied, as e. g. in Goethe's 
SSnig in 3^ute (No. 3i), it. often has a pleasing effect: 
SS mar etn ^SniQ fn ^vlt, 
®ar tieu H& an iaS ©cob, 
33ein fterfienb feine SBu^Ie 
Sinen golbnen iSei^er gab. 
AssoMAKCE (Sttmntreim in German) is of Romance 
origin. It consists in the identity of sound of the last 
accented vowels of two or more words, without taking 
into consideration the sounds that follow, as gdben : 
nd^mtn. 

Assonance is hardly found in German except in 
translations and imitations, from the Spanish more es- 
pecially. 

The Bxfbaiit (Se^rcetm in German) is the 
repetition of one or more words or one or more Unes 
generally at the end of each strophe, or other division 
(KBM) » 
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of a poem. It is found in popntar and ballad poetry 
(cp. JBoHobe No, 43), and also in cerlain artifidd 
forms borrowed from the Romance languages, such as 
the Triolet, the Roundel etc. 

Thb Caesijba {Safuc or Sinfi^ititt in German), 
Whereas in the classical languages the term caesura 
(= a cutting) was used when a foot contained the end 
of one word and the beginning of another, m the 
modem languages it is used of the pause or break in 
the sense which occurs at some part, usually towards 
the middle, of all but the ehortest lines. Upon the 
caesura and its skilful and varied use, the rhythm and 
flow of the verse m great measure depend. On the 
other hand certain long lines have a fixed caesura, 
by which they are virtually divided into two short or 
half lines. 

If the caesura falls immediately after an accented 
syllable it is called masculine, if immediately after an 
unaccented syllable it is called feminine. As an example 
of fixed caesura, the symbol of which is a straight line, 
we may take a strophe from the SlifiefiinQCnlieb (c : 1 200} : 

des vrSgete Hagene 
vremde degene 
oh ir sie 6 gesehen 
das suit ihr, Hagene mir 
verjehen. 
Varying Caesura is seen in the lines: 

Stnn mo bod Stienfle — nilt ban Qadea 
aSo Starred [i^ — unb SRilbeS pawdtn 
2)a gibt tS — einen guten ^ang. 
Drum ijrflfe — toer pc^ ewlg blnbet 
jp6 ^ has §ttj — jntn ©erjen finbet 
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ez sint in mime hflee 
die niemen hie bekennet: 
habt in vremden landen. 



Oatlines ot Goethe's Metre. U 

EwjAMBBMEKT is the term osed to describe the 
carrying on of the aense without a break from one line 
to the next or a subsequent Une: 

Qa S^ion^S, bem Z^annen f^lti^ 

aJioniS, ben ©ot^ fan ®m<mtt. 

SchiUer: ^it 9flrfl(dKift 
HuTUB is the concurrence of two vowel sounds, 
one at the end of one word and the other at the be- 
ginning of the next In the older literature little trouble 
was taken to avoid hiatus, and even in the classical 
period, it is stilt commonly found. With Schiller it is 
still frequent, with Goethe less so, though not uncommon, l^ 
Later poets, notably Platen and in modem times Geibel 
(1816—1884) and Bodenstedt (bom in 1819), take 
much more care to avoid it, and it is found rarely or 
not at all in their works. The following verses ahow 
several instances: 

^f)v faucet un8 int iBrautgeUanbe 

S)te fQi(^terti(^e Untietannte, 

Xie unmoeic^te Ipatge Dor. 

SBie eun Unten bte @let>eine 

S)«& % mil ^oOiem Qauba^ditm 

Xiei ®oisen ft^oumjoDen S^m;. 

Schiller: Site fian^n. 

n. B. 
Outlines op Goethb's Meteb. 

In his many-sided poetic work Goethe employed 
at different periods of tus long hfe a wide range of 
metrical forms. It is intended to give here a general 
view of his relation to the principal metrical forma at 
various periods of his life. It would be impossible to 
^ve in a few brief pages an exhaustive account of 
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Goethe's poetry regarded from the metrical point of 
view, and no attempt will be made to do so. If the 
metrical structure of any of the poems included in the 
present selection appears to require more detailed 
explanation than can be found in the foregoing remarks 
on general metre, the difficulties will be pointed out and 
explained in the notes on the particular poem. 

Iasbic Vebbe. Simed Iambic Pentameter Goethe 
employed in three forma. 

a) Regular, with riming couplets {a a h V^ and 
masculine endings, as in the poem entitled Sllif 
aHieblngS lob (No. 27). 

b) Irregular, with free arrangement of rimes, a mix- 
ture of masculine and feminine endings, and occa- 
sional verses of six feet (cp. 2|liiitnau No. 28), 
after the manner of Wieland, who had not only 
allowed himself the freest alternation of lines of ten 
and eleven syllables, but also lengthened or shortened 
the line by a foot at will. 

c) In the Ottava Rima {cp. p. LVI). 

Vnrimed Iambic Pentameter or Blank Verse was 
chiefly written by Goethe during the Italian Journey 
(1786—1788), and the time immediately following it: 
SSp^tfltnie auf louriS (1787), loffo (1789). 

Mexandrines were employed by Goethe mainly 
in his youth, during the Leipzig time for two plays: 
Site Sonne \>ti SBerliefiten (1767) and Xit 3»it- 
fc^ulbtgm (1768), and subsequently in parts of |$auft II. 
Jam&tc Trimeters occur also in the Second Part 
of ^aiift — in the Helena Episode — rather freely 
treated, with a free admixture of trisyllabic feet. 
SBa^S ic^ gefel^eit, foQt i^r yeUft mtt Slugen ft^en, 
aSenn i^r ©ebtlbe nic^ bit olte ^ai^i fogleic^ 
^itcild gef(^iuigen in t^ret X\.t\t tCSunberfc^Dl^ 
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S)(i(^ bo6 il^r'JS toiRet, fag irfi'a eut^ mit SBorten on: 
8U8 i(^ beS SBniaS^aufeS ern^n iSinnmraiint, 
Set nfic^ften ^fli^t flebtntmb, ftlwtii^ betrat, 
Srftaunt ic^ d& bn 5btn @finge Sci^ioeigfamteU etc. 

Tbochaig Vebsb. Bimed uierfulige 3:ro(^eii occur 
in Goefhe'a short Anacreontic poema of the Leipzig 
time, and in the ^^tt^gi&btx (No. 39). 

Bimed fttnffu^lgc ^toUfaat occur in Goethe's 
Slant Bon Sottntl^: 

!Ra^ Sorint^nS Don Slt^en Qegogen 

Sam ein SiingliitQ, bort noi| unbetannt. 

@tntB Siiigei: l^offt er fti^ getoogen; 

!Q«be iSdtei: tDoreti gaftDettDotibt, 

gotten frfi^e fdion 

^b^teti^eit unb (So^n 

ISront unb S3iduitgam DotaoS genonnt. 
[^nrtmed fibtffjl|ige Xroc^&en with feminine end- 
ing, ot Servian J^chees, were first used by Goethe 
in the jflaggefang oon beet ebten giauen beS iSfan !(ga: 

SIIS bie ifiau bteS ^orte SBort uttitomtnen, 
®tanb bie Zteat ftart unb DoHer ©c^mwjen, 
^ett bei ^ferbe ©tampfen Dor bra late, 
Unb e§ bem^t i^t, afan !fiin', il^r ®atte, 
@))rtngt )ttm Xurme, fii^ |erab ju ftUtgen etc. 

It was next employed by him, with greater freedom, 
in 1776 in the poem St^afyA (No. 26), occasional 
hues of six feet being found, while at the end of the 
strophe lines of two feet only occur four timea. In 
1788 Goethe returned to the Servian Trochaic metre, 
this time for a longer poem ^moi aiS Sanbyt^aftS* 
tnotec (No. 29), in which no metrical irregidwities 
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The same metre is also found in SRotgenKoQen 
and in 2)tr SSefut^. 

Short Iambic and Trochaic lines with leas frequent 
Jam&ic - Anapaestic and Trochaic - Dactylic measures 
are the usual forms of Goethe's Siebet and Ballads. 
The Stebec he wrote principally in his youth, at 
Leipzig, Strasburg and Frankfort, less frequently at 
Weimar up to the Italian Journey, while with the XIX"" 
century they become rare. The Ballads were written 
principally atWeimar before the Italian Journey (1776 — 
1 786), and in and about the year 1798 (the SSaQobenja^r). 

These lines contain most commonly four feet, but 
someti mes they present the combination of alternate lines 
of four and three feet which is known as Ballad Metre. 
Masculine and feminine enamgs are variously combined 
and arranged. The most general riming schemes are the 
rimed couplets: a a b b, or cross rimes: a b a b. 
The most usual strophe is that of four lines , but 
those of six and eight are also frequent. 

Simple Iambic and Trochaic metres are also the 
commonest forms in the SSeftoftUc^er 3)tDan (No. 53 
and 63), and in many other branches of Goethe's poetic 
work. 

Dicrruc Vbbsb. Sexametem and Pentameters 
were with few exceptions written after the Itahan 
Journey. Before that time they had been employed in 
the Srtumv^ bet ©owfintofomfeit (1777), and one or 
two smaller pieces; but in the ten years following 
the return from Italy in 1788 they came in a steady 
stream, and continued into his old age. In Hexameters 
are written fRelne!e SJuc^S, Hermann unb Slorotl^ea, 
the Sti^iUeS fragment and the (gpifteln etc. In Hexa- 
meters and Pentameters: Mtiamotp1iO]t bet $panjen, 
liltgien I and n (cp. Nos. 44 — 47), (Jpifltmnme 
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(cp. No. 30), 3^im, Xntilei Somt ^ tt&^ernb, 
Sb^Qm, S}ier So^nSjeiten, SQeiSfaQunsen beS SBafiS 
etc Goethe, like Schiller, troubled himself little 
about the improvementa which Voss (1761 — 1826) 
tried to make in the Hexameter of Klopstock. He 
and Schiller thus drew down on themselvea much 
hostile criticism. Two famous distiches directed against 
their use of the Hexameter and Pentameter are that of 
Voss, already quoted: 

2!n SSetnun unb in ^a nuu^t mail $e;ainetn, IDte bee, 
Vbet bie $entatnetet futb bo4 ^oify ejcelltnter; 
and the one by A. W. Schlegel: 

f£mt ^e^ameter finb bei natflrli^tt SZoturotiSiniiS, 
glimmer tegriff snvc O^r jeneiS ^eUtnifc^e SKofi. 
Goethe uses indifferently as a spondee or trochee 
Buch a word as 3)eutfcf|lanb, which Voss and Platen 
regard a9_a_^9£ondee; he treats as a dactyl such a 
w ord ajf^ aterfcuS^ which they hold to be a Creticus 
[generally disregards the principle that 
1 syllable can correspond to classical short. 
Klopstock had employed trochees in place of spondees, 
and this usage Goethe continued. In this his Feeling 
led him aright, since real spondees are, with the rarest 
exceptions, impossible in German, as in every accentual 
language. Voss had tried to reduce Klopstock's Hexa- 
meter to the regularity of Greek and Latin, but his 
endeavours remained without influence on Goethe, who 
cared more for truth and force of expression than for 
correctness of technique. 

Dactylic Verse is only of first-rate importance for the 
Dactylic Hexameter and Pentameter (q. v.). An instance 
of simple dactyUc verse ("itfi f f^^ trochees and 
spondees) is the monologue^ ^tj^igente auf Zoatni. 
S)it l^aft SEBoHm, gndbige fRettecin etc. (Act 1. ec 4). 
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AffiUAEBTio VsBSB was occasionally used by Goethe 
in Ms j^allads. Instances in the present selection are: 
3)et flCtteue f&iaxt (No. 42) and aSaUobe (No. 43). 

Fbbs Kbtthms were written chiefly during the last 

Frankfort period, and at Weimar before the Italian 
Journey — Obtn (Nos. 18 — 24), the iporjentteli from 
Iphigenia, parts of Sanft I, and a few poems of the 
aSeftiJftti^er 3)it)an (cf. Noa. 54 and 66). 

Knittblteebk were employed by Goethe chiefly 
in his youth, at first for comic subjects, and later 
during the last Frankfort time for more serious pur- 
poses, in parts of Saaft, in a number of dramatic 
satires, SaS ^a^rmorftsfeft ju SpiunberSWtiletn, $oter 
ffire^, and ©at^S, in 5)er eBige Sube (1774), ^nnS 
©fu^fenS fioetif^e ©enbung (No, 26), and in a number 
of shorter poems: 3)tn4 )u f^vUtai (1774), Xer 
Wecotfent (1774) etc. He returned to it later (1797) 
in the Segenbe t>om ^ufetftn (No. 31). 

The Ottava Rnu is of Italian origin. It is an 
eight-line strophe usually written in Iambic Pentameters 
with feminine rimes in the order abababce. In Italy 
the Ottava Rima has an epic character which in 
Germany becomes lyrical. The first German poets to 
really acclimatise this poetic form were W. Heinse 
(1749 — 1803) and Goethe, the ottava rima of earlier 
German poets, including that of Wieland's ObtiDn 
(1780), only bearing an external resemblance to the 
origin^ 

Goethe, with whom this strophe was a favourite 
in pensive elegiac moods, employed it in two poems 
belonging to the Weimar period prior to the Italian 
Journey ; — the Suetannnfl *■« ®ebi^te (No. 1) and 
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the @e^ehtmifTe (1784—1786), b fragmentary philo- 
sophic and religious epic. He returned to it later in 
the gneignuns beS go^ (^°- 32) and in the (Spitos 
§u Sc^tQerS ©lode (No, 33). His ottave rime are 
perfectly regular except that instead of adhering only 
to feminine rime, he uses a mixture of masculine and 
feminine rimes arranged according to the order fm fmfmff. 
Each strophe stands independently as a complete 
whole in itself, the first six verses containing the ex- 
position or development, as in the octet of the sonnet, 
and the last two the conclusion, aa in the sestet of the 
sonnet. The Ottava Bima, also called Ottave or 
@tange in German, has hkewiae been employed by 
several of the Romanticists, and more especi^y by 
Platen. 

SoinniTS were attempted by Goethe (cp. Nos. 48 — 
51) almost exclusively in his old age. Nineteen such 
poems by him have come down to us, all conatmcted 
according to the regular scheme of that form, which 
may be briefly described as follows: fourteen lines (of 
Eve iambic feet with feminine ending) made up of two 
groups of four lines (quartets) on crossed rimes, (abb a: 
abba) followed by two other groups of three lines 
(tercets) each with the rime arrangement c d e. 

The sonnet is of Italian origin. It was first intro- 
duced into Germany about the middle of the XVI'^ 
century by Fischart (c 1646 — 1689) and Paul MeUssus 
Schede, and became very popular in the XVII'^ century 
thanks to Martin Opitz. But the poets of that time 
took great liberties with its structure, using mascuhne 
aa well as feminine rimes and almost all sorts of lines, 
though they preferred the Alexandrine. In the XVm"' 
century it was altogether neglected till the appearance of 
Burger (1747 — 1794), whose Sonnets to Molly received 
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Schiller's unstinted praise. Burger was followed by the 
brothers Schlegel, Uie elder of whom, A. W. Sehlegel, 
a master himself in the soimet, did a great deal to 
introduce it among the younger Romantic poets, despite 
a good deal of opposition from the older school. 

Since then the sonnet has gained considerable 
ground as the most fitting vehicle for the concise 
expression of poetic thought The structure of the 
sonnet used by Goethe, the regular Italian structure, 
has maintained its place, but by the aide of it modem 
poets have introduced many other variations, allowing 
themselves great liberty, not only in the choice of lines, 
but more especially in the rime arrangement of the two 
tercets. 

Although of all the poems with a fixed form the 
sonnet is the only one that can escape the reproach of 
arbiburiness, Goethe never seems to have looked upon 
it with much favour, and in spite of three or four 
exceptions, it cannot be said that those he did compose 
have added to his glory. They are often obscure and 
lacking in ease and pliancy. We miss in them that 
perfection of form which has made those of Petrarch 
so famous, and that passion which lends so striking 
a reUef to those of Shakespeare. 

Obikktal Mbtkxs. Goethe never had much sym- 
pathy with the intricacies of those poems that have a 
lixed form. In this respect his attitude towards certain 
Oriental metres was no exception to the rule. Much 
as he admired the genius of Eastern poetry, and 
however powerftUly he felt himself attracted by the 
personaUty of the great Persian poet Hafiz, he refused 
to follow him and his disciples slavishly in the compli- 
cated form of the Ghazd, and other artificial measures. 
He preferred for his SSepfttu^ SHoon the short 
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strophes of foui lines, the trochees of the Anacreontic 
School, free rhythms, or the verse-forms of his early 
poetry, except that in the 3)iDaii the rimes are riclier 
and more curious, thereby enhancing the striking col- 
ouring and the graceful cadence of l£e lines. Heinrich 
Heine, who lu this last respect has often happily fol- 
lowed Goethe, has drawn attention to this point in his 
tRomaitttfc^e @(^ule, where he says of the 2)it)on verses 
that they are: „fci lelc^t, fo Qlitdlt^, fo I|lnQt^auc^t, fo 
&l^erif[^, ba^ man |i4 lounbert, tott bergleii^ in 
beutfdier ©firac^e mSglidi tnar". 

Goethe has left a record of his opinion with 
regard to those oriental metres in the poem of the 
^ioan, entitled 9}a(^&tlbung. After having satisfied his 
artistic ambition, as it were, in the first two strophes, 
he adds in conclusion: 

Buflemeffne SR^^t^mm reijcn freili^, 

XiaS 3:alent er^itt fti$ too^I bann; 

^o(^ vie fi^nelle totbetn fie oifc^eutii^, 

^o'^U SKoSten o^ne Stiit uni Sinn. 

©elbft ber Oeift erfc^etnt (ic^ itiifit erfrewtic^, 

SBenn er ni(^t, cmf note SJorm fiebcu^t, 

^ener toten Somt ein l^nbe mai^t. 

Goethe did not however altogether eschew the 
ghazel in the 3)itian, but he only followed its rigid 
canons in so far as was compatible with free poetic 
inspiration. The gkazels of Goethe (cp. Iiiljcm Bk. IV, 
8, 23, 24; Bk. IX. 4 etc.) are constructed in a very 
free manner. The two opening hnes are on different 
rimes; the riming word of the second line is repeated 
in every other subsequent line, while the odd lines 
rime in pairs, each on a different rime. An examination 
of No. 53 will make this point clearer. 

In the regular ghazel on the other hand the first 
pair of lines and the second line of each, subsequent 
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pair of lines have the same rime or riming word, and 

the remaining lines (3, 5, 7 etc.) are rimeless, as in 

the following example: 

&^ bie SSolte, bie mit mUf unb StaaH fpielt; 

©ie^ ben ajionb, mit ban bet ^immel SBalt ^piiit; 

©ic^ ben gets, ber 6i8 ana gitmonwirt tefi^, 

aSte a lieBtnb mtt bent SQiberl^all f))ielt; 

©ie^ ben Strom, ber toitf^enb fiifi am 3e(« brit^, 

^enn er mit bet ooHen SBoge ©(^waff fptelt; 

©ie!^ ben ©^metterltng, bet IdngS beS ©tiomS ?ttgt 

Unb mit ^^ojtntl^en ftberaQ ffilett. 

<Bpitit bu nttr mit unb fei ein ^nb nui: 

©i^One ©f)iele finb es, bie boS SIQ fpielt. 

Platen. 

Although Goethe did not go into any such minute 
study of Oriental prosody as certain of his successors, 
yet he was in this field, as in many others, the pioneer — 
he "opened the door to the poetry of the Orient", to 
use his own expression. 

The first to fc^ow in his path were Platen 
(Ot^elen, 1821) and RKclcert (£)ftli(^e 8b)fen, 1822), 
both sympathetically noticed by Gloethe. in more modem 
times mention should be made before all of Bodenstedt's 
Sieber bed aflicjo^f^aff^ (1860). 

Tbsza RniA. Another strophic form of Itahan 
origin, the Terza Bima (^eijintn in German), was 
employed by Goethe in one single poem, !8ei SJetcoc^tung 
Don ©(filler's ©c^abel. The terza rima is a strophe 
of three lines (mostly Iambic Pentameters) of which 
the first line rimes with the third, while the rime of 
the middle line serves as the rime for the first and 
third fine of the following strophe. The series of 
strophes closes with one of four Unes, the fourth 
line of which takes up the middle rime of the last 
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terza rima. An example from Goethe 'a poem vrill 

make this clearer. 
^ etnften Sein^auS mar's too id| ^efc^onte 
SSie ^Sati ®c^abelit angeoriintt ticilten; 
Xiie oUe 3^t gebai^f ic^, bie trgroutc 
@ie fle^n in Mri^' fldtemmt Me (onft fw^ fy^tm, 
Unb bei^e ftno^en Me ftdj tBblic^ fc^lugen 
@ie liegen tctiijioeiS jol^ni aQ^tei }u lafUit. 

SBoS loim ber SRenfc^ tnt Se&en me^r gelDtnnett, 
908 ba| m @ott-31atur t^m offenlbare? 
aSie fie bo« ^^it Wfet jn ©eift oetiinnen. 
SBle fie baS ©eiftecjeugte feft betoa^e. 

The fer^a rima was also utilized by Goethe for 
hia beautiful description of sunrise in ^ouft Q 1. 67 sqq. 

RiuB. According to the North German, the modem 
atage pronunciation, there are a good number of rimes 
in Goethe's poetiy which are not strictly homophonous 
in their vowel-sounds. They represent the pronunciation 
of his South German speech, and were quite correct 
according, to that dialectical pronunciation. 

Such are the rimes of the simple vowels e {&) 
and >~(t"e), short or lone, with the mixe d T0wel3~8 and 
fl, abort or long, and also the rimes^HT eti" fan). 

Rimes of tnis nature are still quite common with 
modem poets, who use them probably in imitation of 
Goethe and Schiller, although this procedure is indefens- 
ible DOW that a standard pronunciation is well estab- 
lished. 

The following is a hst of such rimes occurring 
in our selection: 

'Iritte' : '&atte' {'Sndflnttno' No. I 11. 1 -3> 
'ffintAfi Jtn' : 'ttqufrfen' (ib. 11. 7—8) 
■tttt^&Otn' : 'JHnbctwilleii' (ib. U. 58-60) 
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l&^t' •.•&tftc&tttin' mmtemmea nnb ffbfAitb' No, 2 11. 6—7) 
'Srite' : 'Srntbe' (ib. 11. 17-19) 
•^T&miaSmtttz' -.'mttti- (ib. 11. 21-23) 

mad- (ib. 11. 30-""' 



^ „ . iihau*' ('9RaiHeb' No. 4 11. G-8) 
'two' : 'norfitf ('Hn bit &aiW No. 5 11. 2—4) 
'fltfifet' : 'eenlegt' (ib. II. 6—8) 

'lit&ttji' : 'bttrSbtcfl' ('91mt £iebe, n«u« Stben' No. 6 II. 5—6) 
'anomSIiil' : 'jntOtr (ib. II. IB— le) 
'nmpiiaelt' : 'betpifartt' ('Huf bent ©te' No. 8 IL 17—19) 
'&fbnr;'afwub(n' ('KafttDft fllebe' Ho. 9 11. 7—9) 
'ftiOtp' : 'fafleft' caBmtbxrtg SiamtV No. 10 11. 2—4) 
'inube' : 'tjfrifbe' (ib. 11. B— 7) 
'fflua' , 'jutiid' can bit gntftnitt' No. 14 U. 10—12) 
■fttfett' : '1*110' ('Stfunben' No. 17 II. 6-8) 
frilii' ; 'bit' ('Sana SQ((iftn« potHttfit ©mbnnB' No. 25 IL 1—2) 
Ifilltt' : 'fltbiert' (ib. 11. 9—10) 
'etfrtun' : 'iwl&n' (ib. U. 21—22) 
'fi^Bii' : 'fltlt^B' (ib. IL 37—38) 
'twu' ; 'babei' (ib. 11. 101—102) 
jpfiwn' ; 'Sofiretn' (ib. 11. 107— 106ft 
'aepflfitft' : 'atWit' (ib. 11. 151-162) 
'triib' : '&W (i. 11. 161—162) 
'Sttielinmitn' : 'etfreutn' (ib. II. 176—176) 
'ftOtn' : 'idiBn' ('aii| aJiltbtneS 3J>b' (No. 27 11. 181—182) 
■(Branbni' : 'pnben' ('31inenott' No. 28 11. 63-64) 
'&t\iSiW : 'anriidtt' (ib. II. 7-8) 
'Srarnne' : 'ffltime' (ib. 11. 81—22) 
'btbeutti' : 'fltldlrf (ib. 11. 33—34) 
'Dttllerejf : ^^ilrefi' (ib II. 90-91) 
'bBren' : '©pMi">' (ib. 11. 73—75) 
'(ntbiillen' : 'Men' (ib. 11. 128—129) 
'tu(%' 1 'Biti*' (ib. 11 157-169) 
'ftnnt' : 'gtflflnnt' (ib. 11. 168—170) 
'St^ren' : '^aren' Catgeitbe' No. 81 11. 9—10) 
'ft^rt' : 'ae^eti' (ib. 11. 29—30) 
■|*i<It' : 'bail' (lb. 11. 55-60) 
■regtn' : ■tnflatn' (ib. 11. 61—62) 

'©e^nen' : 'iBnen' ('Suttanuna bcfl ganjl' No 32 11. 26—27) 
'gntttet' : 'mmaV ('epKog >u St^iOcT'S OHotft' No. 33 11. 20—22) 
■iCttt' : 'fpaiet' (ib. II. 49-61) 
'Ijtfito' : 'ft^B^ter' (ib. 11. 61—58) 
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■bwH' : 'txltm' (ib- 11. 60-62) 

'OufBtblidt' : 'tatffidt' (ib. 11. 74—76) 

'8rit(ttt' : 'fldifirt' (ib. 11. 100—102) 

'neSn' : 'Jt^an' CStllBnig' No. 36 11. 17—18) 

Welrfiruna' : '8ef ^mflrunn' ('Dtr ©(^abflrafitt' (Ko. 39 II. 84—36) 

'£nm))tni)fiQen' : 'aSincn' ('Scr Suuberf^dina' No. 40 II. 16—18) 

liStDillt' : 'fflllt' (ib. 11. 34—36) 

'kadt' : '«Ii(fe' (ib. U. &4-66} 

'Seile' 1 'St^nieflt' (ib. 11. 67-69) 

•ftrtii' : 'l^fln' {'Bflliabt' No. 43 11. 64—65) 

'feliif : 'jutfitt' (ib. 11, 73—74) 

'mia-:%M' (ib. 11. 92-94) 

'flbm' : 'oorfleHritfitn' ('DaB Spnett' No. 48 U. 1—4) 

■iMen' : 'mflatn' (ib. 11, 6—7) 

■fi^ilte' : •^oOjUql&dtt' ('@U lann nUi|l rabtn' No. 50 U. 1—4) 

•nblidW : 'tatiUdU' (ib. 11. 6—9) 

'fHHteP' : WW (ib. 11. 11— 13> 

'btfllMen' : 'ttblf *»' ('Sfianibe' No. 61 IL 11—13) 

'©tagtti' : 'oetjOnatn' ('fifflite' No. 52 II. 5—6) 

'^n' : 'flriln' Ceeflire' Ho. 53 11. 2-4) 

A Bhort vowel Bometjm ea rimes inaccurately with 
a lo np vowel of the same E ng: 
■^I'T^iff^StflWibt' No. 33 11739—40) 

Cases like the following: 
'SaW- '^inimeton' ('Suf btm ©teVNo. 8 U. 5—7) 
'on' : •etiifarC ('SKlanon' No. 13 11. 10-11) 
'9ttfifln':'fln' ('Hnf SKldHnfl! Xob' No. 27 IL 199—200) 
'flttfiau' : 'an' ('Stintnau' No. 28 11. 19—20) 
' ■ 'attfiun' ('^Ifattifl' Nn. HR 11 27- SR)-- 



.' ('S)re iRattcnfanatr' 1 
'Strnn' : *nal|in' ('fflanabe' No. 43 11. 37—88) 
are correct according to Goethe's South Geiman pro- 
nunciation in which an is long. 

The quantity of the i of §in in the rime 
'Wn'i'arfin' (No. 53 11. 2-4) 
is to be explained in the same way. 

EUmes can also be incorrect if the consonants are 
of different quality: 
'(:6' in 'aSlBlni' : 'umflftfien' ('3u(innuno' No. 1 II. 9—11) 

'uetftn' : 'bma.' ('fian« Qa&UnS foetiW Scnbuno' 
' ' * No. 2& 11 49-60) 
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LXIV Outlines of Goethe's Metre. 

'(:6' in '»rir:'3Cri6' ('§aii« ©mliinifl poetil^t ©enbnno' 
No. 25 II. 89-90) 
'8tttl«' : 'Slri|e' ('Slmenou' No. 28 11. 167~l69) 
'b:t' in 'Stnibe' : '©dte' ('KlUlommen nnb abft^leb' No. 2 
11 17—19) 
'Kaird^rtbtn' : 'bercitett' ('^anS ©ai$|end)>otti[i^c @en> 
Bunfl' No. 26 11. 1(B— 110) 
The nmes of final d with final t (Stlb:S!eIt 
3RaiIitb No, 4 11. 6— 8 etc.) are onobjectionable, as 
in Geiman the voiced consonants d, b, g become 
voiceless t, p, k at the end of a word. Likewise the 
rime gik ia quite correct for the same reason. 



^SV3g> 
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t Slttismma (1784—1785). 

Sec SRocgcn Ion; cS ((^enc^ten feine 3:titte 
X>en leifen St^tof, bet mt<^ gclinb umfing, 
X)a^ t^, ertDo^, m& meinec ftiQen $&tte 
Sen ©ttfl l^tnattf roit fttfi^et ©eete gtng; 
^ fraite mii$ tet etnem tet>en Sc^ritte 
X)tr nentn Slnme bie ooQ Xrofifen ^ing; 
IDet jntise Xag ei^oB fi^ nit ISn^&ten, 
Uttb oOeS tKn^ cninidt mti$ ju entuicEen. 

Unb uie t(^ ^tfl, jog Oim bent Slut bet aBieftn 
Sin lERefiel ^ in ®ttetfen fac^ IgerDor. 
Sc it>i($ nnb tDtt^felte mic^ jn ntnflitltn, 
Unb ttmt^S flefntQtit mlr ntoS $mt))t tmtiDr; 
fits f^Snen SttdS follf i($ nidit mt^ aenic^en, 
S)ie Segenb bedte mti tin tcOIier glot; 
Salb f($ 1(^ mi^ bon SBi^en toie umgofTen, 
Unb ntit mit fclbft in Xiammnrng eing^^Iplfcn. 

0ttf einmol f^ien bie iSunne burdiiubringen, 
Sm iRebel lie^ ^ cine SHat^tit ^n. 
fiet font cr Itife fi^ ^inofigufi^tDinflen; 
$iex teilf cr ptleenb f^ inn aSotb unb $B!^n. 
SSie l^offf i^l, i^ ben erften ®tv^ ju 6ringtnl 
Sie ^ofl^ i^ luid) bei Zrlt6e bop))eIt fc^Bn. 
Sex Inffgc Stamps toot longe nicCrt boQenbet, 
Cin (Sla^ tmadb ntidg unb ii!^ ftanb ge&Ici^ 
01 m) 1 
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2 Poemfl. 

35 SSoIb mac^te mtc^, bie ^ugen aufjnfifilagen, 
(Hn tnnrer Zxiib bee ^eijeitd tuieber hl^n, 
3^ lonnf (8 niir mit fi^neHen ©liden wngm, 
Senn oOtS f(^ten ju titeniien unb )u glii^n. 
S)a ff^wette mit ben SoUen ^getragen 

30 @in QBttlii^ SBeifi Doc meinen Slugen l^bi, 
Setn ft^Snet Silb fa$ i^ in meintm Sdien, 
iSte fo!^ Dtic^ an unb {>Iitf vertoctlenb fi^toe^OL 

^nn^ $u tni^ ni(^t? fpiai^ fu mit einem SRnbc. 

Stm aQei Sieb' nnb S:ieue Xon entflo^: 
85 Srtennft bu mi(^, bie ii^ in manifie SSunbe 

Se£ Serene bir ben retnften SSalfom Qog? 

Xm Icnnft mti$ ido^I, an bie, ju eto'gem l^unbc; 

S)ein fttebenb ^etj fi(^ feft unb fefter f^tofe. 

@a^ i<^ bi^ ni^t mit ^eigen ^ecjeniStr&nen 
40 SOS SbiaU fi^ini na^ mil bii^ etfrig fel^ntn? 

3a I rief i(^ duS, inbem i(^ feltg niebei 
Sin Srbe fan!, tonfl' ^ab' i^ bi(§ aeffl^tt; 
Sin Qobft mir 8lu^, tnenn bun^ bie lungtn t^rubcc 
S)ie Seibenf^aft fti| raj'tloS bnct^getDQ^lt; 
45 Z)u l^aft ntir tote mit ^tmmlifi^ @le^et 
Urn l^eigen Xag bie @tiine (anft ae&t^; 
3)u ft^Ite^ mir bei Srbe befte @at>en, 
Unb iebeS <S1M WiU li^ but(^ bic^ nut $0^1 

3)i($ nenn' i^ nte^t. StDox ^3t' i^ bi$ Dim tuielen 
60 ®a.x oft genannt, unb jeber ^eigt bii^ fetn, 

(Ein t^eS Sluge gloubt auf b{(^ gu gielen, 

^oft itbem Sluge nritb betn ®tia|[ guc ^kin. 

tid), ia ii) inte, ^citf iij Did Sefpielen, 

X)o i(^ bic^ lenne, Iiin ii) faft oUetn; 
65 3(^ nuig mein @Uld nnr mit mit fetbft qftd^a, 

X^ein l^olbed Si^t tiecbc^ nnb Hxfc^lic|ra. 
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@tt m^iSit, fU ^ad): bu jte^^, loie Kng, 
SBie nUi0 toot's, eu<^ menig }u eitt^OIIenl 
8aim i^ in fi^et Dot bent getib^tn Xrng, 
Soum Wjl bn ©ert bom er|ien ^nbettDiHett, 
®o gloni^ bu bic^ fc^on iuiemienfc^ genug, 
Sieifainnft ble ^t^t beS SnoimcS ju eifflaeni 
SSie Dlel {lift bn oon anbem unterfc^iebeii? 
f&atoM bi(§, (e&' nttt ber aSelt in Siiebcnl 

aScrgei^ mtt, xief i(^ auS, ii^ meinf «B got; 

©OH i^ nntfonp We Hiigen offen §aBm? 

Sin fco^ ffliHe Ie6t tn mtinem »lirt, 

3^ letme gonj bm !Kett Don beinen @(a!batl 

Sflx onbre tsdt^rt ^ inir boS ebte @ut, 

3i^ lonn unb loiQ boS $funb ntc^t me^T beigra&eiil 

SBormn fu(^f Of ben SBeg fo fe^nfu^Uboa, 

Sens i$ i|n ni(^ ben erObent jetgen foQ? 

Unb Arte tc^ fptot^, fa^ tnt^ boS Igo^e SBefen 
arm etnem Olid mlUeib'get Stadifu^t on; 
3c^ lonnte mic^ tn t^ent Singe tefen, 
SSaS 1^ berfe^tt nnb ffioiS t^ le^t gettm. 
®ie Ut^Utt, ba wax ii) fdion genefen, 
gu neuen tl^euben ^g mein ®t^ ^txtm; 
Sc^ tonnte nun mtt innigem (Seitrauen 
SRt^ ju t^t nol^'n unb t^re Sla^e fc^en. 

tm redte fie bie $iinb ouS in bie Stretfen 
Sex Iei(^ SBolfen unb beS XiuftS um^er, 
SBie fie l^n fafete, Ileg er fi6) trgnifen, 
Sr lieB fi^ jtelgn, eS toot lein Sie^el me'^. 
SRetn KuQe tonnf tm Xale toteber f^ueifen, 
®en ^tmmel bflrff iS), et ttor ^eU unb ^e^^t, 
Shn; fa^ i<^ (te ben teinften ©c^Ieier fatten, 
<£i ^^ um fte unb fc^tooU in toufenb gfalten. 
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^ Poema. 

^ Icnne bic^, id) tenne beine @i$tD&c^, 
90 ^ uelg Uas OuteS in bir [e^t nnb gtitmntl 
— ©0 fogte fie, *(^ ^t fie ewig frre^en, — 
ISmfJfange ^ler was i^ bit tang' ieftunint, 
S}etn @liitnt(^en tann es an nii^ts gebrec^en, 
2)er bieS ®efc^enl mil ftiHar ©eele nimmt: 
95 au8 anoraenbiift Bewefit «nb Sonnenllar^eit, 

Xin 3)t(^tung ©^Itlex auS ber $onb ber ^a^ett. 

Unb Wenn «S bic imb beinen Sieunben fil^tDllIe 
%m anittag Wirb, fo toirf l^n in We Siiftl 
©DgleUfj mnfaule^ StieitbloinbeeUl^Ie, 
100 Un^on^ Mid^ iBliimen-aSfitifletut^ unb Sufi 
(£3 ft^JDeifit baS SBe^en banger ffitbgeffll^Ie, 
■ Sum aBoHoiBette toanbelt ft^ bte (^irft, 
SBefanftieet tnicb jebe SebtnSloeae, 
Sn Xog Wtcb (le&Itt^ unb bte 9Ia^t intiib l^llc. 

106 ®D lonunt beun, fjwunbe, wenn auf euten SBegeti 
3)td SebenS ^Hvbt ft^toer unb fc^toerec brfitft, 
■ SBSenn euw So^n ein frtft^enieutei: ©egen 

aRit 93Iuinen jiett, mit goQintn gctit^ten ft^mfldt, 
SBir Qe^n Oereint bem nii^ften Xag entgegeni 
110 <So Wbtn totF, fo Ivanbein loir I>egtJidt. 

Unb bann aui^ foil, tuenn Snlel urn uuiS traueni, 
- &ii Ifycvc Su^ no(^ unfre Siebc boucm. 



&m 
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I. Xitttt, 



2. l^iEfeommen mib ^bfi^h (mi?). 

fis f^Iitg mein $etj, Qef^inb ju ^fecbel 
(S2 tDOi flttan faft (]§' g^at^t; 
2)er S(%enb Ufiegte fifon bie Srbe 
Unb on ben Secgen ^ing bie lERoii^t: 
St^on flonb bn iRebemetb bie (£i(|e, 
(£in ouffletttrmtec SHefe, ha, 
asp gfinftemiS aia bent ®efttAu^e 
SDtit Iptnberi fc^tDotjett Sbigcn fol^. 

S)« SKonb Bon einent ffioflenl^gel 
®a^ fldgli(^ cms bem ^ft ^noor, 
3)ie SBtnbe ft^wcmam letfe ^ragd, 
Uaifourten ft^auerltt^ mein O^t; 
3)te 9ioi$t fi^uf tanfenb Unge^eucc; 
Xpi^ frtfi^ tmb frB^ttt^ Uac mein SRut: 
3n meinen SIbent loelt^eS gfcucrl 
3b mclnent ^ei^cn todi^e @bttl 

^S) fd^ i(^, unb bie tnilbe Stcnbe 
914 Don bem f&gen 8U2 auf tni($; 
®an) toar mein $etj on beiner Stite 
Unb iebei SItemjug ffii bii$. 
Sin rofenfoi^neS t^^lingsaetter 
Umgob boS lie^Itc^e ©eft^t, 
Unb ^firtlidileU filr mlt^ — il^r ©fitterl 
3^ §offf eiS, i(§ beriiient' as ni^tl 
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POMDt- 

Soc^ ai)\ f^on tntt ber 9norgenToiute 
Serengt bei ^f^teb mit buS ^nj: 
3n beinen Sta^tn Uelc^e ^onnel 
§n beinetn Sluge ueli^er @^merj! 
3i$ gtnQ, bu ftottbft nitb fo^^ jnr (Scbctt, 
Unb fa^ft mir nat^ tnit nafTem !9It(f: 
Unb bo^, tod^ @lud gelieit gu loerbent 
Unb Mm, mtta, totlc^ etn ®m\ 



3. lltibencSsletn (mi?). 

Sa$ etn Sncifi' ctn !R5dIeiii fte^n, 
KdSlein ouf bei $eiben, 
KBor fo iung unb ii)otgeitr<^en, 
Sief ei f(§nea eS na^ gu ^ifyx, 
So^'ig mit Dtelen ^rotbett. 
noslein, Sfiesiein, SldSletn tot, 
RBSlein anf ber ^eiben. 

flna£c ftxtx^-' ^ ^^edie bti^, 
BUMtin ouf bet ^eibenl 
SUSlein f))to^: i(| ^i^ bi^, 
Sag bu etDig ben^ an mii^, 
Unb i# tDilTS ni^ tttben. 
nssIeUt, 8ie«lein, SUStein rot, 
SUSlein anf ber ^etben. 

Unb ber toUbe Sno^e fna^ 
'i nsslein ouf bet $etben; 
BtMlefat ine^ fu!^ unb ^, 
talf i^ bo^ feln SSe!^ unb S[i$, 
SRuif eS tbtn letben. 
SUSIein, KOdUin, auslcin lot, 
SUtSlein anf ber ^eibot. 
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4. TOatlieb (1771?). 

SBie 5ertlii§ lun^tet 
SKir lie Moturl 
SBie gianjt bit ©onne 
aSie Ia#t bie glut! 

es bcingen Sliiten 
8lu3 iebtm BtDng 
Uttb tanfenb Sttmmtn 
SCuB beni ©e^anc^. 

Uttb tJieitb' nnb SSonne 
!IuS ieber ESruft. 
D ffitb', ©onnel 
D ©ad, Snft! 

D Siei', SteBel 
@o golbeii ft^Sn, 
SBte aJloteenttiDHeit 
Slitf jeneit 4)6^'nl 

S)H feentft ^einili^ 
SoS frif(|e gelb, 
3m 99tatenbatn))fe 
3)ie VoQe SBelt. 

O SDtabi^en, SRabc^en, 
ffiie Ileb' \^ U^l 
mt Um beiti fflugel 
^e tiebft bit mlc^l 

®o tteJt bie Serene 
Hiefattg ttitb Saft, 
Uttb 96)iaettb(uinen 
Sen ^intntetebuft, 
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Poemi. 

mt i^ bii^ tte&c 
mil mamm Stut, 
S)ie bu mix Qugenb 
Unb Swub' nnb 3Jhit 

£u neuen Stebttn 

Unb Iflnjeit gieBft. 
®ci eloig fitudlii^, 
mt bu ml^ (ieSftl 



5. Mn bie (ErroSfiUE (i77i?). 

/$anb tn $anbl unb Sif>;i' auf Sittpel 
Sie&eS aMi(^en, bteibe tnul 
Seit mifil unb mantle ^li^iiie 
S^W bein Sicbfter niH^ oorbct; 
Stbet toenn et einp ben ©ofen, 
5la(§ bm ©hmite ttiebet fltftfit, 
aRBgen l^n bie ©fitter fttafen, 
llSenn er o^ne bi(^ geniegt 

t^f^ flODost ip f(f|on gODonneit, 
^at& i^ fc^on mein aSetf DoPtai^tt 
@tcme (eui|ten mix toie ©onntn, 
9Iui bem Seigen i^ eS dlaHjl 
W&v' iiS) ntaltg bit jut SeUe, 
SJtttdte no(^ bet Ihimmei mit^; 
3)0^ in aQet; btefei SSeHe 
aBtrf' t^ taf^ unb nut fftt bi(^. 

@i$Dn ip mir boS Xal gefunben, 
SSo tnir einft iufammen ge^n, 
Unb ben ®tcom in Slbenbybitiben 
Sanft l^tnnnter gleiten fe^n. 
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Poems. 

Slcfe ^;)eln onf ben W^m, 
Sitfe Sn^tn in bem $ainl 
SIc^, nnb |inter aQen biefen 
ffitrb t)0(^ auc^ etn ^iltt^en feln. 



' 6. Beue XUbt neuea Ite&en (1775). 

$a^ mcin ^erj, ttofi foQ boS gebu? 
SaS lebxfingct bl($ fo ft^r? 
!Stt(^ tin fientbeS neueS ScfienI 
2[i$ triennt bi^ nit^t me^r. 
XBcg ift aICe8, loaS bn lie^teft, 
KBeg toarum bu bi^ ^etrabteft, 
KBeg bein g^ttt^ mib beine 9h^ — 
K^ Wie taa^ bn nui bajn] 

SefTelt bi^ Mt ^genbfiliUc 
S)iefc lieblii^c ^eftalt, 
Xtcfcr Slid ooQ XxtxC mh @&te, 
SRit unenbti^er ®tmait? 
aSia i(^ rafc^ mi^ i^x entgiel^en, 
SRi(^ ccmannen, i^r entflttl^en, 
gffl^ret mt^ im Stugenttid 
fl(^ mein SBeg gn il§r jnrfict. 

Unb an btefem 8(niberfab(^en, 
X)a8 ftc^ ni^ jemigen (filt, 
^m boS ttcie lofe 9Rfib^en 
SRl^ fo tDibtr aSiaen feft; 
SBut in i|rem Son^erfceift 
Selien nun aitf i^te aSeife. 
Xiie iBerftnb'rung ad| uie gtogi 
Stebcl Siebcl 14 m^ toSl 
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7. Hn Bilhibtn (177^. 

«^ in iene ^a^t? 

SBoi t(^ sutei ^ngt itid^ fv felig 

3n bet 5beii Sioti^t? 

^efantif^ in metn ^iininert^en oerfd^loffen, 
Sofl im SJionbenfc^etn 
®Qitj son fetnem ®i^auerUc^ ttm^jfcn, 
Unli i(^ bfimmerf ein; 

Xifiumte ba oon DoQen gotbnen ®tunbm 
Uitflemifi^ta; Suft, 

^otte fd^on bein liibtS EBUb eni)]fui^cn 
Xief in meiner Sxujl 

letn {(^'S not^, ben bu fiei fo oiel Si^tent 
SCn bent S^iiemfdi 1)51^? 
Dft (o nnertiaglii^en ®t[iiftan 
©egenllbet peflft? 

fReijaiber ift mix bed Stfl^UngS SSIfltc 
Stun ni<^ auf bee Slut; 
aSo bu, ffinffel, bi^ ift Sieb' unb (SOte, 
So bn bi^ Slotitr. 



8. JIuf bEm jSce (ms). 

Unb frifc^e Staling, neueil Slut 
@aiig' ii^ auS fieier 3Belt; 
aSie t^ Statin fo l^olb unb gut, 
Ste tni^ am Sufen ^1 
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SHc SBcIe tDicflct nnfent Std^n 
Sm Shibertott ^tnauf 
Utib Serge, tDoIfig l^melan, 
Scgegnen mtfentt Souf. 

Kug*, metn Ksg', tooB Mft bn nt^cc? 
(Solbne Xrfitnne, toinint i^ toieber? 
SBcfl, bn S:iaum! fo SoD) ba btfl; 
^iei otu^ Sltb' nnb StUn ift 

anf bcr SBelle blinfen 
S^aufenb fc^toebenbe Sterne; 
SSeic^e ffldiiL trinfen 
WinflS bit tfitmenbe 3erne; 
SRocQeiWinb mnfliieett 
Sie (cf^attete a3u($t, 
nnb tnt ®ee befpteg^ 
St<^ bie telfctibe Srni^ 



9. KaHInre Jtiebe (1776). 

3)ein €i$nec, bem neaen, 
Sent 9Sinb entgeQen, 
3m Iiomtif bet ftlflfte, 
Siut^ gjefielbafte, 
Smmei ju! Smmet jut 
Ol^nt 9Io[t nnb Siu^l 

fliebec bnn^ Qeiben 
ane^f it^ mt^ f^Iagen, 
Ktt fo Did gxeuben 
2)e< 5M>eii:B crtrogen. 
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i$i Poent. 

^ Site M SReiflen 

Son ^erjcn gn $«}», 
1S^ brie fo eigeB 
®(^ffet baS ®(^metien! 

Ifi . . SSie Tea ^ frte^tn? 

. aae« DerfleBenSl 
jhrone be« Sebenit, 

n iSteie, bift but 

10. mtaibtvts KM^HiEb L (!T76). 

3)tt bu oon bem $immel Hft 
SOUS Selb unb Sclmerjes ftiOcfl, 
S)en, bet hoppeU elenb t^, 
3lD))))elt nrit eiquidung ffiIXe|l, 
«($ i(^ (in beS 2:rei6enS tnfibel 
KBoB foQ aa bei St^merj unb Su^? 
SQgn ^ebe, 
ftomtn, at^ (omm in meine S3ruTtl 

IL Jin ben iBoni) (1778). 

SlUIe^ tDiebec Suf^ snb 3:al 
@tia mit !RebeIe(anj, 
fisfeft enblii^ auc^ dntnal 
SReine ®eele eonj; 

6 Sceltep fiBer tnein ®efUb 

filMbetnb beinen »(ii, 
SBie beS ^eunbcS ^uflc miOi 
tits mein Sefc^icE. 
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^eben 3tadjflaxi^ ffll^tt mefai ^erj 

aSonble jtDif(^en ^w&f unto ©(^mtrj 
3n ber ©nfontfelt. 

Slie|e, flic^e, (kgn gftuBI 
SKnunet tDetb' fd^ fto^, 
®[) Oenoufi^tt @(^ci^ nttb Snl, 
Unb bie Xmu To. 

3^ befoB eS b0{^ einmol, 
SBoiS fo lOftHc^ ifti 
X)a& ntau boi^ gu felner Oool 
SUnuner e8 oetgi^t 

Stonfdie, gfluti, baS %ai tntlong 
O^nt Waft unb ^t), 
ytm^^t, pftec melnem Song 
aRdobictt ju, 

aSenn bu bt ber SSintetnoilt 
SSIttcnb Sberfc^tDtll^, 
Ober um bie Stfl^tlneSproc^ 
SuttQcr ftnoftieit quUtli 

©tlifl, wet p^ dot ber SBelt 
0§ne $at DerTc^He^t, 
<£inen S»tinb am lOufen !^ftU 
Unb titit bent gcnitgt, 

. SBojB, toon aRenf(^tit trid^ gettmH 

Cbei nt^t bcba^t, 

SJitr^ bofi SoB^rint^ ber SSmp 
'. SBonbcft in ber ffla6)t 
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12. Sin (Sletdjea (1780). 
&$er aVittt ®i))feln 

3n data 9Bit)feI« 

®;ith:eft bu 

^um etnen $tiitil^; 

S)ie iBdgeleiit ff^tDctsett fan SSoIbc. 

SBortc nin, liaibe 

Shi^ej't bu on^ 

13. miignnn (17847). 

ffenn^ bu boS Sonb, m bie (SttiDuen fiOt^a, 
3m bmdeln Sou^ bie (SoIb^Dniiigat gUl^n, 
Sfai fonftet ZStnb 09m Itlinieii ^mmel Ue^ 
3)ie aR^ yiia imb ^o^ bci Sotbtei fte^ 
Sennp bn t£ ii)o:^(? 

!C4itit 3)i#i 
Mi)i^ i^ mit bfa;, o meiit QlelieMex, gie^n. 

9ennft bu baS (ouS? Suf ®fiulm ni^t fefat Xai$, 
(£8 g(&njt bn €aal, eS fc^immert bo! ^cnto^, 
Unb aRtmnotbtlbn pe^n unb fe^n mt^ an: 
SBoB ^ mou bit, bu armcS ftfatb, ijetan? 
ftenn^ bu ed too^l? 

SRBi^f i(^ mit bit, mets Sefi^&^, sfe^nl 

f^eImft bu bu eng tinb felnen fSoOen^? 
SoS aHouItin: fndit tm 9le3el fetntn SSeg; 
3n $e^(cn tOD^nt ber S)tadien olte Snit; 
CES p]^ ber gfelS unb fiber t^n bit glut, 
acnnfi bu eS »olg(? 

Slol^in! X)a^it 
0e^ unfer SBegl o aiatet, Ia| aul gic^I 
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14. Jin bie Cntfenrfe (1789?). 

®p fyiV i(^ uiiKic^ btt^ Deiloren? 
S3ip bn, @(^ane, mir entfloHn? 
SliM^ ttingt in ben gtUn^nttn O^ren 
Bin jebea aSott, eiii jebw loit 

®o iDie bes SBonbterS S31i(t am aRorgen & 
fiSerflrtenS in bie Sttfte brinflt, 
SBenn, in bent blouen Staum Bectoigen, 
$o<^ iifiet t^nt bie Sen^e jlngt: 

®o bcinget fingftlit^ l^in nnb iniebet 

1t)in:(^ J^ nnb 9Suf4 unb mm mein ©Hrf; 10 

S>i(^ titfen olle ntetne Siebet; 

tomm, ®tiitbtt, mix jnrfidl 



15. S^S^xs Slagelieb (isoi). 

3)a brolien auf ienem Serge 
Sa ^' ic^ toufenbmal 
SCn meinem ®tafie eefiogen 
Unb fc^oue l^iiutg in boS XaL 

Slonn folg' id| bet meibenben ©etbe, 
aRtin ^flnb^en Beioo^tet mir pe. 
3tf( bin ^eranter fidommen 
Unb bieig bo(^ ftlber nic§t toie. 

3}a ftel^ Don f<^5nen Slumett 
SMe gange aSiefe fo OoU. 
34 bte(^e r«, o^ne ya jpiffen, 
XStm i^ fu gcben foU. 
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Unb 9tegen, Stmnti unb ©etottter 
Serpaff' i^ unhr ban Soum. 
SHe late bort 6(eiBet Oerf^toflen; 
S)oi^ alltS ift letbei tin ^loum. 

@il ftt:§et etn nesenfiogen 
S3o^I illiet jenem ^onSt 
@ie ciba ift toessegogen, 
Unb tpeit in boS Sanb ^Inoud. 

$inau5 in boB Sonb unb toeitei, 
SSiedeic^t gar fibn bit ®te. 
iSmnibtr, ^t @(^afe, borllBeil 
SKtn ®^n ift gai [o toel^. 

16. Crnjt in fSranm (1803?). 

SSic immH, bat t>u fo tiouris (ift, 
3)a aOeS fio^ etfc^eiRt? 
anon fte^ bit's on ben Svgen on, 
l6mVB, bn I|a^ gmeinl 

„Unb ^ab' i^ einfam au^ getDcint, 
©0 iffs nietn eigner ©(^tcj, 
Unb Srdnen fliefien gar fo faS, 
SrUli^tnn mil baS ^j." 

3)ie frolien gfreunbc lobtn bid^, 
O tomm an unfte SJrupl 
Unb toaS bn ouc^ tieiloitn ^aft, 
!8ertcaue ben iSetlu^ 

,^ Ifiroit nnb ranfc^ unb a^net ni^ 
^aB mtc^, ben Slnnen, qudli. 
Hi) netn, Derloien ^<A' ic^'S ni(^ 
®o fe^ cS Dtir aui^ fel^tt." 
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®o laffe betm bid) eillg auf, 
tm Bip ein jimgeS Slut. 
3n btitien ^^ren ^ man Sraft 
tlnb }utn @rtDec&eii Sftid. 

K$r(f| nein, eitDeclen fonn ii^g ttid^t, 
SS pt!§t mir gar ju fern. 
SS liieilt fo ^o(^, cS Blinft fo f<^n, 
933it btotieH jener ©tent.' 

S)ie Sterne, bie Bege^rt man nic^, 
3Kan ftent fii^ i^ ^prat^t, 
Unb mit €ntjudeit blidt man ouf 
SSn jebcr ^eitem fHa^t. 

vUnb mit Sntjaden Blif i^ anf 
@o mant^en liefien ^ag; 
ffietmetnen lafit bie 9ia(^te mh^, 
©0 long' tc^ roeinen mag." 

17. iSefunben (1813). 

^ ging im SSatbe 
®o fiir mic^ ^in, 
Unb nii^tS gu fuf^en 
3)a8 JDor metn ©inn. 

3m ©i^atten fo^ id) 
©in seiiimi^en fte^, 
3Bie Sterne teue^teiA, 
SBic Suglein {(^5n. 

3d| tttpaf eS brec^n, 
S)a fogf eS fein; 
©ott i^ sum SSeden 
fflebtoi^en (tin? 
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3i$ gnili'S mit aQen 

S5en SQJfltjIeln au«, 
Sum ©atten trug ii^S 
Sim ^ut)fc^cn ^auiS. 

Unb ^ifCanjf eS Itticber 
Mm ftiHtn Ort; 
9bn gweigt eS unmet 
Unb um fo fort. 

^s^^» II. Odes. ■<«„<£. 

18. laia^DmetB ®efang (1772?). 

@e^t ben gelfenqucQ, 

Sreube^eQ 

aSie ein ®tenten6Itd; 

flBtt SoBen 

atd^rten feine Suflenb 

@lute ©eiftet 

Snrtff^en mippm im ©efiiHd^. 

gflnglinefrlfi^ 

Sjingt er au8 ber aSoBe 

Sitf bie anarmorfetfen nteber, 

2|ini(^jit toiebei 

9tac§ bem ^immet. 

2)uc[^ bie ®ii)fctgSngc 
gagt tr Bunten ^eftln not^, 
Unb mH ftii^ 5%etttttt 
WeiBt er feine SBrubetqjieDen 
aUt ^ fod 
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SJranten toetben in bem lal 
Unter feinem gufitritt ©lumen, 
Unb bie aSitfe 
Sebt toon feinem ^tai^. 

£0^ i^n ^dtt lein ©c^attental, 

Seine Stmnen, 

Iiie i^m feine Snie' mnfc^tinflen, 

3^m mit Siebe^^ueen f^eti^eln: 

JRat^ bet @6ne brlngt fein Sauf, 

Sdilaneenioanbelnb. 

Bfii^e fc^tegen 
@ti% gefeDig an. 9hin tritt er 
^n bie @bne {ttber^rangenb, 
Unb bie @6ne ptangt mit i^m, 
Unb bie grtfilTe Don bet ffibne 
Unb bie Sa^e Don ben Seigen 
goni^jen i^m unb rufen: iBnibetl 
Sruber, nimm bie ©riiber mit, 
SKit gu beinem often Soter, 
Sn bent eto'gen Ojcan, 
^et rait ausgeftjonnten armen 
Unfet mattet, 

S)ie pf^ tt^! Betgefien* effnen, 
®eine ©e^nenben }u faffen; 
S)enn «n3 frifet in abet SBiifte 
©iet'get ©anb; bie ®onne btoBen 
®miflt an nnferm SBIut; ein ^ilgel 
^entraet unS jum 3:eti^el l^tuber, 
^mm bie SMber Bon ber ffitine, 
9limm bie Stiiber Don ben Oetsen 
aWit, au beinem SSatet mitt 

ibmmt i^r ottel — 
llnb nun fc^ttitlU et 
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^eirli^et; ein gang ®t^ii)it6ftt 
itoflt ben gurften ^eH) mpml 
Unb im roHenben S^rinmp^e 
®iU tv Sanbem ^amen, ©tobte 
SQJerben iinter feinetn gu^, 

Unauf^altjam raufiit et toeiter, 
fia^t bcr Ifitme glatnmengiijfd, 
SKiirmDr^aufer, eine ©d^Opfung 
©einct SiiUe, Winter jic§. 

Bebern^Su^et trdgt bet attlaS 
auf ben aiiefenf^uttetn; foafenb 
SSd^ett Met feinetn $aiit)te 
loufenb Slaggen bnrt^ bie Sfifte, 
Seugen feiner §ertli(^feit. 

Unb fo trSgt er feine aSriibet, 
®efne ©i^d^e, fdne ffinbei 
3)em erteottenbtn @rgeuger 
i^teubeliiaufenb an ba8 {leij. 

19. Jfttt ^ifiniagEr Brniuia (1774). 

@;iube bU^, RconoS! 

Sort ben taffelnben IrottI 

iBetgab glettet bei SBeg; 

eHeS e^winbeln aiJgert 

aJMr »pt bie ©tirn bein Saiibeni. 

lf(^, ^ptfert c8 gleii^, v 
Itier ®tod unb @teine ben Xcott 
aiof^ tniS Sefien :^neint 



iibe 



9hra [i^on ttieber 
SJen erotmenben ®(^rltt 
aRu^fom Serg j^ioaufl 
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Slnf benn, ntc^ tr&se beim, 
®tre(enb unt> ^offenb §inanl 

SBeU, ^odi, ^miiti) bet Slid 
9ltnQiS tnS Stben ^Inein, 
SSum ©etirg' jum ®eiirg* 
@^toe(tt bet etotge @etft, 
IStDiQett SebenS a^nbeDoO. 

@eitto&±S beS ttbaha^S ®(^attat 
Sie|l bidi an, 

Unb etn grifi^ung bet^eifeenbet fflIU 
auf bet ©(^meUe beS aRob^ene bo. 
SaEe bic^I — mx ait^, 3Rdbc^en, 
Stefen Ti^ftumeitben Xvcml, 
©tefen frift^en ©efunb^eitSBtirf! 

8C6 benn, rafter ^indbl 
mt% bit ©onne iinltl 
e^' fie pnft, e^' midf ©tetfen 
Sfegtelft im aRoore Mefielbuft, 
GEnl^itte ^efet f^nattein 
Unb has f^lotteinbe ®e%ein. 

Znmlnen Dom It^ten Stro^ 
Sleig tnit^, ein Seuermeet 
9Rtt im fcfidumenben Sins', 
SRii^ geblenbeten 3:ainnelnben 
Sn bet ^ene nfii^tli^es Zon 

X3ne, ®(^tDaget, inS $otn, 

Wofile ben fi^aUeiiben Xxai, 

3)a| ber OrcuS Oeme^me: mir fommen, 

£0^ glei^ on bet £uxe 

3)et ffiitt taS ftennblicEi emt^fange. 
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20. J&tDmEl^BU2 (1774), 

Sebeife beineit ^imtnd, 3eu8, 

ma ^olfenbunft, 

Unb iibe, bent ^naBen Qlei(^, 

Set ©tflelit lopft, 

£[n @ic(|en bi^ unb !8ergeS^i)I)n; 

aWufel mfr meine ©tbe 

S)0(^ lalfeit fte^n, 

Unb nttine $iitte, bie bu itii^t geboiu, 

Unb meinen |terb, 

Um beffen ®(ut 

Xiu niiil beneibeft 

^d) feiuie nt^t§ ^rmereS 

Unter ber ©onn', otS euc^, @3ttetl 

3^r nfi^ret fttmmetlti^ 

SSon Dpferfteuern 

Unb ®tbtlSlim3) 

Sure maitpi, 

Unb borbtet, mfiren 

Kidit mnbet unb SettTet 

^offnnngSDoHe ^^oren. 

3)0 l(^ ein ffiinb max, 

Siii^t Wuftte Wo au8 no(^ eln, 

flei^rt' i^ mein owirrteS Stuge 

Bur ©onue, ots Wtnn brttbet tofit' 

(Sin D^r, gu :^Bren nteine ^lage, 

(£in $erj wtc mein'S, 

@ii$ beS {Sebc&ngten ju tibannen. 

EEStr ^alf mtr 

SBibet bet Sitonen liberjmtt? 

SBn tettete Com 3J)be ml^, 
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$0^ tm ni^t atLtS feQ^ WUai)>tt. 
^etlig gtu^enb ^erj? 
Unb gtO^tefl lung unb gitt, 
Srtroaen, SRettungSbonl 
3)etn @cf|lafenbtn ba broken? 

3^ bt^ e^ten? 3Bofar? 

$aft bn bie ©c^merjen geltitbert 

3e bes SBelcibenen? 

^oft bu bie ^ranen geftillet 

3e bes ©efinflftefen? 

$ot ni(^t mi^ jum ^anne gef^mi^et 

S)ie oHma^tige S«t 

Unb ba8 twifle ©(^idfal, 

SReine $ettn unb beine? 

SSd^nteft bu ettoo, 
3d| fottte boS Seien ^ofTen, 
§n SBliften flie^n, 
aSell ni^t aUt 
semuntt&amt nlften? 

^er fife' i^, forme aWenf^en 

^ai^ meinem iSilbe, 

etn Oefc^tec^t, boS mtt glei^ fd, 

8u leiben, ju tueinen, 

3ii fleniefien unb ju freuen fii^ 

Unb bein ni^t ju a^ttn, 

SBte i(^l 

21. T^aTp:rti\rt im ffiDhtfer (I7T7). 

IDetn ®eiec gleic^, 

S)et aBf fi^Weten aRotflenJooffen 

mi fonfton gittig ru!^ 
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Vtai) Suite f^aut, 
S^tDctie mein Sieb. 

3)enn ein ®ott ^at 
Sebem feine Sa^n 

SBotgcgeii^net, 
®te ber ®(iiilti(^ 
aiofcfi jum fwubiflen 
Sieie xennt: 
ffiem oterUngtud 
©08 $etg jufammeniog 
®r ftrSubt oergeBenS 
SMj flegen bie ©d^tanfen 
®eS e^tnen fJabenS, 
Den bie boc^ btttw ©<^ere 
9hir einmol Wft. 

3n Sltfi^B-S^auet 
^flngt ft# boS rmt^e SSitb, 
Unb mit ben ©pertlnflen 
^abtn Mngft bte Stei^en 
an %e ©flini)fe fii^ gefeirft. 

Setf^t {^S, folgen bem SBaaen, 
S)en gorhino fil^, 
aSie ber gemad^li^e ^irog, 
9Iuf gebeffetten SBegen 
Winter be« ^Hj^ten GEinjug. 

afiec afifeita wer iffs? 

3tt« ©ebiifc^ Dexttett fti^ feln $fab, 

Winter i^m fi^lagcn 

iiie ©trftui^e jufommen, 

Sag <9raB fttl^t Uiebei anf, 

SHe £}be Krft^liRQt i^n. 
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Stc^, wee §eilet Me ®i^tn«aeB 
a)e3, bem SBalfam gu ®ift Wtn*? 

auS bet JJiiQe ber SieBe tronf? 
Srft Derat^tet, nun ein SSera(^tn, 
St^tt n ^eimlidi) ouf 
©eintn eignen SSett 
3n ung'nilgenbei ©ettftfni^ 
3ft mif itinm ^fatter, 
SBoter bet SieBe, ein Ion 
®einem O^re Serne^mlic^, 
©0 etquiJe fein $erjl 
i&ffne ben umwBHten ©fi* 
ttSer bie taufenb Cuetlen 
9}eBen bent S)urftenben 
Sn bet SBilfte. 

S)et bu ber gfrenben Biel f^ajfft, 
3ebem etn ftterfftefienb aRofe, 
Segne bie ©tuber bet Si'tfli 
auf bet ga^rte be« SEBiftS 
SRit jugenbtic^em ttietmnt 
Std^li^er SRDtb[u(^t, 
@))ate Sia^et beS UnbiUS, 
®em fi^on gci^te Detgebfi^ 
SSe^rt mit ^Utteln bet ©ouet. 

Vbtx ben @in[amen plf 

3n beine ©otbiootlen! 

Umgib mit SBintetgtan, 

8i8 bie aiofe wieber ^etonrrfji, 

SHe feu(^ttn $aote, 

D Sieie, beineS 33i(^ter8! 

9}tU bet b&mmetnben t^odel 
Qeut^teft bu il^ 
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Z)uc<^ bie tjrurten tiei Stai^, 

fitter grunblofe aSege 

Stuf dben ©efUben; 

SIFHt bent taufeubfarfifgen iffioirgen 

Sa^ft bu inS ^eig i^m; 

aRtt bem beigenben ©tunn 

Xifigft ba t^n IjoiSf tmipox; 

aBinterftrBme ftfitjen bom gelfen 

3n feine ^jolmen, 

Unb atltat beS HeSti^Tten ©ontS 

aSitb i^m beS geffitditeten ©ipfelS 

©t^neebefianBner ©t^eitel, 

©en mit ©eifterrei^en 

Srfinjten ci^nenbe belter. 

S)ii fte^ft mtt nnerforfc^tem SSufen 

©e^etmniSOoH offenbar 

fiber ber erftmintett SSeU 

Unb {^auft auS SBolten 

Stuf i^e "Sitiifi unb ^errlti^fett, 

3)ie bn ouS ben Stbent betner aSrfibo; 

9teben btr mafferfl. 



22, IffiBinE (Satfin (1780). 

SBel^et Unfterb(i(^en 
©on ber ^ftc^fte ?pteig [eln? 
2KU nlemonb ftteit' ii^, 
Sbei ic^ geb' i^n 
Set ewig BcBeafic^en, 
Stnmer neuen, 
©eltfamen Softer SoofcS, 
©einem ©t^oltinbe, 
S)er ij^antaite. 
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Smtt 1^ l^at et 

Wk Sanncn, 

SMe ex (onp nut oDdn 

3ufle^nben, 

Unb ^ot feine ^ube 

an bet Sfitin. 

®ie mafi rofenbeltanjt 
3)ht bem Silienftengel 
Qtumentfilei: ^etreten, 
@oinmert)0geln gebieten, 
Unb leti^tna^nben %att 
mt Sienenliptien 
EBon iBIiUen faugen: 

Obet fie mag 
aRit fliegenbetn ^aox 
Unb bfifterm mm 
3m 2Binbe fawfen 
Um gelfentofinbe, 
Unb taufenbfotWg 
aSie aSorgen unb atienb, 
3mmet toec^felnb 

Sen ®tertitic^en fc^einen. 

£a|t uilS oDe 
3)en SSoter pteifeni 
Sen atten l^o^en 
3)ei foI(^ eine fi^Bne 
Unbettoelflii^e ®attin 
3)em fteil)ti(^en anenfc^en 
SefeQen mdgenl 

Senn nnS oUein 
^ ec jie necbunbrn 
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aim $immel86onb, 
Unb ifyc geboten, 
3n grrenb' unb ffilenb, 
MIS tteue ©artin 
9Hi^t ju tatmiifta. 

JUIe bie anbern 
Slimen ®e[(^tec^ter 
3)er linberreic^cn 
fieBenbigen ©rbe 
SBonbelR ntib Welben 
3n bunfelm ®enug 
Unb ttiiSen ©c^meijen 

ffief^tfinfien SeBenS, 
@e6eugt DDitt 3°^ 
5)et 9Iotbiirft. 

UtiS (tbei; %ai a 

Seine gemanbtefle 
SBeraorteite Softer, 
greut eut^l gegennt 
SSegegnet t^r lieblic^, 
SQite einet @eIieBtenI 
Sofet t^t bie aGiicbe 
3)et Siauen im ^aa&l 

Unb bag bie alte 
©(^totegermntter SSeiS^ 
S>a8 jorte ©eelt^en 
3a nit^t beleib'gel 

Iioi^ lenn' 1^ i^te ©c^loeftec 
S)ie oltete, gefegtere, 
aUcine ftitle greunbin: 
D ba§ bie erft 
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SRit bem S^te btS Stbcni 
©ii^ Bon mir toenbe, 

Sit eble IreiBerin, 
£r5fterin ^cffnunQ. 

23/6rEnj(n hw UDenri^lflEa (1781?). 

SSenn bei nialtt 
^eUifle HJotet 
Split gtlaffenei ^caib 
au3 collenbm ©often 
©egnenbe SBlige 
ftSer bit ffirbe fflt, 
Sufi' iH) ben te^ten 
Soum feints SleibeS, 
^nblii^c @(^auer 
Iteu in bet Shnift 

!£)enn tntt ®5ttmi 
SoQ rt# itit^ m^tn 
Stflenb ein SDlenf4 
$etit er fid| oufto&cbB, 
XLbD le^ii 

Smt bem ®(^rftel bte ©tenie, 
Stirgenbs '^often bann 
2)ie unfic^ent fBol^lm, 
Unb mit t^m fiiieien 
SBoBen imb SEiJinbe. 

©te^t et mit feften 
SKarfigen ffinot^en 
%[uf bet uo^Igeatunbettn 
Souernben @rbe; 
fRdsift tx nic^t onf 
Km mit bet Sii^e 
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Dtes bet SieJe 
Stc^ ju uergleid^en. 

naS nntetfd^eiiiet 
®iittet Don Wtn\d)m? 
®a6 Dtele saJeffen 
Sor jenen tcanbeln 
Sin etoigec ©tiom: 
UniS ^e^t Me SffieQe, 
Serfc^Iingt bie Selle, 
Unl) Wit Derfinlen. 

(Sin tletnei Dling 
fflegtenat unfer SeBen, 
Unb Diete &^ii)k^lts 
Slei^en ft^ bauemb 
tin i^reS SafeinS 
Unenblii^e Sette, 

24. Das mniiift (1783?). 

ebel fei ber aRenfi^, 
$iUftei^ unb Qut! 
SJenn boS aOein 
Unterfi^eibet i^ 
SBon otten aSefen, 
Site Job: (ennen. 

$eU ben mtbefannttn 
^i^txtt SSefen, 
2)ie toil olgnenl 
S^nen glcic^e ber aKenf^; 
®ein fB^pkl le^t' uuS 
2!ene gtmiben. 

3)enn unf^Ienb 
2fp bit mataxi 
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fBi Ieu(^tct bie ®Dnne 
flfiet assr unb ®ute, 
Unb bem ffierStec^et 
@Ianjcit, ute bem Se^en, 
Set HRonb unb bie ®tenie. 

SSinb ttnb Strdme 
Conner unb $agel 
%au{d|en i^rtn ffieg, 
Unb eigteifen 
SotDBerettenb, 
Cinen urn ben anbanu 

8Iu^ fo bOiS &lnd 
%oi;ipt untet bie aRenge, 
gagt bolb bed ^aben 
mocEige Unf^ulb, 
Solb iui(^ ben (ci^teii 
©(^uGiiaen ©t^eiteL 

?tai^ emigen, e^rnen, 
®ro§en ©efefien 
awaken totr alle 
UnfereS 3)afein8 
^eife DoUenben. 

9hir aQein bei a^Ienf^ 
S^emtog baS UnmiJgli^e: 
l£i untecfc^eibet, 
aSfllgtet unb ri^tet; 
@T lann bem Slugenbttit 
SJouer Deriei^en. 

ffii aHein bocf 
Hen Outen lol^nen, 
S)en asafen fttofen, 
$eUen unb tetten, 
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aitfc* Srrenlie, ©^meifeiibe 
aWfelt^ uerBinben. 

Unb Wit nere^ten 

S)ie Un(terb(icf)en, 

%U iDfiteii fie Wltn^tn, 

laten Im gro&en, 

S3a3 ber 16e{te im tleinen 

Sut ober mSc^te. 

Ber ebte SKenff^ 
@€t ptftett^ unb flut! 
Unetmubet fc^aff er 
3)03 Sffiiglii^e, tftet^te, 
©ei unS ein Sfiprfeitb 
3«iei: fleol&neten SUefent 

111. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



CtftlfiMHift lAntB alien ^DlifAnitfea, 

2B. :|ans jSai^fena pDeiififiB ^cnbunp (1776). 

3n feinet aSerfftatt ©onntagS frii^ - 
@te:^t imfer tewer ajieifter §ie, 
©tin f^mufeia ©t^utafca oSselegt, 
gtnen fauJetn SeiermamS er ttogt, 
Sa6t ^ef^bro^t, jammer unb Snei^ie xt^ttn, 
3)ie a^l fteift on bem 8Jrteit8fafteit; 
(St ru^ nun oui^ am fw^'nten lofl 
Son iBonc^em Swfl «"!' mam^em S^Iofl. 
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SBie er bie IM^ttngSFonne \pM, 
Z)ie 81u9 i^ neue SltBeit gebiert: 
@r fii^It, bag er dne tletnt SSelt 
3n fdnem ®e!^inie firfltmb ^alt, 
S)a| bie fangt an ju uitten unb leben, 
3)q| n fie genu ntdt^f von ^ geben. 

Oct ^Atf eln Singe treu unb ftug, 
Unb iDftr* au^ UebeDoQ genng, 
gn fi^ouen mani^eS tiac unb retn, 
Unb mieber aUt£ ju mo^en fetn; 
$&tf au^ eine Snnge, bie fi^ ergo^ 
Unb leii^t imb feln in SBorte flofe; 
3)e£ tSten bie SRufen fi(^ trfieun, 
aBoOten l^n jum Meifterfdnger biei^n. 

S)a tvUt l^erdn dn jnngeS 3Beib, 
amtt Sonet ©mft unb tunbem Set6, 
ftrSftig fte ouf ben grflgea fte^, 
^(^, ebtl oot fi[^ ^in fie ge^t, 
D^ne mit ^^Itpp nnb ®tttg gu ft^toihtien, 
Obev mit ben Slugen ^txum jn ft^arlenjen. 
@(c tifist tiata SNa^ob in i^et $anb, 
3^ ®Mel i^ fin glUbea Sonb, 
^lUt' anf bem $au^t dn Sornfi^rhanj, 
3!^ Ouge toor Itc^ten Xages ^Ima 
mm nenut fie tfilig S^Borteit, 
®onft aa^ Srogmut, Btec^tftrtigtrit 

SHe tritt mil gutem ®mg ^eidn; 
(gt bto6 nic^t mag BtrtDnnbert frin. 
Senn tole fie i% fp got nnb f[^5n, 
3Rdnt cr, CI ^Otf fie lung gef^X- 

(K MI) 
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SBor Dtelen in bem SffleltiDirtiDefen, 
SaS bu follft ^a&en Hate ©tnnen, 
!ni(^tS UiiQefct)t({lt[^g ntagft fieginnen. 
SQJenn onbce biircfieinanber rennen, 
©oUft bu'S mtt tteuem Slid etfennen; 
SBenn anbre bdrtnlii^ fii^ tieflagen, 
©oCCft ft^fflanftoeis beine @a^' ftttttagen; 
©ottft l^otten ab« ^t' unb JRec^t, 
3n attem Sing fein f(§Il^ unb f(^le(§t, 
^nintinteit unb Jugenb 6ieber pteifen, 
5i(i§ Sofe tnit feitiem SRomen l^£i|en. 
3M(^tS Detlinbett unb nic^ts berfflifceU, 
!J£i(^tB Dctjietlit^t unb ni(^t8 terttifielt; 
©onbem bie Self foH UDt bit fte^it, 
ffiie 8lt6rec§t ®flrer fie ^at flefe'&n, 
3^r feftes Se&en unb aK5nnlic^!elt, 
3^re innte Sroft unb ©tdnbigtelt 
IBet 9lotur-®eniu8 an bet ^oub 
©oH bi^ ftt^teu butc^ oHe Caub, 
©OH bit seigen aHeS Setien, 
3)ei Menfc^en tounbetlid^eg 3BeBeit, 
3t|t SSitren, ©u^en, ©tofien unb ZtrXbm, 
©(^ieben, 9lel&en, Stdngen unb Siei^en, 
SMe tuntetfiunt bie Sittf^aft tcDett, 
^et StmeiS^auf but^einanbet follett; 
fSHaq bit alier M aQem gefc^e^n, 
au tfifft in einen SouBerfaften fel^n. 
©i^reifi' bo« bem aHeufc^enBod auf Krben, 
Ob's i^m ntSc^f eine ^igung toeiben." 
2)a Rta^t fie t^tn etn g^enfter auf, 
^Eigt iW btangen otcl tiunten $auf, 
Untei bem ^immd aUerlei 9Befen, 
SBle i§r'8 miSjt In feinen ©djriften lefat. 
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@le mm ttn litbt aKeiftet fii^ 

fin bet SWatur freut Munniglic^, 

S)a (t|t ifyc on ber onlieni ©dten 

(Sin otieS Skibleitt ju t|m gletten; 

Man nennet fie ^ifforio, 

SK^t^ologia, gatiula; 

@ie {(^lt;i))t mit feui^enb-lDanfentien Si^rittett 

©tne fltoSe Sofel in ^olg gtl^nttteii; 

Socouf fetit i^r mit meiten nmein imti Salten 

®ott Sttttt Sinberie^M ^olten, 

SRiam, Sba, i^arabieS nnb ©d^tong*, 

®DbDin unb ®omona'S Untragong, 

ftBnnt aui^ bie jtoOlf burt^Iauc^ttgen ^auen 

S^ie in dnem S^renf^iiegel fc^auen; 

3)ann uDerlei SBIutbitrft, gceuet nnb 2Ki>rb, 

I)et i»fllf Si^ronncn ©i^onbenport, 

aui$ oHerlet St^r' rnib gutt SBeiS, 

Itftnnt fe^n ©t. 9peter mit ber ©eife, 

(l6et ber 58elt {Regiment ungufrieben, 

!Bon unferm $etrn jured|t bcfi^ieben. 

%ii) mar bematt bei loeite Slaiitn 

S^reS ^eibe iinb ^dfitppS unb mic^ ber ©aum 

SWit toettfi(§ Sngenb- unb Sope^Oef^it^t. 

Unfer ajieifter boiS ott erfitfrt 
Unb freut fti^ beJTen lounbetfom, 
®enn ea bient fe^r in feineu ^rom, 
©on wonnen cr fii^ eignet fe^ 
®ut ffijempel unb gute Sefic', 
(Eii^^lt boS eben fi; unb treu, 
ffl(3 loflt' et felbft fle(9n baJei. 
©ein ®ei(t tear gang ba^in ge^annt, 
6r |5tf fein Stuge bobon termonbt, 
$atf a nt(^t l&inter [einem 3hnlen 
^iken mit klaifptta unb ©(^ellen \puien. 
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3)0 tat et einen SRarten fpllren 

aSit fdodS- mi Stffenftirttng' ^ofieren 

Unii mit tl^m @[^ti)anl unb ERaneteiben 

®in luftig 8toif<^enft>iel bereiten. 

@[^te))))t: winter fti^ an einet Seinen 

SIQe 9taiten, gio^ unb Heinen, 

Slid unb ^oget, geftredt unb tnunB, 

Sta ju wiitfl unb aH ju branfi. 

aKit einem gtofeen gattenfi^toanj 

ategiert er T'e Bit ein'n Stffentanj, 

SBefpflttrt eineiS jcben giirm, 

Irei&t fie inS S9ab, fc^netb't i^nen bfe SBilrm', 

Unb ftt^rt gar Bitttr tiiel Sef^lceirben, 

3)afi t|ier bo(^ ntc^t tODllen Uen'ger loeiiien. 

SSie er fi(^ ftel^t \o urn unb um, 
jFe^tt i^m bag faft ben Sopf tienim, 
aSte er moat' SBorte ju flUem ftnben? 
aSte er mOi^f fo otel ©^toaa oetfiinben? 
SBie er m6(f)t ijnmer mutig bleiben, 
©0 fort JU pnflen unb ju fi^reiben? 
©a ftelgt anf einet 9BoC[e ®oum 
feerein ju'S OfierfenfterS SHoum 
3)ie aJiufe, ^eiltg onjuft^ouen, 
iffiie etu aSilb unfrer ftefieit Jlfrauen, 
S>te umgitit i^n nit t^rer Skr^eit 
Sfmmer frfiftig mirfenber aSii&r^cit. 
©ie fpric^t: ,3ct| tomm' um bi^ ju melttn, 
9Iimm meinen Segen unb (Sebei^nl 
©H lietlig Oeuer, boS in bit ni:§t, 
©Chios' au8 in ^o^e li^te ®lut! 
3)01$ bog baS SeBen, bag bi(^ trelbt, 
Smmer bei l^otben firaften bteibt; 
$ab' iH) in beinem innem ^efen 
^fidfymriQ unb Solfam ouSerlefen, 
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S)a§ beine ©eel' fet toonnerett^, 
(Etner Stni^pt int Xaue steii^." 

Sa 5etgt fte iljtn ^titter feinem ^ouS 
^eirntii^ gut Itinteittic ^inauiS, 
3n bem eng umgejaunten ®arten, 
Sin l^ofbeS SRagblein fijjenb tuorten 
Sim ^dcf|Iein, htm $olIiinberftrau(^; 
3IIU a&gefeiAem ^oii^t unb Slug', 
©i^t tmter einem 2t(tfeI6innn 
Unb ffiiirt bie SSielt rings am fi<^ loum, 
$at Slofen in i^reit ©c^o^ geppA 
Unb fitnbet eln ffcanjletn fe|r gefdiictt, 
SRit ^effen ffinofpen unb Sldttent brein: 
tf&r uen mag uol^l baS ^Snjet fern? 
©0 (Hjt fie in fii^ feftft genetgt, 
3n ^offnunggfuOe i^r Sufen fteigt, 
35r SBefen ift fo o^nbeBoK, 
SSeig ni(^t, toaS {ie fti^ lofinfifien foQ, 
Unb untec Dieler ©tiUen Sauf 
©teigt mo^t einmol etn ©eufjer o«f. 

SJonim ip beine ©tlni fo trii6? 
^aS, maS iid) bt^nget, fuge Siib', 
3tt Dolle 2Bonn' unb ©eliglcit, 
Xie bit in ®nem ift bereit, 
^er maxi^B ©i^iffal miiteboQ 
an beinem Stuge fii^ tinbetn foil; 
Set buri^ mani^ toonniglic^en $ii| 
SSicbeigeboien teerben mug, 
aSie et ben fc^knfen Seib umfagt, 
Son otter ana^e finbet 9iaft, 
aSie a inS titU ^mttin ^m% 
Slew fittenStag' unb Srfifte trinft. 
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Unb bit (e^rt neueS Sugcnl'flKfl. 
Seine @if|alf^eit le^ret bit jutfid. 
3Rit 9teden unb manc^en ©^elmetefen 
3Birft i^ 6alb nagen, batb erfreuen. 
©0 mitb bie Ciebe nimmet alt, 
Unb loirb ber 3)i(^tet nimmer (aft! 

SSBie et \o ^eimUi^ gfuiltic^ lefit, 
3)0 btoSeit in ben 5fiJolIen f^toebt 
@in @ic^!ranj, eloig tung belaubt, 
Sien fe^t bie 9Iarf|tBelt i^m aufs §au^; 
3n gtofttlpfu^t aU bos ffioH oeibannt, 
S)a8 fetnen aWeipet je Derfannt. 



26. -SeefaM (>776). 

SJange Siofl' nnb 9lflc^te panb niein ©i^iff befrat^tetj 
©flnffeer SBinbe ^orrenb, fafi mtt tteuen gfitimben, 
SRii @ebulb unb gtittn iSJtvt eigei^enb, 
^ im $afen. 

6 Unb fie ioaxm boftpeft ungebidbifl: 
©erne gflnnen Bir bie f^nettfle Seife, 
®ern bie ^oift ^dfjxt bir; ©uterfutte 
SBortet btftBtn In ben SEBelten beinet, 
SBirb 9{fii(e^renbem in unfent ^nnen 
10 Sieb' unb $teiS bit. 

Unb am frozen aJioraen toarb'S ©etftmmel, 
Unb bem S^tof entjauifigt unS bet 3}laixo\t, 
StUeS loimineU, aUeS lebet, toebet, 
SRit bent erften (SegenS^au^ ju fi^tffen. 
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Unb We ©egd fitfl^en in bem ^audie, 
Unb bte Sonne iodt mit geuerfieSe; 
Siiijtt bie ©egel, jic^ bie ^o^en SSJoHen, 
^aut^gen an bem Ufer aUe ^eunbe 
^offnungSliebec nati), int gi^eiibctaumel 
Efteifefieuben tefi^nenb, toie beg @tnfc^iffntorgcn<, 
^ie bet ecften l^o^en ©tetnenn^c^e. 

SKer gottgefonbte Sfficf^fetoinbe treifcen 
©eitWdrtS itin bet Borgeftectten ^a^rt a6, 
Unb et fc^eint fic^ i^nen ^ingugeBen, 
©tieBet leife (ie ju iifierliften, 
Zxm bem Bto^^ ^^^ ''^'f ^^ fifitefen Sege. 

aber aniS ber bumpfcn grouen gerne 
^nbet (eifftoanbelnb fii^ bet ©tiitm an, 
SJtiidt bie iBOgel niebet aufS ®eli3af|et, 
3)tu(it bet HRenfd^en [(^Wellenb ^etj botnieber, 
Unb et fommt fSoi feinent flatten SMten 
©tredt bet ©t^iffet tlug bie ©egel niebet, 
ajtit bem angftetfaOien aSaQe ffiielen 
aBinb unb SKSeHen. 

Unb on jenem Ufet btUbcn (te^n 

gtennb' unb SieSen, beben auf bem ^eften: 

8t(§, tootum ifl et nli^t tiiet geblieben! 

ac^, bet ©tntm! Setf^tagen. toeg »om Oliiiel 

©oK bet Oute fo gu ©ninbe ge^en? 

8I4 et foQte, acf), et fdnntel better! 

%0(i) er pe^et mannliii on bem Steuer; 
ma bem ©(^iffe fpielen SQJinb unb ©eHen; 
SSinb unb SSetXen nic^t mit feinem $eigen; 
$ctrf^enb blitft ei aiif bie grimme S^iefe, 
Unb Dertiauet, fciieUenib obet lanbenb, 
©eineu ©Sttera. 
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27. JRuf MiEiiBaa Sob <1782). 

SBelc^ tin Oetummel fiStIt S^atienS ^miS? 
^eiS) ein gef^aftig SBdH eilt ein imb aui? 
SBon ^o^len Scettent tSnt beS §ammtt8 ©i^tag, 
2)ei ©onntag feiert ntt^t, bie 9^ai^t teitb Xag. 
6 SffioS bie ©tfinbung CtiH unb jott erfann, 
fflcfc^aftigt taut ben ro^en 3'i''™*™">'"t. 
3^ ]^e $auen[^ilb gebanletiDoQ; 
3ff8 liitF, iff8 §eibe, ben er Heiben foK? 
Unb Si^umann fro^, aW War' er f^oit 6ejfll|tt, 
10 gSeil er einmal mit aonjen Sarben matt 
3i^ fe^e S:^ielen8 Itidft bemegten ©tariff, 
®ec luffget ttlrb, jeme^ er euiii uerff^irttt 
S)er tat'ge 3ube tauft mlt manc^em Sep, 
Unb biefe ®fi^rung beuttt ouf ein {jreft. 

16 aOein, luie bide ^aV idf ^ecerjatilt, 

Unb nerai' ^a nirfit, ben SWann, bet nte fiefe^U, 
Siet pnitreirf) ft^netl, mit fd^metjietabnet Snift, 
3)en Sattentiau ju fiigen ao^i setougt, 
SaS Swttgerilft, bo8, nic^t Don i^m telett, 

80 aSie ein ©telett an toten ®rd^en fc^toebt 

^0 ip er? fagt! — 3|m toar bie ^nft fo liet, 
S)a| Solit ni^t, ni(f|t ^uften i^n bertrieB. 
„®r liegt fo (rani, fo f^limm c8 nie noc^ toot!" 
Ht^ Srcunbcl SBe^l ^d) fit^le bie ®efa^; 
26 $filt SranRieit i^n jurtttf, fo ift e« SRot, 
Se Ifl nii^t (roni, nein, Sinbet, er ift tot! 

aSie? STEiebing tot? eif^aOt &LS unterS 3)ai^ 
SaS ^o^le $)auS, bom @(£|o tel^ ein 91^1 
S)ie Arbeit ftoift, bie §anb tnirb jebem f^fflet, 
80 ®er Seira tnirb lott, bie goibe fliefet nic^t me|t; 
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(Hn jebet ^tfjt tttajibt an feinem Drt, 

Unb nut bet 3)Kttor)i^ treifet bie Slrieit fort. 

3fl, JDiiebfns totl D f (garret fein ®e6etii 
9hi^t unbanEtiai tnie ntani^en anbein eln! 
Safet fetnen ©ntg etBffnet, tretet ^a, 
ftloflt idJtm Sftrget, ber Bel^tit wi* e<, 
Unb lagt am 91anb be& ®tdbeS, m n>ir fte^n, 
XHe ©i^eigm in S5etia<^tung Ubergei^n. 

D aSeimat! bit ftd ein fiefonber SoSl 
^ie S3et^te^em in ^uba, Sein unb grog. 
SSalb toegen ®eift unb SBi^ (eruft btd| loeit 
<SmoptnS anunb, batb megen Sllbern^eit. 
3)er ftitte aSctfe fc^aut unb pe^l gefc^minb, 
SBie iwci gjtreme nalj Detfc^miPert pnb. 
(Etdffne bu, bie bu befonbte Suft 
tint @itttn ^aft, bet fRii^tung beine 9tu^! 

Unb bu, D SJhife, rufe toeit unb laut 
X>en Stamen auS, ber l^eut un3 fttll «5antl 
SBit man^en, mett unb untoert, ^ielt mil ®i&i 
S)ie fanfte $anb Don eto'gec Sia^t gutiid; 
Ia& auc^ SUIiebingS 9tamen ntdit berge^nl 
Safe i^n ftetfi neu am ^orijontc fte^n! 
Srtenn' i^n bet SBelt, bit fttegtifrfi obet fctn 
2)em ©^idfal bient unb gtauBt i^r ^in ju fein, 
33em Stab bet 8"! DergebenS mibetfle^t, 
SJeWBirrt, Bef^afttgt unb betfiutt (ti| bie^t; 
SBo jeber, mit ^d) felbp genug getjlagt, 
©0 fetten nai^ bem nat^jhn Wo^Bat fragt, 
^oi) gem tm ®cift aa^ fetnen Son"' eilt 
Unb ®i&i unb ti6et mit bem Sfremben teitt. 
SSerfflnbe tout unb fag' e8 ttbetati: 
m ffiioer flet, fe^' jeber feinen gaUI 
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Shi, ©tootSmonn, trltt '^erSei! ^let (iegt btr aWonn, 
^a, fo nrte tm, ein f(^toet ®efi^aft begann; 
SRit Suft jum SQecte m^v, alS gum @ettiinn, 
®i^o( ei tilt Iei<^t Seriift mit leic^tem ©tittt, 
3)en SEBimbeibou, bet Sufeerlic^ tntjfldt, 
3nbe8 bet 3nubret ft^ im Sffiinfel brfi*. 
®r V>ax'i bet fdumenb matic^en log Dettor, 
So fe^ ii^n Slutor unb SOttitr befi^toot; 
Unb bann julefet, menn e8 gum Swffen ging, 
3)e8 ©tftiftS ®md un fi^fflat^e Soben ^ing. 

SQJie oft trat nictit bit ^etrfdiaft \i)On ^eteinl 
68 matb gepot^t, bit S^mp^onie fiel ein, 
S)a§ et nti(^ fletterte, bfc ©tangen tnig, 
3)te ©eile jog uitb man^en 9IageI fc^lug. 
Cft fltttdfS i^m; VX^n bettog et bit ®efa^r; 
3)0^ aui^ ein ^ot! tnac^f ^m !ein grau&S $aac. 

SSct preift genug beS SJianneS Huge §anb, 
SBenn er au8 Sra^t eloft'fiiie gebem Wanb, 
aJielfalfge ^Poptten auf bie Sfltt^en f^Iug, 
Site Siofie fiigte, bte ben SHJagen trug; 
Son Sinbel, S3(cc^, geftobt ^apiet unb ®US, 
Sent SluSgaitg Ifii^etnb, ringS umgebtn ^a% 
©0 tteu bent unermUbtit^en Setuf, 
SBar ttfS, bet $elb unb ©(^afet teii^t etfc^uf. 
Wa8 atitS gorte ft^ene ©eelen ta^rt, 
aSiatb treu Ddh t^m naifiii^menb auSgefit^: 
SJeS fflafenS ®run, beS SSSafferS SilberfaH, 
©et SBiSget ©ang, be3 35Dnnet8 lairtei Snatt, 
®et Siaube ©fatten unb beS SWonbeS 8id|t — 
3o, fettft ein Unge^euet etj^redf i^n ni4t. 

SBte bte Statue mani^ tDibeimarf ge ^aft 
SSeibinbenb guingt unb ^titettb ^tpa f<^afft: 
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©0 gtoanfl et jebeS ^onbwerf, jeben gfeifi; 
S)e8 Sict|tet« ffielt entflanb auf |eta ©el&cife; 
Unb, fo Oetbient, geloa^tt bie JRufe nur 
3)en 9iamen t^m — 3)iteItor ber Slatut. 

aajn fagt nac^ i^m, DoQ ^l^n^ett unb SJetftanb, 

3)ie Uielen SH^i fit ber einen §onb? 

$ier, »j) (ic^ i«ber fetne3 SSefleS treibt, 

SBo ein ^oWotum unent6e^tli<| UtiU; 

aBo fetfift ber 2)i^tet, l^eimtii^ OpQ Sttbtufe, 

3m SaQ bet Slot bie Sic^tei ))ugen mug. 

D forget ntdit! ®ot Diete regt fein 2:ob! 
@eiit Sig ift nic^t ju er^ben, bo(^ fein Stot; 
Unb, unjleiii i^m, benft mantlet iS^renmann: 
iSnrbien' t(^'8 nii^t, toenn it^'S nur ejfen (aim. 

2Ba8 ftugt t^t? <St^ ben fi^tei^t oeigierten ©atfl, 
^uc^ bag ©efclg fi^etnt eud| gering unb locg; 
3SieI ruft il^r, Uet fo tttnftlicii unb fo fein, 
@o loirffam tooi, mu^ reic^ geftortien fein! 
SBorum Derfagt man i^nt ben ixaati^lanj, 
3)en aufiem Slnftanb letter ffi^e gang? 

9ti(^t fo gefc^uinb! ®aS ©Ucl mai^t aUeS slei(^, 
®en gaulen unb ben S3fgen — ?Irm unb 8tei(|. 
gum ©aierfammeln toot et nii^t ber SDlannj 
3>et Sag Dei^e^rte, tooS bet Sag geloann. 
Sebauert tl)n, bet, fi^offenb &tS anS @tat>, 
aSos tiinftli^ tear, unb m{^l waS aSorteil got, 
3n ^offnung taglic^ meniger er»at6, 
fflettta^ lefite, unb Oetttaftet ftaiS. 

9bm lagt bie ©Coden tdnen, unb gulegt 
SSecb' er mit lautei S^niuet beigefe|tl 
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126 SBet iffS ber t^m ein SoB gu @roBe firiiiflt 
S^' no^ bit iStbe roOt, bad S^oc Dnntnet? 

S^r ©i^meflern, W x%t, 6alb auf S:(ie3pi8 Sarrit, 
@ef(^tetipt ban Sfeln unb utnfdinen Don Dtarru, 
fSov ^ungei laitm, Doi ©c^anbe nie betoa^it, 

180 Son aiorf ju ®otf, ea^ feil ju fiieten, fa^rt; 
©aft wlebet biin^ ber aRenfc^en ®unft begtfiit, 
3n tiertlti^feit bet SKeft bie SBelf entjudtj 
©ie 3Kab(^en titcer 8trt jtnb felten larg, 
Sommt, getit bte fi^Snften Jhditje biefem Sorgt 

135 SBereinet ^ter teiln4inenb euer Seib, 

Sd^lt, toaS \i)t \^, was i^i unS [i^ulbiQ feibl 
Sns euem Zemfiel gtaufe (Slut oer^eeit, 
SBott t^t Don unS brum tseniQer gee^rt? 
^ie Die! SlttfiM ftiegen nor euc^ ouf! 

140 Wit maneges Sowi^lDerf brtM^te man eui;^ brauf! 
Sn tDie biel pifigen lag, Dot tu^ ^tbUdt, 
(Ein fc^toet tefriebigt 5|Ju61ifum entjft(ff! 
3n engen ^titten uitb tm reitfjen ©aal, 
8liif §at|en gtterSBurgS, in SicfuttS lal, 

146 3ni lei^ten Sett, auf Xtppx^m bee 5|Jroc^t, 
Unb unlet bem ©eweib' ber ^o^en iJiaiit, 
(Erfc^ienl i^r, bie i^r Dielgeftoltet fetb, 
3m aieitrwf bolb unb 5alb Im ©alalleib. 

8[u<^ boiS ®efote, boS tnn mS) fit^ ergie^t, 
.160 3)em bet ®et(^ma(t bie Iflten del fc^lie^t, 
^aS lei^te, tollt, fi^e^ge iDefdile^, 
(ES lam gu $auf unb tmmet lam t§ rt{fit. 

an tteige Sanb Srlngt bort bet S^uberftab 
Sin ©c^ottenDolf auS mQl^Dlog'fc^em ®ra6. 
166 3m *Po{(enft>teI tegl p^ bie alte geii, 
@uf^ttiis, bpc^ mit Ungejcgenlieit 
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Unb oftmois tie^cn aSflrme, Srten, ®Iaiij 
!Bein OTtnen ®iatog — ®efang vxA S^onj. 

Se« ffatneoalS getftteuter StitterlDdt 

SBctrb rtnnrei^ ©fjiel unb ^anbfung jugeftellt. 

33ramattfc^ feKift erfcf|teiien l^erflejanbt 

©tei fi'Bitige auS fernem SKorgentanb; 

Unb ftttfam lirac^f auf reinlit^em SOtnc 

2)ianen8 5priefterin l^ D;ifer bat. 

9Iun e^rt ung auc^ tn biefet Ziauerjeitl 

®etit unS ein ^eidiui! ^enn % feib nii^t toett. 

^T ^eunbe, $Iat^! SQeii^t eintit Heinen ©c^riltl 

©e^t, toer ba lommt unb fe^tti^ nfii^et ttitt? 

©le ift es ielbft; bte ®ute fe^It uns nle; 

SBJir finb cr^Brt, We 3Bufen (enben fie. 

3tir tennt fie hjo'^I; \ie iffs, bte ftets aefaot; 

UU etne 9(ume geigt Tte fi^ ber aSett: 

3um ^Dhipn )ou(|g bod fdiSne 99tlb emvor, 

SoKenbet nun, fie iff3 imb fteHt eS Oor. 

®iS gennten i^ bte aihifen iebe ®uitft, 

Unb bie SRatur etfc^uf in il)v ble Sunfl. 

So ^uft fie toidtg jeben JReij auf fic^, 

Unb felbft bein Sfame jiett, Sotpna, bid|. 

©ie ttitt ^etbei ©e^t pe flefaHtg ffe^nl 
9tur abfii^tglDS, bo^ toie mit Slbrtc^t fdtOn. 
Unb ^o^erftaunt fe^t i^r in i^t tiereint 
@in ^beol, baiS Sunftlem nut ecf(^eitit. 

fflnftanbig fit^ bte letf et|o6ne $onb 

3)En fi^Bnften ffranj, umftiflljft Don Itfluetfionb. 

X)et Stofe fro^eS Dolled ^ngeftc^t, 

SaS tteue Sfieilc^en, ber SRotctffe Si(^t, 
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46 Poems. 

SBielfatfflet Slelfen, ettler Iiil))en ^taiifi, 
190 Son M&hdfai^aah gelc^icft ^eiDorge&ra^t, 
S)iirc^f(^lungen Don bet SD^rte fcinftet 3'"^ 
SBereint Me ^nft gum S^rouerTrfimude ^iet; 
Uitb buriit ben fi^Bctrjen leic^tgctntipften gioc 
®rt(^t eine Sorteerfpifee ftiO ^MDor. 

195 @3 f^tteigt bas iBoIL mt ^ugen boQer ©long 
^irft fte tttS SroB ben tco^Ctierbteitteit $h:ait). 
@ie effnet t^ren aSunb, unb liefilt^ fliefet 
®er toei^e %on. bet fid^ ums ^erg MgieSt. 
©it iptt^t: 3)En Sant flir baS, maS bu getoit, 

300 ©ebijiet, nimm, bu 2t6flefi|iebner, onl 
®er ®iite, toie ber SBBfc, mU^t pd^ Bid, 
Unb Mhe iUibai loeit Von i^ent Qitl 
Sir gab ein @ott tn ^olbet ftetet ^ctft 
Sn betnei ^nft bie elo'ge Seibenfi^oft. 

206 ©te toot's, bie bi^ gut b6(en Seit et^ieB, 
smit ber bu (tani, oU ttie ein SHnb, gefpielt, 
Site auf ben blaffen 3Jlunb ein fifictiein rtef, 
3n beren arm bein nifibeS ^oupt entf(^Iiefl 
Sin ieber, bent 91atur ein ©leic^eS gab, 

210 Sefu^e (jilgemb bein Befc^eibeu ©rat! 

Seft fte^t betn Surg in teofilgesDnntet 9lu:^; 
mt loita @rbe beift i^n Idfe gu, 
Unb fonfter oIS beS SebcnS liege bonn 
auf bit be8 ®rabe« SBwrbe, gutet SKannl 



28. JImensiu (1783). 

Slmnntig 2:al! bu immergtiUiec $atnl 

Mtin ^etg btgrfi^t euc^ uieber ouf baS Gtpe; 

ffintfaltet mtt bie f^ffietfee^ongnen afte, 
9Ie!^mt freunblti^ ntic^ tn cure ©fatten ein, 
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Siqvtcft DDti cuien $0^, am 2:ag bet SW tnib Suf^ 
fflHt frif(^er Suft imb SBotfom meine fijruftl 

We (e^rf i(| pft mtt loec^feliiliem ©efi^ide, 
StJ^abner SSeigl on twincn Sug gnrfidc. 
O lag mic^ ^tnt an btinen \a6)ten $0^n 
Sin jugtnbtidl, tin nmti Sben fel^nl 
3^ ^ab' eS )90^t au^ ntU um eud| netbienet: 
3c^ foige ftiU, inbeS i^v ntl^ig grttnet. 

Salt mi^ DecQeiTen, bo^ au^ l^fer bie aSett 

©0 inan(| ®ef(^3pf in @rbefcffeln |filt, 

Ser Qanbrnonn leii^tem @anb ben Satnen anbertraut 

Unb feinot ffo^I bem fredien SBtlbe bout, 

2)et Sna)i))e lax^tS SSrot in ^lilfttn fuifit, 

®et ffO^Ia jittert, wenn btr Sager flurfrt. 

Seijftnst ai<| mir, toit il^t es oft QCton, 

SOS fing {<^ ^eut tin nnteS Seben an. 

SSfyc feib mir ^olb, il|i gQnnt mir biefe 2:r&nnte, 
®ie (<^mci(^eln mii unb loden alte 9leime. 
SDWr Wieber felbft, ton alien aKenft^en fern, 
SQJle fiab' iii ml^ in oiren 33uften gmtl 
aJietoblf^ rauft^t bie fjo^e lonne Bieber, 
aRelobif^ eilt bet SBaRtrfatt ^emieber; 
Die SJoBe ftnB, ber JBeBel bcftA in8 lol, 
Unb eiS ifl Snac^t unb Damnirung auf eimnoL 

Sm ftnpem SBalb, Beint Sie6e8Stid ber ©teme, 
SJo ift mcin ^ab, ben foigtoS i(^ btxim? 
aSelt^ feltne Stimmen J^fir* i^ in ber gfeme? 
®lf fc^aHen mei^felnb an bem gel« empor. 
3^ eite fa^t p (e^n, toaS tS bebentet, 
^ie Dpn t>eS $irf(^e8 8hif bei ^Ager ftill gclettet 
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48 Poems. 

35 28o bin i(|? 3!^f8 ein Saubermfirt^entanb ? 

aSel^ nac^tlic^es ©dog am gu^ bet SJelfertloaiib? 
Set nefnm $iitten, bt^t mtt SetiS bebeiet, 
©el)' i^ fie fro^ an3 geuer ^iitgefttetfet. 
®8 btingt ber ®Iaiij ^oii but^ ben gic^tenfool; 
40 am niebetn §ctbe to^t ein ro'^eS aM|I; 
©ie fi^erjen lout, inbeffen 6oIb geleecet, 
S)ie Slofi^e ftif^ im ffteife Wleberft^tet 

€agt, teem 'oa^^ltiif' i(^ btefe muntie ©^oi? 
iQon iDonnen lommt fte? um teo^n gu jie^tn? 

46 SBie ift on t^r boc^ oUeS lounberborl 

©oO i^ fie griigen? foH i(^ por i^ flie^M? 

3ft e« bet gager toitbeS ®ei[tet^eer? 

©inb'S ©nomen, bie ^ier SiittetWnfle tretten? 

^ fe^' im 9uf^ bei Heinen Seuer me^r; 
60 @iS fi^oubert mii^, id| Uage fainti ju bleiben. 

3ffS bo: Sfl^pttet oerbfit^ttBet 9tuf entl&ott ? 

3ft eS dn parfiHger garft toie im arbennn>aBaDi? 

@o[I i^ ^ciirrtei; l^ier in ben Derft^Iimgnen @tfinbtn 

3)ie ©eiftet ©tiafefpeare'S got Derlflrpert flnben? 
56 3a, bet ©ebanfe fa^tt mi^ eSen te^t: 

@ie fmb eS fcftft, m mijt ein glei^ ©ef^lei^! 

Unfifinbig fi^me^ dn ®eift in i^tet amtten, 

Unb but(^ bie Spirit fa^' ic^ eble Sittcn. 



SBte nennt i!|r il^n? SBer tft'S, ber bott gefiiidt 
60 Slot^Idfftg ftort bie B«Uen Sd^uUeni biOtft? 
I£i fi|t junfii^ft gelaffen an ber Orlomme, 
®ie morfige Oeftolt auS oltem ©dbenftomme. 
6r fougt begierig am gdlebten Wo^, 
ffiS ftdgt ber Sonmf oft feinet ©tira empot. 
66 @utmiltig tioden tvelB tx Sreub' tutb Sadden 
3in gonjen QMd lout ju maiden, 
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SkcBorifdi hint in frembec ajhintiart [ptt^t. 

SSei ift tec oitbit, bn fic^ nieber 

8In etneit @tttrg beg alten daunted le^ttt, 70 

Unb feine (angen feingeftotten ®tiebet 

Etfiotifdi foul naif alien ©eilen be^nt, 

Unb, o^ne bag bit Setter auf i^n ^9ien, 

SDht ©eifteSftug fi<^ in bte $e^e ft^mingt, 

Unb Don bent £an} bet ^immel^o^en @fi]^ilren 76 

(Hn monotoned Sieb mtt gto^er gnBrunft fingt? 

2)01^ fi^einet alien tttoas gu gtbrec^en. 

3^ |6re pe auf etnmal teife ft>rec^en, 

S)e8 3fi«iel*nfl8 3lu^e nic^f ju unter5tei^en, 

Slei bort am ISnbe, too baS 3:a( ft^ jt^I'egt, so 

3n etnet $fitte, letc^t gegimmert, 

Siot bee ein Ic^tei: ^lid beS Ileinen ^eitetS f^immert, 

ffiom SBafferfoH umtauf(^t, beS milben ©t^tafS gente^t. 

SJIii^ treibt baS $etj na^ jener 0uft ju toonbern, 

^ fi^Ieit^ ftia unb [c^e^e bon ben onbem. 86 

@ei mir gegiagt, btr l^ier In f))fiter Sttu^t 
QlebantenboQ an biefet ©c^toelle toaifti 
SJaS fltjep bu entfetnt Bon jenen 3reuben? 

S3u fdieirtft mir Qiif was SSic^tigeS Beboc^t, 

ma& iffs, baft bu in ©innen bi(^ oerliereft, 90 

Unb nii^t einmal bcin IleineS 3euec ((^fiteft? 

„D fcage nit^tl benn i(^ tiin ni^ Beieit, 

^eS JJremben 3ieugiet leii^t ju ftiHen; 

©ogat Derbitf i^ beinen gufen SBlHen; 

$ier ift ju ff^weigen unb j« Iciben 3eit- 95 

2Ec^ [lin bit nii^t im ftanbe fel&ft )u fagen 

SBoIjer i(^ fei, teei mi^ ^iec^er gefot^t; 

(HMl) B 
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SSini fiembeit 3ontn Un i<f| |ec oerfii^lagm 
Unb turi^ bie i^unbf<^aft feftgebannt 

, aSer lenttt fid| ^eUfl? ion toeig tooS er vermag? 

§at nie ber Sliutige SBertoegneS unteniommen? , 

Unb toaS bu tuft, fagt ecft btr anbre £ag, 

SSoi eS gum @c^aben obei Scommeit. 

fiiefe nic^f ^nunet^euS felbft bie teine §iinniel8glut 
, 8tuf frif^ert Sph BerflBtternb nieberPiefeen? 

Unb !onnf er me^r aiS lrbi(€^ Sful 

iCurt^ bie fielebten SSistxn giegen? 

3i^ Ita^tt reineg Seuei tiPin Slltar; 

SZaS ic^ ent^iinbet, iff nl^t teine Slomme. 

2)et ©hirni Dennel)rt bie ®tut unb bie ®efa^, 

Si^ [i^mante nti^t, inbem t(^ mii^ veibamme. 

Unb Wenn id) untlufl SRiit unb gfrei^eit fonfl ' 

Unb Steblii^Ieit unb ^ei^eit fonber Sioang, 

©tolj <mf ^(^ felift unb l^eijii^ciS Se^agen, 

(ExtDocb idi niir bei 3!Renfd)en fi^i}ne ^unfl: 

£01^ ad)l ein @ott Oetfagte mk bie Sunft, I 

3)ie otme ^nft, mii^ !iinftli(^ ju betrageit. 

9lun JiJ' l(^ flier juflleit^ erlitiben nnb gebtiiA, 

Unfi^uQiig unb eeftroft, unb fi^utbig unb begladt 

3)0(^ lebe fai^tl benn unter biefem Sad| 

Shi^t oQ mein ^o^l unb aQ mein Ungemai^: 

<£tn ebteS $erj, Dom SBege bet Statur , 

S)ut(^ engeS ©rfjiifal otgeleitet, i' 

Sos, a|nung§t)oII, nuit auf bei re^ten ©(lur I 

©db mit fiii fc[6ft unb balb mit 3au6erf^atteK ftteitet '' 

Unb tDoS i^m bag @efif)tcf burc^ bie @eburt gefdieuH i) 

SRit Snit^ unb ©(^loeig etft gu crringen benft. : 

^in liebeDDQeS SSort fann feinen @eift entl^iUIen 

Unb fein @efang bie ^o^tn litSogen ^Qen. I 
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SSet taxitt bet ^aupt, bte am StotxQt trtei^t, 130 

BSon i^rem Knffgen Slitter fprci^en? 
Unb toet ber ^u^pe, bte am ffloben liegt, 
, S)ie jorte ®^ale ^elfen buri^jiibwdien? 
68 Ipmmt bie 3cit, lie brfingf fii§ feI6tr Io8 
Unb etlt auf tJtttigen ber ^ofe in ben @c^o|. 135 

@etDig, i^ geben auc!^ bie ^alftt 

$te le^te Stt^hing feinec ^a^ 

9l0(i^ ift iei tiefet Weigunfl fflr ba« Sa^rc 

3^m Stttum etne Seibenf^aft 

®er fflcrwig lodt i^n in bie SBelte, t« 

Setn ^eU ifl iifm ju fi^toff, lein Steg ju fi^mal; 

©er Unfatt tauert on bet ©eite 

Unb ftutjt i^n in ben 3itm bet daat 

2)ann tceibt bte fii^merjli^ ftberfponnte Siegung 

®ettialtfam i^n bolb ba batb bort '^inaui, 146 

Unb Don unmutiger SSeluegung 

Slu^t ei unmutig loiebei and. 

Unb bil^ec Uilb an ^eitem ^gen, 

UnlbdnbiQ o^re frol^ ju fein, 

@(t|Idft et, an Seer unb Sei^ Oeitcunbet unb gtiff^tagen, 150 

Suf einent :^arten Soger ein; 

SnbeRen ic^ ^ier ftiH unb atntenb laum 

S)ie Stuflcn gn ben freien Stcmen le^re, 

Unb, ^oQ) ettoat^t unb ^atb im fdittieren Snnnn, 

SIM<| laum beS fditDeren 3:xaumS ertoe^re." 1&6 

Serf^toinbe, Xtonml 

aShe bonf ic^, fOh^m, euH), 
S)o6 i^ mi^ ^eut auf einen iPfab gefteUet, 
aSo auf ein einjig 33Drt bie ganje ©egenb glei^ 
gum ft^Bnften Sage fi^ et^eQetj 160 

Sie aSoffe pie^t, bet SKe6eI fattt, 
SHe ®^atten {inb ^ntDeg. ^ ©Ottti, ^M^ unb SBonncl 
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S3 tuii^tct mir bie loa^ie ®onne, 
E3 leSt mir eine f(^6nte eelt; 
16fi SoS angfttidie @efic|t tft in bte Suft genonnen, 
Sin neuee Seben iffg, ed ift fd|on tang' Segonnen. 

3i^ fc^e §iet, »le mon na<^ tangct ffleife 

^ ffiatetlanb {u^ Wietm fennt, 

@in ru^ig f&oU im ftiQen Sleige 
170 Seniit)cn, isoS 9iatur an ©alien i^m gegSnnt. 

33er goben eilet Don bem iRotfen 

33e8 SBeberS tafdiera ©tul^le gu; 

Unb ©til unb MM Wirb in IflnQter 9lu^ 

9ltc^t am Detbtodinen ©^a^te ftodlen; 
175 <£^ tcitb bet Xtug entbeift, bie Drbnung fefitt jurud, 

S3 folgt ©ebei^n unb fefte3 iib'f^es ®iud. 

©0 mOg', giirft, bee aSinfel beines SanbeS 
ffiin Sorbitb beinet loge feini 
3)n lenneft laitg bie Sppid^ten beineS ©tanbeS 
180 Unb ftfirfinfeft nadi nnb nat^ bie freie ©eele ein. 
Sler iann ft^ mant^en ^unf<^ qmSt^xm, 
Set loU p^ felbft unb feinem SQJirten Mt; 
aHein tner anbte Wp^I ju teiten ftrebt, 
3}tu| fai^ig fein, trie! gu tntbe^en. 

186 ®P loanbfe bu — bet fio^n Ifl nl(^t gering — 
9K(^t fc^teanlenb l^n, toie jener ©dntann ging, 
3)a^ Satb ein fforn, beS 3"faQ8 tei^teS @;iiel, 
$iet auf ben SE3eg, bort jtotjc^en S)omen ftel; 
^einl ftreue Hug tole reiii|, mit mannliii ftctet $anb, 

190 3)en ©egen auS auf ein geadtrt fianb; 

S)ann lag eS tu^n: bie &cnte iDirb erfc^einen 
Unb bi^ beglitden unb bie ^dnen. 
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29. Jftmor als lonbfifiapsmalEt (1788). 

@a6 ic^ frii^ auf einer 51fetfenfi)i§e, 
©a^ mil ftarren Slugen in ben iWebel; 
SSte ein giou gninbieiteg £ni^ gef))annet, 
Setft' et oHeS in We fflteif unb ^B^e. 

Stent* tin i^nabe fi<^ tnti an bie @eite, 
©agte: Cieber Steunb, tote magft bu ftortenb 
9Iuf boS leere %nd) gelaffen fi^anen? 
^aft bu benn jum aJiolER iinb jum SSilben 
Siae Suft auf etoig too^l aerloren? 

^at) ic^ an ba§ ifinb unb bac^te ^eimli^: 
SiC bo3 iSilBi^en boc^ ben SDieiftec maf^enl 

aBtnft bn imma tx&V unb malig 6tel6en, 
@pra(^ bei Sna&e, tann nii^ts ^lngeS werben: 
@ie^, ic^' iota bir gtetc^ ein Sitb^en malen, 
2)i(^ ein ^tiBfc^eS :3ilbi^en malen le^ren. 

Unb ei itc^tete ben S^tQ^itQ^r 
S)er fo retli^ War Bjie einc IHofe, 
91ac^ bem roeiten ouSgefttannten Se))))!^, 
^ing mit feinem ^xnQtv an ju jett^nen: 

D6en ma(f er eine fc^Sne ®onne, 
SDie mit in bie Slugen m&^ttg gUnjte, 
Unb ben @aum bet SoQen ma^f n golben, 
fiteft We Stra^Ien butt^ bie SBoOen brlngen; 
SDioIte bann bie jarten teit^ten SBtpfef 
Stifi^ eiquicEter Sdume, jog bie $iigel, 
®inen nac^ bent onbetn, fret bo^inter; 
Unten lieg er'S nit^t on SBaffet fel^ten, 
Seii^iiete ben glu^ fo gonj natiitli^. 
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33a6 et ft^ien im ©onnenftra^l ju flttt)era, 
SO ®o| et f^ien am ^o^eix SRanb ju coujt^en. 

Hc^, bo ftanbtn iSliiinen an bem 31uffe, 
Unit bo tooren Garten auf btt Sffiiefe, 
®oIb unb ©i^tnelg unb ?|Jiir;)ut uitb ein ®v&nei, 
aHcS ttie ©maragb unb toie Sorfunlef! 
jBo ^eH unb rein laltetf er brauf ben ^immel 
Unb bie 6(auen ^erge fern unb ferner, 
IBaS i^ ganj entjiitft unb neugeboren 
SBoIb bm Wiaitx, Batb bag S3Ub 6e^#aut^ 

$ob' ic^ bo^, fo fogf er, bir Betnieien, 

40 S)a| i(§ biefeS ©anbmer! gut uerfte^e; 

3)oi§ e« ift boS ©c^Wer^te notft jururfe. 

Beli^nete barna^ rait fpi^em gringtr 

Unb mit gcofier ©orgfalt on bem SBJotbt^en, 

®'tob' onS @nbe, mo bte Sonne ftdfttg 

46 Son bem l^eQen ^oben ntebergtdnjte, 
^ei^nete boS allerlte&fte ait&b^en, 
Ko^IgeBilbet, jierlti^ ongedeibet, 
iJrift^e SBangen unter brnuuen §aoren, 
Unb bie aBangen tooten Don ber Sorbe, 

BO SBie boiS ^ngeii^en, ia& fie gebilbet 

D bu ffinabel rief i^ meUt) ein SJKeiftet 
^ot in jeine ©i^ute bi(^ genommen, 
S)o| bu jo gefc^minb unb ]o nat&rlic^ 
Wlt& Hug begtnn^ unb gut ooatnbeft? 

66 3)0 ii^ tio^ fo rtbe, Jieli, bo ril^ret 

©iil ein 93Jinbi§en, unb beBegt bie ®ii)fel, 

^duftlt oQe SkQen ouf bem Sluj^e, 

gfiiat ben ©colder bOS DoIUommnen a^abi^. 
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Poems. 55 

Unb teas mti^ Siftaunten me^r erftaunte, 
gflngt boS a^obc^en an ben ^ug ju rii^ien, 
®e^ ju lommen, na^ett f"^ bem Drte, 
aSo i5| mit bem lofen Scorer (t^e. 

^a nun aUcS, alks fii^ beueate, 
$dume, SIu| unb Slutnen unb ber ©i^Ietei 
Unb ber jarte Sufe ber StHerfc^BBften; 
@lau6t i^r tDo^t, i^ (et ouf meinem Selfen, 
Sie ein Seffen, (titt unb feft geblteben? 

30. (Karl JIuflup) (1789). 

filein ift unter benStirftenSennanienS freUic^ ber meine; 

Sur j unb f^mal ift fein 2onb, magig nur, »a8 er ^ermafl- 
Kber fc' H^enbe na^ innen, fo tuenbe nai^ augen bie ^Sfte 

Seber; ba tow's ein 5eft, S)eutf^ec mit Sleutfc^en ju fein. 
3)oc^ tooS tixiefeft bu l^n, ben Xnten unb SSerte bertunbtn? 

Unb fieffoc^en erfi^ien' beine ^ere^rung tiettei^t; 
SJenn mit ^at er gegeten, toaS ©ro^e felten gettia^reii, 

Slcigung, iDtule, ^ertraun, ^tditt unb @arten unb ^auS. 
JRiemaub brouc^f \i} ju banfen ate 3^m, unb mandieS 
beburff l(§, 

3)er i(^ mtd| ouf ben Srtoerb fi^let^t, alS ein S)i(^tet, 
nerftanb. 
$at mi(| @uro;)a gelobt, tooS |at mir Surofia gegeben? 

9H^iS! gd) ^a6e, toie f^wetl meine ©ebic^fe Sejap. 
®entfc|taiib ol^mte mic^ naifi, unb groidreic^ mo^te ml(^ 
lefen. 

Snglonbl.freunblii^ em|)ftngft bu ben gen&tteten ®aft. 
3)Dd| tooS fiirbert eS mid|, bal auc^ fogar ber S^inefe 

3Aa(et, mit angft(i(^er ^anb, SSertl^em unb Sotten auf 

iRitmalS fiug ein ^aifer nai^ mir, eS ^at fic^ fein ^5n{g 
Um mii^ bdflmmeit, unb i£r toar mir ^gu[t unb aR&cen. 
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31. ttegeniiE uom l^ufEtfcn (1797?). 

8U8 noi) tiatannt unt* fe^c geriitg, 
Unfer $err ouf bet Srbe ging, 
Unb Diele ^iiiflw M j" '!"" fonben, 
3)ie fe^r fctten fein aSott Oetftanben, 
£ie6f er fi^ gat il6er bie aKafeen, 
®einen §of ju fallen ouf bee ©tta^en, 
SBeil unlet be3 ^tmmefs Stngefu^t 
SKan immet 6efler unb ftetet fptii^t 
®t lieB fie bo bie l^ec^ften Ce^teit 
Slug feinem ^eittgen' SRunbe ^Dten; 
93e[onbei:d but^ @Ieic^nig unb (£|em)>el 
fflat^' et ieben SJioxft jum Sempet 

®ci fc^Ienbeif et in ®tVittS 9lii^ 
aSit l^nen einft ttnem ©tSbti^en gu, 
@o5 etWoS bfinlen auf bet ©troS', 
S)a« eln jerfttOf^en §ufeifen HioS. 
(St fogte j« ©t ipettt btouf: 
QtV iod) elnmal ba8 ®fen auf! 
®t. ^tet mat nii^t aufgetaumt, 
Sr ^atte fo eben im @e^en gettSiimt, 
®o Was bom JRegiment bet 9Selt, 
SSoS cinem ieben tDO^IgefaQt: 
S)enn im ^o^f ^at baS leinc ©c^ronfen; 
^aS tcaten fo fcine liefifiett ©ebanfen. 
SRun Wot bet 3unb i^ra Die! ju Hein, 
§atte muffen ffion' unb ©geptet fein; 
MBet Kit foBf et fdnen m(tm 
9lai^ cinem lalSen ^ufeifen Bftdeii? 
Et alfo fii^ jur ©eite le^tt 
Unb tut oLS ^atf ei'i» nti^t fltl^Btt 
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Set $eir, nai$ fetner Sangmut, brauf 
^ebt (el6et ba3 §ufeifen auf, 
Utib titt au[^ toeiter ni(f|t bergleii^en. 
atg fie nuit iatb bit ©tabt erreii|en, 
®e^t er Bot eineS ©t^miebeS Sut, 
SHimmt Don bem aKoiin brei pfennig baffli;. 
Unb ate Re aBer ben SDiattt nun gc^en, 
©ie^t er bafeftft fc^Qne Sirfc^en fte^eit, 
ftauft i^rer, fo toenig obec [o Bie(, 
Sis man fflc etnen Xveiei gtben totU, 
'S)it er fobann nai^ [einer S(tt 
Slu^tg im ^nnel auftietoa^rt. 

Stun ging'S gum anbein Xdi ^inaud, 
SJuri^ aSler unb Jfelber ol^ne §ou3, 
Sui^ mar ber ^eg Don ^dumen Ho^; 
©ie Sonne ft^icn, bte §16' Wat gto^, 
@o bafi mon Biel an folt^er ©tdtf 
gat elnen £run( Gaffer gegeben ^aft'. 
3)et |iett ge^t immer Botaul Bot alien, 
Sfi^t unBetfe^enS eine Sirfi^e fallen. 
®t ^eter toot glcic^ bal^intet ^et, 
aiS roenn e3 ein golbner Stpfel War'; 
SiaS Seetlein ji^meifte feinem ®aum. 
5)et ^ett, nat^ einem Ileinen 9laum, 
ffiin onber Sirft^Iein jut @rbe fc^i*, 
2Sonaifi St. ^etet ft^neH fic^ hm. 
©0 lafit bet ^ert l^n feinen JRutfen 
©at Bielmal nac^ ben ^cf<^en bliden. 
Z)aB bauett eine ganje 3ctt. 
Dann fpra^ bet §ett mit ^eitetfeth 
Safft bu jut re^ten 3"t l"*^ «fl"i» 
§fitfft bu'S Sequemer ^afcen m9gen. 
^et geringe 3)ing' Isenig a(^ft, 
@i(^ urn getingete SDia^e ma<^ 
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32. Jueignung tiES Jau|i (1797). 

3^t na^t euc^ Wieber, ft^Warfenbe ®effalten, 
®ie fta^ jii^ einft bem ttufeen SBfid fleaeigt. 
SBerfu^' i^ too^l, eu^ bUSmoI feft gu fatten? 
. Sa^r i(^ mein ^erj noc^ jenem SBaidn geneigt? 
5 3^c brdngt eui$ gul 9!un gut, fo mOgt % toalten, 
33ie i^t aug S^unft uitb Stebel um tnic^ peigt; 
SKein iBufen ffl^lt f"^ jugeitblii^ erf(^uttert 
Som S"ii*«^o«(^, ber euren QixQ umBittert. 

3^r Jringt mit euc^ bie fflilber fro^er SJJge, 
10 Unb manege lietie ©(gotten fteigen ouf; 

@(ei(^ einer alten, ^nlboerfmngnEn ©age 

Sommt etfte Siefi' unb gieunbfc^aft mit ^erauf; 

Ser ©c^merj roirb neu, eS tuiebec^oft bie ^lage 

33e3 SefienS kJ^rint^ifc^ irren 2auf, 
lb Unb nennt bie @itlen, bie, nm fi^One ©tunben 

SBom ©lad getaufi^t. Dot mit ^tnloeggefi^lDunben. 

@ie l^eteit nif^t bie fotgenben Oefonge, 
3)ie ®eefen, benen ii^ bie etften fang; 
3erftoben ift boS fteitnblic^e ©ebtange, 
20 fflerilungen a(§l bet etfte SSiebetllong. 
3Rein Seib ertOnt bet unbdannten SWeitge, 
3^t SetfaQ felSft ma^t meinem J&eraen bong, 
Unb ioaa fi^ fonft cm meinem Sieb erfteuet, 
SSenn eS not^ lebt, trtt in bet SSeU jet^euet 

25 Unb mi^ etgtelft ein tfingft entme^nteS ®e^nen 
91qi^ jenem ftiHen emften ©eiftettetc^; 
®3 f^Oebet nun in unBeftimmten Iflnen 
aWelii lifijelnb Sieb, bei: aoK^atfe gleic^. 
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ffihi ©i^outt fafet mic^, Itfine folgt ben Scfineit, 
3)a8 ftrmge $erj eS fu^tt fi^ milb niib weii^; 
SEBaS id| beftj^ fe^' tc^ inie im beilen, 
Utib tDoS Dcrf^iDonb teitb mtc gu SSittlic^feiteiL 



33. fEpUog p ^ ^tHerg (Bfa 

Unb fo ge[(^a^'dl Sent friebenieic^en flange 
SetDcgte fid| bag Sanb unb [egtn&ar 
@tn fri[i^eS @1M erfditen; im $o(^gefaitge 
!@egrfi|;ten toir bag iuiige ^tftenpaai; 
35m SSottgelott^t, iw lebeitaregem ©range 
ffiermifcfite fit^ bie tot'ee HSattetfi^ar, 
Unb feftlti^ toarb an bte geft^mMten ©tufen 
2)ie ^ulblgung bei Siinfte borgenifen. 

S)a 5»i;' id) fc^retf^aft mltternfi^f geS Sfiuten, 
Sag bitmpf unb ft^ner bie 2:iauerti)ne ff^toelU. 
3^"* mflgH(§? ©ott e« unfern Sreunb fiebeuten, 
an ben fti^ jebcr SBunf^ geltommert ^dlt? 
Sen SeSengluacb'gen foH bet Sob etieutcn? 
Sd^l tote Dertaiirtt fo(i$ ein Setluft bie aSeltl 
a4' »fl3 jerpfirt ein fiil(§er 8tiB ben ©cinen! 
Wira meint bte ^tt unb (ottten mit nii^t weinen? 

glenn er tear unto ! SBte fiequem fleTeHig 

"ften ^D^en SDiann bee gitte iag gejeigt, 
ffiSie io6) fein ©raft, Qnf(^lie6enb, Bo|tgefdttig, 
Qm SSSec^fEtrebe ^eitet f't^ geneig'. 
fflatb raf^gemonbt, gei^eirf) unb fic^etfteltig 
SJer Sebengplane tiefen ©inn ecjeugt, 
Unb futifitbot fii^ in St at unb S^at ergoHEtt; 
3)ai8 5oben Wii; ecfo^reri unb gmoffen. 
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26 ©enn er ttar unferl Sffiafl baS Rotje SQJort 
Iim lauttn ©^merj gmafttg ubertanenl 
l£t ino(^te ft<^ £ei un§, im ^(^ecn ^ort, 
9Iac^ loitbem @tunn jutn SDauentben seroO^en. 
^nbeffen jc^ritt fein Seift gerooltig fort 

80 SitS ©roige beS JR^^.-r-it %fpn, "^(liiillE"! 
Unb ^inter tl^m, in toefenlofem ©dieine, 
^^/fH^ £aa. mug ung oHe Banbifft, baS fflemeine. 

9hin fc^miidt ei fic^ bie ^o^e @artenginne, 
ESon toannen et bet @terne Sort berna^tn, 

S6 %oS, bent gleic^ ev'gen, gleic^ ktienb'gen @tiute 
(Se^tmnieboII unb Ilai entgegen tarn. 
Sort, fi^ unb unS ju loftlii^em ©eminne, 
SJerOei^felt et bie 3'iten tounbetfam, 
Segegnet fo, im aBflrbigften fiejc^aftigt, 

40 ®et Sommerung, ber %a^, bie unS entftoftigt 

35m T(^lDoaen ber ®eT(^i(^te 3Iut auf Sluten, 
SBerfputenb, toaS getobelt, toaS getobt, 
Set (Jtb6e|ettfct)er loilbe §eeteSgfuten, 
Sie in bet ^elt fi^ gnmmtg auSgetoIit, 
45 %xa. niebrtg Sc^terfliiiftEn, im ^Oi^ften ®uten 
9iQC^ lutein aSefen beutfic^ butiigetitobt. — 
9Iun fan! ber SJtonb unb, gu emeutei Sonne, 
ajom Raten Setg ^etutet ftieg bie ©onne. 

Shm glfll^ [eine lEBonge tot unb t6tet 
50 93im jenet 3wfl«ib, bie u«S nie entfliegt, 
Son ienem SKut, bet, frii^et obet f^jfitet, 
S)en SBibetftanb bet [tumpfen aSeft 6ertegt, 
SSon ienem ©lauben, bet |tc^ [tctS er^S^tei 
SoQi lil^n l^eicotbrfingt, 6alb gebutbtg fi^miegt, 
65 Xiamtt baS ®ute Utrte, tDoi^fe, fcomme, 
Smttit bet 3:ag bem C^Ien enbli^ lommc 
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3)01^ ^ot er, ^o geu^t, fo ooDQe^altig 
SMftS Bretttrne ©eriifte niiit berft^m^f; 
§ter frfiilbert er boa ©(^iiifal, bag gelcaltig 
Son iag ju SRoc^t bie grbeitailfe bre^t, 
Unb mani^ed tiefe '33nt Ijat, teii^geftaltig, 
Sen aSert ber ^nft, be« ^IhtftlnS SBert cr^a^t. 
©I tocnbete bit SBtute ^fit^ften ©tttSenS, 
S)a8 Sefcen feKft, on biefeS 3ifb be3 SefieniS. 

3^r (onntet il^n, tote et mit 3litfenfi^titte 
2)en ^ebS bcB SoQenS, beS SJoObrinaenS mog, 

a)Hrrf| Sett unb £anb, bet Safler ©inn unb ®itte, 
2)aS bunfle iSuc^ mit ^eiternt S3tic(e log; 
2)01^ tote et atemtoS in unfrer aRitte 
3n Seiben bangle, liimmertit^ genoS, 
3)ag ^a(tn tvir in traurig f^dnen Sti^i^i 
3)tnn n tear unfer, leibenb mit erfa^ten. 

^n, wenn er uom jerrUttenbtn ©etoli^fc 
3)e3 fiittem @(^merje# toieber aufgetilidt, 
35n ^aben Wit bera laftigen ®effi:^te 
3)et ©egenloart, ber ftodenben, entriidt, 
suit guter ^nft utib auSgefu^tem <S^\di 
S)en neuticlebten eblen @inn erqnidt, 
Unb Tiodf am ^tnb dot ben letiten ©onnen 
@in ^olbeg £a(^eln gliidlii^ abgemonnen. 

®r ^atte frU^ baS fttenge SBort getefen, 

Stm Seiben war et, mar bem lob Detttaut. 
@o fi^ieb er nun, tote er fp oft genefen; 
Stun \i)Xt(tt ung baS, toofUr ung Idngft gegtaut. 
S3o^ fi|on erfifiiet fein DerllatteS SGJefen 
©ic^ ^ier BetHatt, trenn tS ^emieber f^aut. 
a33aa aJIittoelt fonft on i^m bellagt, getabtit, 
<&S fjo^d bet lob, eS ^ofS bie geit fleobeft 
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Slud^ manege ©eiflet, bte mtt i'^nt Qenmgen, 
90 ©etn gro^ SBerbienft unwitlig anerfannt, 

Sie fii^Ien fi(^ ton feiner Sraft tuti^liningen, 
3n feinem Sreife WiDig feftgefeanitt: 
Bum ^Bc^ften §at er lie^ empotgel^miingen, 
3ntt aUent, toaS ait fc^at^en, tng tiertDanbt. 
96 ©0 feiert ^n\ ®enn tDoS bcm 3Kann baS Seben 
9hic l^alb erteilt, [oQ ganj bie SRac^toelt Qe6en. 

®o MetBt er unS, bet Bor fo mcmdien ^af^xm — 
©c^on jE^ne ftnb'S! — Bon iraS fic^ toeggrfe^rt! 
^tr ^aim atte fegenreic^ etfa^ren, 
100 ®ie aSett Berbanf i^m, tooS et pe gele^rt; 
®<i)on tfingft Betdteitet ftifi'3 in ganje ©i^aren, 
Sa§ Sigenfte, toad i^ut alletn ge:^5rt. 
St gtdnjf una uor, tPte eiit Somei entf(§Binbenb, 
Unenbii4 Cit^t mit feinem Cii^t Betfiinbenb. 



c-to IV. Ballads. <=*-» 

34. 25Er SBnis in SIjuIe (I774?) 

e§ mar ein ^i)nig in S^nte, 
@lar tteu bid an baS @ia&, 
SJem fterienb feine SBii^fe 
iinen gclbnen ^t^tx gab. 
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©S gine i^m m(^tS baru6er, 
St itext' i^n icbeit @<^inauS; 
^te Slugen gingen i^m fitiet, 
So oft et trant bntauS. 

Unit aU et (am jii fterficn, 
8di)ti' et feme ©tfibt' im SReicfi, 
®iinnf aHeS feinem @iten, 
©en Set^et nic^t jugteii^. 

St fa§ 6eim ^finigSma^e, 

®ie JHittcr um i^n ^et, 

©ort oiif bem ©cJifoft om SReet. 

®ott ftanb bet oUc Scf^ct, 
Itanf leftte SebenSgtut, 
Unb toQtf ben l^etl'gen SBedier 
^iniuitet in bie gtut. 

®t fa^ l^n ftfltjen, trinleit 
Unb fmfen tief iii8 SReet. 
S)te Slugen taten i^m futten; 
XtanI nie einen Sropfen me^t. 



35. Bcr SifdjBr (!778?). 

3)o8 SQJafler toufc^f, boS SBaJfer f^ttoH, 

l£tn Sif(^ex fag baran, 

©q!^ nac^ bem angel ni^eBoH, 

S^I m mS lietg l^inan. 

Unb Wit et fi&t unb toie et Iauf(^t, 

XeUt fii^ bte l^ut entfior; 
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9lu8 bem I6etoegten Wa^a toufi^t 
gin feu(^fe3 33ei6 i)tmot. 

©ie fang ju itim, fie fpro)^ ju i^m: 

aSaS lodft b« metne 3nit 

anit SKenfc^enlDi^ unb 3Renf(^enltp 

^inouf in S^obeSBlut? 

a(§ loiigteft bu, »ie'3 Sif^Ion ift 

@o too^Iig Quf bem ©runb, 

S)u ftiegff |etuntet toie bu Blft, 

Unb wtirbe^ etft gefunb. 

fiatt fi(^ ble Kelie ®onne nic^t, 
®er ailonb fi(^ nii^ im Men? 
Setirt WeQenatmenb i^r ®eft^t 
SRid^t boppeU fc^enet tjet? 
Codt bii§ bet tiefe ^tmmet nii^, 
Sa« feud^toerflorte SBtau? 
Sotft bid) bein eigen SlngefK^t 
SRii^t tier in etu'gtn %aa? 

S)ag ^affet taufdit', boS SBaffer fc^moQ, 

9legt' i(|in ben naiften Sug; 

@ein $erj toiu^S i^m fo fe^nfu^tSOoa, 

^ie bet bet fiiebften ©rug. 

®ie ftiroiii jn i^m, fie fang ju l^m; 

©0 War's urn l^n 8ef(^e^n: 

$aCEi jog fie i^n, |aQ> fan! er l^in, 

Unb toarb nti^ me^r gefe^it. 



36. (Erlftome (17^?). 

SBer teitet fo fpat burc^ 5Kat^t unb SBinb? 
(£:S ift ber SSoter mit feinem ^nb; 
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Sr ^ai ben Shia^en tool^I in bem %rm, 
ffir fo^t i^n ftc^er, er ^Slf t^n maxm. 

SBein ©o^n, woiS birgft bu fo bang brtn ©efi^? - 
©lel^ft SSotw, bn ben ffirffanlg nid|t? 
3)en SrUnfBnifl mii ^on' unb ©diWetf? — 
SRein @o:§n, eS ift eln SRefielftreif. — 

„3)u Iie6ei8 9inb, lomm, ge^ mtt nrirl 
,®cnr [^ene ©pide fpieP ici mit bit; 
„Mani) 6unte SBlumen fab an bem ©ttonb; 
„aiIetBe aRittter ^at moni^ giilbtn ©ejoanb." — 

aHein ffiofet, mein SJater, unb ^Bceft bu nii^f, 

aSoS ErtenMntg mlr leife Oerfpttc^t? — 
®ei ni^ie, Utibe ruliig, mein SMnb; 
3n bflrwn SStattent faufelt bet Sinb.— 

,:Biap, feinet ftnabe, bu mti mtr ge^n? 
„aReine %bi)ttx foQen bt(^ teatten fi^On; 
„aReuie X5d|tei ffl^ren ben n&^ttic^en Steil^n, 
„Unb loiegen unb tanjen unb fingen bic^ ein." 

ajiein SSotet, mein Sattt, unb fie^ft bu ntii|f bott 

erttflnigg IBc^tet am bftftetn iDtt? — 
9Rein ©o^n, mein ®i)^n, ii^ fe%' eS flenou; 
<SS Tf^einen bie alien ^eiben fo gtau. — 

„3c^ Hebe bi^ mii^ teijt beine f^Bne ®epa(t; 
,Unb bip bu ni^t iDiQig, fo 'biaui^' i^ ©emalt." - 
Wtiin 9}otet, mein £8atet, je|^t fa§t er mii$ onl 
GbOdnig ^ot mit ein fietbS i^aal — 

3)em EBotet groufef 5, ec tettet gefi^inb, 
(£r l^ait in ^imen taS d^jenbe Shnb, 
(£rrei^t ben $of mit SRfi^e unb SRot; 
^ feinen t(rmea iaS Sinb tvot tot. 
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37. l?tt -Saneer (1783?). 

aSoS ^i)r' l(^ btoulen vox bem Xoc, 
^OS oaf ber fflrflde Tc^otten? 
Sa| ben ®efang uor unfenn JD^c 
2lm ®aale tDiber^cQenl 
S)tr Sitnlfl fptcu^'S, bet igafle lief; 
3)er ^oBe !am, bee J¥5trig rief: 
SJogt mtr herein ben Stttenl 

(Segtfifiet feib mit, eble $etiit, 

©egtfl^t i^, fi^Srte ©omen! 

aSelc^ reiser ©Imintll ©tem 6et ®tetnl 

SJei: (ennet i^re Stamen? 

Stnt ©aol Dpa iptoi^t «nb |ierrIi(^teU 

@^aegt, Slugen, euc^; ^ter tft ni#t Beit. 

®t^ ftounenb gu etfiegen. 

3)er @finget bnldf Me %ugen etn 
Unb fi^^Iug in DoQen XSnett; 
3)ie 3Htter fi^auten mitttg btein 
Unb in ben ©(^oft bie S4|iJnen, 
a)er ffiSnig, bem ba8 Steb gefiet, 
Sie6, i^ ju e^ten filr \na ^ifiti, 
Ghne eotbne Sette ^olen. 

Xie golbne Sette mtt n{^, 
®te ffette gib ben SRilterH, 
Sot beren Ifl^nem STngefK^t 
3)et ijeinbe fionjen T^ifitternj 
@ib fte bem Tangier, ben bn l^aft, 
Unb lag tl^n noi) bie golbne Sap 
^u onbetn fiaften ttajen. 
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3i^ pnge, toie in SSpget fmgt, 
Slei In ben Sto^^tn too^nti; 
3)a8 Sitb, taS auS ber Sel^Ic bcinet, 
3ft Ssi^n, ber reidilii^ lo^nei 
3)01^ barf ic^ bitten, bitf li^ einS: 
Safe mir ben beflen Seiner aSeins 
3h purem ®o(be reit^en. 

f&t ft|^t' i^n (ut, er tranf i^n qu8: 

D Zxaal Boa (flfeec Safit! 

O tDO^I bent ^pi^btstfldten $auS, 

SSo boS ift CCeine ©obel 

Stge^t'S euc^ m% fo benK on mi^, 

Unb bontet ®ott fo icann, oIiS i<^ 

Stir biefen Xrunl eiu^ ba^e. 



38. 2&er KaffBnfSttaw (1784-1791?). 

3(^ bin ber tuo'^fiiefamrte ©flnger, 
2)er bielflereiffe Satteofonger, 
2)en blefe oltfeerti^mtt ©tobt 
©ewtfe befonberS mttig ^at 
Unb Waren'S Stotten noi^ fc uiele, 
Unb toaren SBicfet mit im ©Hide; 
Son oQen ffiubr* i(^ biefen Drt, 
®te nt&ffen mtteinonbei fort 

3)ann 1^ ber gutgelaunte ®dnger 
aiHtunler mti^ ein Sinberfonger, 
3)er felb^ bie toiCieften bejnjlngt, 
aSJenn er bie gotbenen SKat^en fingt 
Unb toaren ^6en not^ fo trnfilg, 
Unb mdren SKdbi^en noc^ fo ftu^ig, 
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^n meine @aiten gteif ii^ etn, 
@ie miiffen atte ^interbrein. 

2)ann ift bee Dielgetoanbte ©finger 
©elegentlic^ etn 3Rfib(fienffing{i; 
2in leinent ©tdbtc^en iangt er an, 
SBJo er'3 ni^t mantlet angetan. 
Unb wdten SKobi^en noi^ fo btabe, 
Unb woten SffietBer not^ fo fprBbe; 
3)i)(^ alien toitb To lieBcbang 
Set Sottberfaitcn unb ©e^ang. 
(Son Sbifanfi.) 



39. Bet jStfja^graber (1797). 

airm om ffleutet, firont am ^erjen 
®^le));if t(^ fflctne langen Sage, 
armut ift bie grfifete ^plage, 
fflei^him ifl baS |^3{^fte @utt 
Unb ju enien meine ©{^merjen, 
(Sing ii^ einen <B^a^ ju gtotien.' 
aJteine @eete fotip bu ^oJenl 
©i^tiefi t(§ §in mit eignem SBlut. 

Unb fo jofl ii^ ^reir nm Stelfe, 
©tetlte munbetbare giammen, 
^out unb ^Di^enlDerl gufammen: 
3)ie iSeft^toOning Utot DoUbtai^t. 
Unb auf bie getemte Seife 
©nib t(| na($ bem alten ®<$a^e 
Sluf bem angegeigten ^loge: 
©(^ttorj unb ftunniff^ toax bie 91ad|i 
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Unb iS) To!| etn fiic^t Hon miitn, 
Unb e3 tarn flWi^ eiitem ©tmte 
§inten auS ber fernften 3mie, 
efien nlS eS jtoiJtfe fi^rug. 
Unb bfl gait (etn SSortiereiten. 
§ellet warb'S mit einem SKale 
^on bem ©tanj ber boQen @i^oIe, 
3He eln [i^ener Snabe tnifl. 

$oIbe fflugew fa§ it^ 6Iitrten 
Unter bit^tem iBIumcnhrange; 
3n beg StanfeS ^hnmelSgranae 
S^rat er in ben HreiS herein. 
Unb er l^ieft mi^ fteunbli^ trinfeti; 
Unb td^ ba^t': e3 tann bet Snabe 
SKit ber ff^iSnen listen @abe 
aSol&tnt^ nii^t bet SBefe fctn. 

Irinle SDhtt be3 reinen SeBenS! 
®onn iperfte:^ft bu bte Sete^ng, 
ffommp, mit angftli(§et SBef^wBrung, 
yiiUfi jwrutf on biefen Drt. 
®tatie !|ier ni^t mel^t Uerge6eni8. 
Zagti "Rtitxtl menU ®flfte! 
©QUte SEBoi^en! Srol&e gefte! 
©el bein Knftlg Qaabtmtrct. 



40. JaulieclE^rltnB (1797). 

^Qt bet atte ^ejemneiftet 
©i(^ bo(^ einmol wegbegeBen! 
Unb nun follen jeine ®eiftet 
Hut^ na^ meinem aMQen leJen. 
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Seine Sort' unb SBerfe 
SIteilt' ii^, unb ben ^raucEi, 
Unb mU ©etfteSftflrfe 
S«' t(^ SHJunber and). 

aSaUel iffiaUe 

ajion^e ©treife, 

2)ag }uni BtDciie, 

SBafler ftiefee, 

Unb mit reit^em boUem (St^toaSe 

Sn bem ©abe fic^ etgie&e. 

Unb nun (omm, bu alter Sefen! 
9Kmm bie fi^fei^ten Cumlien^iillenj 
Sift fi^on tonge ffnec^t gewefen; 
9hin erfflUe meinen S^iUen! 
Sluf jtuei Steinen fte^e, 
£)6en fei ein Siopl 
l£ile nim unb gel^e 
SKtt bem SBafTertopft 

SBoEe! tDoHe 

aHanf^e ©trede, 

3)ag gum ^neiJe, 

ffiojler fliege, 

Unb mit reic^em botlem ©c^toone 

Su bem IBobe fid) ergiefee. 

©c!^, et I&uft gum Ufev nieber; 
aBc^Iidil tp \^on on bem gluffe, 
Unb mit SBIi|eSf^neEe toieber 
3ft er ^ier mit rafc^em ®ujfe. 
©(^pn gum jnettenmalel 
SSte boS fdtden f^toiOtl 
SSie fic^ jebe @^ale 
aSoC mit aSafler fflUt! 
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Sle^el ftefiel 
X)enn toir ifoSim 
S)eln« ®abm 
SoIIeemetfcnl — 

^db' i<| t>0(^ baS SBort beraetfeni 

a^ bad SJort, tDoianf am Snbe 
l£r bad Vitb, Wai er Qeicefen. 
SI<^, er Ifiuft unb bringt fiei^enbe! 
aSoi^ bu boi^ ber oUe 33efenl 
gmmet neue ©iiffe 
Srltiflt tt fcfiitetl l^wein, 
Hi^l unb (junbert glfljfe 
Starjett ouf mii$ eiit 

Wein ni^t longer 

ftann ic^'S lailen; 

BiQ i^n fonen. 

3)03 ift Jwdel 

^I nun iDirb mlr hnmer ^fingetl 

ISel^e SDUenel loetc^e i^adcl 

O, bu SluSgefiuTt bei ^m\ 
®oa boS ganje $au8 erfoufen? 
@e^' t^ fiber jebe ©c^ioeae 
2)0^ f^i'it S6af[erftc0me laufett. 
(gin terra^ter Stfen, 
Set ni<^t Isten loilll 
©tod, ber bu eewefen, 
®te^ bo^ tvteber ftUl! 

mH^'S am iSnbe 
@or ni(^t loften? 
SMC blc^ foffen, 
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ma bid§ fatten, 

Unb baS alte $o(j be^enbt 

amt bem T^orfen »eiU (paftett. 

@e^, ba (ommt et fditeppenb Wteberl 
9Bie i(^ mtd| rnir ouf bi^ Wetfe, 
©leiii, Sofiolb, liegft bu nieber; 
^at^enb trtfft bit gtatte ©c^arfe. 
S!3fll§rli(^! fernti gettoffeni 
Se^t, et ifi entitoet! 
Unb nun tann i(^ Vff^r 
Unb t(^ atme fret! 

ffleibe leile 

©te^n in @t(e 

@^Dn old ^t(^te 

ffiflttid fcrtie tn bie $»5e! 

^elft mit, ac^! i^ ^m 9JMi^tel 

Unb fte iQufenl Stag tmb nOfTet 
aSiib's im ©aal unb ouf ten @tnfen. 

$ert unb ^eiftet! l^Cr' mit^ ntfenl — 
Sl{^, ba fommt bn SRetfter: 
^MT, bie iKot ift fltofel 
S)te i^ rief, bie ©eiftet, 
SSerb' i<^ nun ntc^t loS. 

,3n bie ffiie, 

fflefenl »e(enl 

®eib'8 fleWefen. 

®enn atg ©eiftet 

Shift eit(^ nut, gu feinein ^tvede, 

(Srp l&ewiw ber olte aSeipet.* 
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41. Bis Riantielntie Q&IoAe (i813?). 

ffis tDot eln Slnb, boS wollte nie 
Qm Sii(^e (i<^ bequemen, 
Unb ©onntagg fonb e§ ftetS ein SSte, 
t£)en 93eg tn§ ^elb jn netimen. 

3)ie anuttw fl)tacEi: S)ie ©lode Wnt, 
Unb \o i(t bit's Sefo^ten; 
Unb ^aft bu bii^ nti^t ^ingetoii^nt, 
©ie brnimt unb totrb bi^ ^oUn. 

3)aS JHnb tS benh: bie ®\oit :§fingt 
S)a bip'&en auf btm ®tul|le. 
©(^on ^ot'S ben SSeg tnS ^Ib getenlt, 
(tlS lief e« ouS ber ©c^ule. 

Srte ©torfe ©lode t6nt nii^t me^t, 

^oi) \Deti) ein ©i^teden ^inter^etl 
t£>ie @tlocEe lommt getvadelt. 

©ie Inacfelt ft^ncH, man glaubt eS laum; 
3)a« atme ffiinb im ©c^recEen 
CES tauft, eS (ommt, alS toie tm Sraum; 
S3ie ©lode Wirb e3 becten. 

%oi^ nimmt eS lidittg feinen $uf(^ 
Unb mit getDonbtet ©c^neQe 
(£itt e3 bur^ anget, gelb unb SSuff^ 
Sur Sttf^e, jut SopeUe. 

Unb jeben ©onn' unb tlreiertag 
©ebenft tS an ben ©(^oben, 
Z&^t buri^ ben erften @lDctenf(^lag, 
9M(^t in ^etjon ft^ lobea. 
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42. 3Per getouE ®Aarf (18I3). 

O XO&tm air Uettn:, o tDSi' i<$ ju $au3l 

®te tommen. 3)a tommt f^oit ber nSf^Uic^e <S)tau<8; 

©te fini'S bie un^olbiflen ©t^njej'tent. 

©ie ftreifen ^eran unb fe ftttben un8 ^iet, 
& ©te trinlen boiS mu^fam ge^olte bod iSiet, 
Unb lojyen nut leer ung bie ^ritge. 

®o ftirec^en bte jHnber unb briiden {ii^ fc^nelX; 
Sia getgt |tc!^ bor il^nen ein alter ®titS: 
9lut fMOe, JNitbl StnberUin, (tiael 
10 3)te ^ulbeit fte Eontmen Hon burftiger ^agb, 
Unb la%t t^r fie trtnfen toie'S jeber be^agt, 
3)onn ftnb fte eu<^ ^olb bie Un^olben. 

©efogt fo gt^t^nl unb ba nafit fic^ ber ®taaS 
Unb ftel^et fo gran unb fo fi^oitenl^aft avB, 
15 ®oc^ (^Iflrft eS unb f(|lainpft eiS aufS befte. 
®a8 SBiei if! nerf^lounben, bie Sriige ftnb leet; 
9htn fouft e8 unb biouft eS, bag ulitige $eer, 
3n8 tceite @etal unb ©ebiree. 

S>ie ftinberfein auflfffi^ gen $aufe fo f(^nea, 
20 ©efellt fi^ jU l^nen bet fromuie Oefell: 

3^r ^flii^jifien, nur feib mir ni^t traurig. — 
ffiir friegen nun ©^etten unb ©trrit^' 6iS aufS Slut 
91ein leinesmegS, alleys ge^t ^enlic^ unb gut, 
9htt f^Weiget unb ^orc^et toic aKauSlein. 

25 Unb bei eS eui^ outfit nnb ber eS befi^It, 

(Er ift e8, ber gem mlt ben ftinbeWn fpiett, 

S)er alte @etreue, ber @(fart 

SJom aSunbennanu ^ man eui^ immer trjfl^Br 

9Iur l§at bie Seftfittgung jebem gefe^It, 
80 SHe ^aW l^t nun (5pli(^ in $finben. 
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Sie tontmcn nai^ $aufe, [it fegen ben ^rug 
ffitn jebeS ben ©Item bef^eiben genug 
Unb ^orrtn ber ©^tfig' unb ber ©c^elten. 
S)iH^ fit^t, own lo^et: ein ^errlt^eS fflier! 
aRan trinit in bie Shtnbe fi^on brehnal unb bter 
Unb nodi ninttnt bei ^rug nic^t ein (Snbe. 

2>aiS SBunber eg banert jtmt mmrgenben Zaf. 
3)o(^ ftaget tuer immec ju fragen bennag: 
Wit iffS mtt ben Srugen ergangen? 
®ie aJifitiSlein fie Ific^eJn, im fHIIen ergefit; 
®ie ftommeln unb ftottern unb fc^teagen jule^t 
Unb gleidi finb berttoifnet bte Siriige. 

Unb Beun en^, t^r fttnber, mit treuem (Ser^t 
ffiin fflatet, ein Secret, ein alter fOtam ^rti^t, 
©0 ^oxiftt unb fotget i^m {liinttti^I 
Unb liegt auc^ baS Bunglein tn fietnlic^et $ut, 
Sei^Iaubetn tft fciidblic^, Derfc^toetgen tft gut; 
^bam fiUIt fu^ bag ^itc in ben ariigen. 



43. IBaHabe (I8i6). 

^evein, o bu (Slutetl bu 9tltet ^tieinl 

^iei unten ttn <3aatt ba finb toir aUein, 

Sit toollen bie ^Pforte uerfd^tiegen. 

5)ie ajhittet fie 6etet, ber SBater tm $oin 

3^ eongen bie SBSlfe gu (c^iegen. 

D finfl' nnS ein SKfirc^en, o png' eS unS oft, 

S)a| i<$ unb bet SBruber eg letne, 

aSir ^aben fi^on Idngft etnen @&nget Qt^o^, 

S)ie Sinbei fie l^Bren tS getnL 
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Sm n^m^m Sdjceden, im feint>[i(^n @iati8 

ajciiagt er baS ^o^, bag '^eitlii^e $au§, 

S)ie ®[$d^ bte ^ot et vetQiaten. 

Ser ©lof nun {d et(ig jum $fBrt(^en ^inauS, 

SSaS mas a im Sttnte benn ^aten? 

aSa9 Mrset et unter bent SRontel aeft^toinb? 

ffiaS ttagt et fo rafi^ tn bte JJetne? 

©in SB^tetlein ift e8, bo (i^Ifift nun boS 9inb. - 

S)ie fttnber fie ^Bren e8 flerae. 

Shtn ^ fii§ bet aHotfltn, bie SBelt iff fo weit, 
^n S^&Ietu unb SESalbent bie SSo^ming bectit, 
3n ©arfera erquicfl man ben ©anger, 
©0 fditeitet unb ^cifc^t er nnenblt(|e 3eU, 
S)er SBort UJo^ft l§m Ifinger nnb.Ianger; 
IBo^ ma^ft In bem Strme boS liebli^e ^nb, 
SJie unter bem gWdtii^pen Sterne, 
®efc^tt^ in bem SKantel Bor Sieflen unb aSinb. - 
3)ie ^bet |ie l^Sren t& geme. 

Unb immec ftnb tuetter bie ^a^re gecitcEt, 

S)et anontel entffitbt fi(^, ber aRontel gerftiiit, 

ISr fBnnte fte langet nit^t foffen. 

®er fflattr er f(^ant fte, mie ift et ieglflctti 

On lonn fi<^ ffir t^be ni(^ lofTen; 

©0 ^<ijH unb fo ebel erfi^eint jie gugleii^, 

@ntft)rontn anS tiii^tigem Seme, 

SBie mac^t fte ben fflater, ben teutm, fo teic^l — 

Slie ^inber fte ^3ten tS geme. 

5)0 reitet etn fUrplic^ei Slittet Retail, 

@ie redet bie ^onb ons, ber <&abt gu no^n, 

^Imofen tDiQ er nii^ geben. 

St foffet bog $anb(^en fo Mftigli<^ on: 

sue loia i^, [o ntft et, onf« SJetenI 
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GhJmnp tm, etmibert ber SUte, ben @[$at}, 
©r^efift bu jnr gfurj'ttn fte gtnte; 
©ie fei btr Derto6et ouf griinenbem ^ia^l — 
SJie ^nber fte ^t)ren eS gente. 

©ie (egnet bet ^rleftet om ^ttttgen Drt, 

aJHf Sitp unb mit Unlitft nun jieiiet fte fort, 

©ie itti(($te t>Din SSater ntc^t fi^eiben. 

SJct 2I(te er loanbett nun ^iet iinb Baft bort, 

(Sr ttSgt In Sreuben fein Sriben. 

©0 '^ab' i(^ mil ^o^ie ble Xo(I|iet geboi^t, 

3)te @n!eletn \bo^I in bti getne; 

©ie fegn' id) bet S:o(|e, fie fegn' ii^ bei Kcu^t — 

®te ffinbet pe ^6rcn eS gente. 

@r fegnet bie ^nber; ba polterfs am 3^or, 

S)et fflota ba ift erl ©ie ((iringen ^ertuir, 

©ie I5nnen ben Stlten nii^t bergen — 

SSoS loift bu bie ^nber? bu fflettttt, bn Iwl 

©rgrtift i^n, t^r elfernen ©i^genl 

3um tfefften Setliefe ben SBertoegenen fort! 

S)ie Wlnitn DernimmfiS in ber 3erne, 

©ie eilet, pe tittet mit fi^mei(§etnbem SBott — 

X)ie ^nbei fte I|dten eS gente. 

3)ie ©i^etflen pe taRen ben 9Bftrbtgen fle^n, 

Unb SKnttet unb ^nber fte bitten fo fd^Bn; 

ajer fatfttic^e ©totse derietlet 

SHe erimmige aSut, il^n entntftet baS S^n. 

!3tS. enblic^ fein ©t^toeigen jetteiget: 

5)u niebrige Snii! bu oom Settlergeff^le^tl 

SBerfinfterang fflrftli(^er ©terue! 

3^r Sringt mir ffletberbeni ®ef(^ie^ mit bo^ retell - 

Sie ^nber fie ^3cen'2 nic^t gctne. 
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gjoi^ fie^ ber atte mft |etrK^em eiO. 

^ie eifernen SdierQett fte treteit juifld, 
75 <&S iDfi^ft nut baS HoUn unb SQitten. 

©i^on longe berfluiiif f^ metn e^lic^eS ®IM, 

^a& finb nun bie giiii^te bei SIfitenI 

aKon Uuflnete peffi, vrib man leugnrt mit Ket^t, 

3)o| je fi(^ ber abtl erterne, 
80 S)ie fflettlerin jeuflte mir JBttttetgefi^Ief^t. — 

Sie ftinber pe ^Sren'jS nli^ gerne. 

Unb »enn eni^ ber ®otte, bet SBoter berpflfet, 

ajie ^eiliflften »anbe tjemegentrti^ tefl; 

©0 fommt ju bem Satet, bent S^nenl 
86 2)eE Settler bemtag, fo ergrant nnb entblO^t, 

@udi ^errlt(^e 2Sege gu (a^neit. 

S)te S3urg bie ift meinet 2)u ^op fie geran&^ 

9)h$ trieb bein ©efi^lec^t in bie Seme; 

aSo^I bin \i) mit fOftlii^en Siegeln ieglanbtl — 
90 ®ie JMnber fie ^Bren tS gerne. 

fRe^tmdgiger ffiQntg er lel^ret jiiriid, 
^m Xreuen fierlet|t et otttoenbeteS @lfld, 
S(I) I&fe bie ©iegel ber Stodge. 
©0 rufet ber STite mit freunblii^em SUtf; 
95 (£ui^ fiinb' ii^ bie mitben @efe|je. 

@r^Dle bic§, ©o^nl <SS enttoi^elt ^ gu^ 
$eut einen pi^ felige ©teme, 
2)ie Sfirfttn Tte Smfite tiir fiirfttic^ Stotl ~ 
XHe ftinber ^e isren eS genu. 
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44. (Knm) (1789?). 

O tuie ffi^r i^ ill 9tom nti^ fo fro^I gebenr i^ itx gtlten, 

S)a ml(§ ein atonliifiei iag gluten int Morben umfinfl, 
Irube ber ^iminel nnb f^wet auf meine ©^ritcl fii^ fenlte, 

ijort- unb gefialtloS bie SSJelt ura ben ffiroiatteten lofl, 
Unb i(^ aSer mein 3i^, beS unbeftleblgten ®eifte8 B 

Sfiftte SEBeae ju fpa^it, ftifl in ffletta^ng netfonl. 
Shin umleuc^tet ber ®lanj beS ^eHeren Si^erS bie ©tinit; 

$^86m3 nifet, ber ®ott, ijormen unb ^axUn fjntiox. 
Steinl^ell glditjet bie 'Sia^t, fte Kinat Don uittt^en ©effingen, 

Unb mtr lewc^tet ber aJlonb l&eQer ol3 norbifi^et log. 10 
SBel^e ©eliglett tnoib mtr Sterfiti^eml Sroum' i^? 
Sntpfdnget 

®ein omitofijc^eS $qu8, ^upitet SSater, ben ©oft? 
9^1 ^iet lieg' id) unb ftrede aai) beinen ^ien bie ^&nbc 

Ofte^enb aaS. D oerntmm, ^^iter XentuS, ntii^l 
aSie i^ ^erelngelommen, id) fann'8 nid|t fogen; eS fafite 16 

^tht ben SSanbier, unb gog m\6) in bie pollen ^ran. 
$0^ bu einen ^etoen ^erauf ju fii^ren geBoten? 

3nrte bie @(^6ne? iBergiBI Sog mil beiS SrrtumS 
©etDinnI 
Seine XoH^ttt Sorhtna, fie au<^ ! SHe ^ecctit^pen @ii6en 

3;eilt a(S ein Wtdbf^tn fie ouB, Vie tH bie Saune geteut. 30 
smp bu ber toirttic^e @ott? O bonn fo tierftoge ben 
SaftfreMrtb 

9li^t Don beinem Ol^m)) teieber jut @rbe ^nofil 
„S)i^ter! too^in Berfteigeft bu btc^?" — ©erfftt rate; 
ber ijo^t 

^ai)ltoIinifiiie fflerg i(l bit ein jtoeitet Ot^mp. 
3)utbe midi, ^ufilcv. fli^> unb ^ermeS fit^e mii^ ffifitet, 8S 

Q«jtiuS aJlal bor^ei, leife jum OicuB ^aS. 
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45. JRIescM mib I&ora (179^. 

9c^I nnaitf^oltfant ftieliet bo3 ©(^tff mlt jtbem Snomente 

3)uc<^ bit fd^&utnentit glut toeittr vnb Ueitei ^nau3I 

Sane^tn furi^t [i^ bte ©eleife beiB SHelJS, tDoriit bie 

©(jrtnfltnb foleen, olS (15^' itinen bie fflente baboij. 
5 WitS beutet auf glildti^e Sa^i^^ ^" "i^fi' iBootSnuuw 
JHutft am @egel gelinb, baiS jl^ ffit otie Semtt^t; 
SortDdrtS bringt bet ®<^tfftitbeit ®eift, tDte ^loflflen unb 

@nei nut fte^t rtttltiidirts tcauris gtutitbet am SRofl, 
@i^t bie SSerge fc^Ptt fitou, bie fi^etbenben, fie^ in bad 
3Reer fie 
10 SRieberfmlen, eiS fintt jeglif^e greube But; l^. 

8[u<^ bit tft eg iKtfc^tounben, baS <S^% baS beineit SUe^S, 
S^ir, Slora, ben S<cunb, a<^l bie ben 89rauttgam 
rauBt. 
Slu(^ bu tiltdei't \sazibtaS no(^ mtt. JBot^ fi^tagen bie 

^i einonbei, boc!^, oc^I nttn on einonbec nic^t me^ 

16 ^niiger SlugenMiif, in loelc^em ii^ leBtel bn toiegeft 
Me 3:age, bte fonft !att mit betfifiminben, auf. 
SIi^I nut im Slugentiliif, im te|ten, ftieg mil ein Scben 

Unoermutet in bit, tote Don ben @i)ttent, ^erob. 
9htr vmfonft beifl&rft bu mit beinem Si^te ben ^t^; 
SO "Sitia aOIeuc^tenber ^ag, $f|5bu8, mit i|t et Dei^agt 
3n mi^ felbet fe^ i^ jurftd; ba wia i(| im ^Hen 

SBieber^oIen bie Sdt, ala f" mi* t^flK^ erft^en. 
9Sat eS ntQQlic^, bie ©i^an^eit ju f^n mib ui(^t jn 
emi)ftnben? 
SSttlte bet ^immltfc^e ^eij nic^t anf betn ftamif^ 



sr> Stage bi^, Sinner, nti^t ani — ®o legt bee Stiver ein 

«&tfer. 
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tflnflli^ mtt aSwten Betf^anft, oft bet SBerfommlung 

ins D^F. 
3cbeii freuet Die (eltne, ber jierli^en SBlftet SBerfnipfung, 
2lbn noc^ fe^ltt boiS SlBort, baS bie SBclwutung Der»a^tt. 
3ft eS enblif^ entbedt, banti ^eitert [li) jebeS ©emiit ouf, 

Unb crbttift tm ®ebi(^t boffelt erfteitlic^en @inn. 30 
SIi$, toanim fo fpfit, o ^moi, na^mft bu bit SSinbe, 
S)te bu mnS Stufl' mir flefnfl^ift, no^mft fie jn fpat 
mtt ^intoegl 
Sange fc^on ^atttt beftoditet ia& ©c^lff auf flunflige Safte; 
Enblt(| fttebte bet SSiitb flliidli^ bom Ufet inS 9Keet. 
fieere S^iten bet SSugenb! irnb leete Itoume ber S«!tunffl 35 

3^t Derf^tDinbet, eS bleiSt einjig bie ©tunbe mir nur. 
go, fie blei&t, tS bteiSt mir boS ®lili! ti^ ^otfe bt(^, 
®otol 
Unb bie lioffnuna jeigt, Jjota, bein SBitb mtt oQein. 
£>ftet \a^ id| jnm %mpti bi4 gelCin, geft^miidt unb 
gefittet, 
Unb baS anfitteti^en ging feiertti^ ncBen bit ^er. 40 

(Siltg loarft bu nnb fttfi^, ju Waxite bie gruc^te ju tcagen; 
tUtb bom iBrunnen, tuie VaS)nl loiegtt bein ^oiipt 
ba« ©efgg. 
S)a trfc^ien bein $o(S, eifi^ien bein 9taden Dot oUen, 

Unb Dor alien erf(^ien beiner Betoegungen 3na|. 
OftmalS ^ab ii) gefot^t, eS m5c^te bet $tug bit ent* 45 
ftilrien; 
S)o^ er ^telt ft^ ftet auf bem genngelten £u^ 
@(^i)ne Slai^borin, ja fo tear i^ gelDo^nt bii^ p fe^en, 
2Sie man bie @teme fie^t, uie man ben SRonb ^d| bef(^aut, 
®i(^ an ttinen erfteut, unb innen im ru^tgen ^ufen 

9H^ bet entferatepe a3Junf(^, fie ju Befifeen, (i^ regt 60 
So^te, fo gingt t^r batiinl 9!ut jloanjig €<^ritte getiennet 
^aten bie $fiufer, unb nte ^ati' id) bie S^lotHi berii^tt 
Unb nun ttennt un3 bie gtailiifie 3lutl ®u IflgP uur 
ben $immel, 
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aSeQel t>ein l^etili^eS Slau ift mir bie lifarBe bnSIac^t 
56 SltleS ru^rte fti| f^on; ba (am eln ^a6e getoufcn 

?ln mein botetli^ $auS, rief mi(^ jum ©tronbe Iiiitab. 
@^on et^el)t ftc^ boS Segel, eS ^Cottert im aSitnbe: fo 

Unb gelic^tet, mtt ^aft, tiennt ftc^ bet ^alet oom @anb. 
^omm, Stle^tS, d lomml 3)a bntjte bet toadere ^aiex, 
60 SBflrbtg, bie feflnenbe ^onb mir ouf baS lodige ^ainit; 
©orfltii^ teii^e bie aRuttet ein na^tercitEtes Silnbel: 
®Iuiffi(^ lel^te jurfidi rtefen fie, gtiitfli^ unb reii^l 
Unb fp r^tang t(| l^tnlDeg, bad ^Sunbeli^en unter bem 
^nne, 
Sin bet SKouet l^inofi, fanb on ber X&xt bit^ fte^n, 
66 X)eine§ ©attend. ®u U^eEteft mit unb (agteft: SKecU! 
©inb bie Sarmenben bott beine OefeHen bet %difvt? 
I^tembe Saften Sefii^eft bu nun, unb fOftlic^e SSaten 

^onbelft bu ein, unb ©^mud ret^en 3Rationen bet ©tabt 

SlBer brlnge mit an^ ein feii^eS Settc^en; i^ BiQ eS 

70 SJnnttor jo^^len: (o oft ^db' ii) bie 3i"be gewiinfi^I 

©tel^en toat ii^ gcblieben, unb ftogte, ncu$ S3ei{e bej 

SaufntannS, 

f£t^ naii) Sotm unb ®etDi(^t beiner liBefteQung genau. 

<9or beT^etben ettoogft bu ben $vetSl ba tilii^ i<^ inbeffen 

Snac^ bem $atfe, beS ©ci^mudES unferer Siinigtn Utett 

76 ^eftiger titnte bom ©(^iff bad @efcf|vei; ba fagteft bu 

freunbtid^: 

Snimm aud bem ©atten noi^ eintge ^dU^te mit btr! 

9Hmm bie teifften Dtongen, bie toeigen Seigen; bad 

3Jteet bringt 

Seine iJriii^te, pe bringt jegfiifieS Sanb nii^ ^eroor. 

Unb fo ttat i^ l^eteia. Su titni|p nun bie Srui^te ge- 

Ii^aftig. 

80 Unb bie golbene Soft jog bad geft^liijte ©eliianb. 
£)ftetd bot i(^: ed fet nun genngi unb immet noi^ cine 
©(^finere Stui^ fiel bit, Ui{e betft^tt, in bie $anb. 
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iSrdiI{c^ lamp bu jut SauBe :^inan; ba fanb |u^ ein 

nnb bie a^i^rte ioQ U^tnb fic^ fiber unS I|tn. 
Sc^tueiQenb Eitganneft bu nun gefi^cEt bie ^t^e )u e& 
orbnen: 
@ift bie Orange, bte fi^toet ni^t, alS em QoDienet SaD, 
2)ann bie tnei^tit^e Setge, bie jeber S)ru(f f^on entfteKet; 
Unb mit ^Stijitte bebedt toarb nnb gejiert baS @e{(^ent. 
HBet ii^ ^06 eS nii^t ouf; ii^ Ponb. SBir fol§en rinonber 

$Sn bie Mugen, unb tntr tootb Dor bem Sluge fo ttU5. 90 
Iieinen Sufen ftt^If It^ an meinem! S)en l^enlitfieB 
SStaitn, 
3^n umfc^taitg mm ntein arm; taufenbmal ffigV i^ 
ben $atS; 
a)Ht fani fiber bie ©(^ultet bein $aut)t; nun rnii))ften 
au(^ beine 
Sicblii^en Slrme iaS EBanb urn ben SSeglitdten ^enntt. 
Hmora ^flnbe fft^lf t(^: et brflift' unS Bfloolttfl jufammen, 95 

Unb au3 ^eiterer Suft bonnetf eS bieimol; ba po6 

$&upg bte Stane Dom 8Iug' mir ^ab, bu loeintep, ic^ 

loetnte, 

Unb Dor jammer unb ©lild fc^ien bie SSelt ju tierge^n. 

SSmnier ^eftigei rtef tB am ®tranb; ba tooQten bie t^ge 

a^Hc^ nidE|t h:agen,ii$ rief: ^oral unb bip bu ntt^ mein? 100 
Swigl fagtep bu leife. ®a fc^ienen unfere Sirfinen, 
^e bui^ gettlie^e Sup, teife oom Suge ge^ouc^t. 
aia'^er rief eS: SHcfig! Sa blirfte ber fu^enbe finofie 

2)u(c^ bie Ifire herein. SSie er bo* gflrSc^en emfpna! 
2Bie et mic^ triebl SBie ii) bit bie $anb noi§ brfidte! 105 
— 3u ©^iffe 
SSie {(^ gdommen? ^(^ loeig, bag it^ ein Xtuntenet 
[c^ien. 
Unb fo l^ie(ten mi(^ aai) bie ®efeQen, f(^onten ben 
^anlen; 
Unb fc^on becEte bet $aui^ ttitbet tEntfemung bie €tabt. 
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eiDlgl ®otfl, lifpetfeft bu; mtt f(^nt tS im D^e 
110 aJIitt)emS)onnerbeS3t»3!©tanbfiebD[f|ne6enbein2:^roii, 
©elne IcK^tet, bie ©Bttin bet Ciebe; bie ©rajien (tcrnben 

3^1: iut ©eiteni ©r tft gOtterfiefraftigt, b« SBimbl 
D fo eife benn, ©c^iff, mlt aflen gflnftigen ^inben! 
@tiebe, ntfit^ttgei ^e(, tiennc bie fi^anmenbe Slutl 
116 ©riiifle bem ^emben §ofen mft^ ju, bamit mir bet 



3rt bw SHJertftatt gleic^ orbne boa ^immltfi^e ^Pfonb. 

aBo^Ii(^l jur Sette foa baS Srtt^en wetben, 33oraI 

9leutunal untQebe fie bit, Iixfet getsunben, ben ^aiS\ 

Stnter f^aff i^ noi^ ©c^mucf, ben tnanttigfaltigften; 

golbne 

120 ®1)angen foQen bir onc^ leic^iii^ Derjieren bie ^onb: 

3)a tcetteifre 9Iubin unb Smatagb, bet (iebltc^e <Saff^T 

©telle bem ^gocint^ fti^ gegenftliet, itnb ®oRi 
§oItt boS ffibelgeftein in (c^flnet SSerbinbung jufammen. 
D, tDie ben SBrfiutigom freut einjig ju fc^rafltfen bie 
Sroutl 
126 Se^' i(^ ^len, fo benf ic^ an bii$; bei jegltt^em 9Hnge 
Sommt mir bet Ifinglii^en §anb fi^BnaS ©ebitb' in 
©inn. 
Zau^m XDlU l<$ unb taufen; bu foOft boS ©(^Bn^e Don 
allem 
^Sfjlm; li^ tDibmete gem oHe bie SJabung nur bit. 
Sot^ nic^t ©t^miiif unb Suttwlen attein ijer((^afft bein 
©elieSfer: 
1.30 aSa§ ein ^5u§ti<^ei3 SBeib frenet, bojB bringt et bit ou^ 
Seine tDoQene S)eden mil ^rbnrffiumen, ein Saget 

Qu beretten, baS un3 traulii^ unb tceic^Iti^ em))fdngt; 

»3flK^er Selnwonb ©tfltte. S)u fiSeft unb nfi^ep mib 

Hdbeft 

anii^ nnb bi(^ unb au(^ m^ noS) ein ^EttitteS baiein. 

186 SBilber ber ^offnnng, tiufc^et mein $eij! D m&gigct, 

a)i»tei, 
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Siefen gelvalttgen 93mnb, ber mil ben Sujen burd|tot>tI 
Stber aui^ {ie uerlang' ii^ gui&if, bie {c^mecjlii^e tjrreube, 

aSettn bie ©urge fi^ (n(t, graftli^ fldaiTEn, mir no^t. 
9iii^t bet erinit^en Saiet, baS SSeHen ber ^6tlif(^m 
$unbe 

©i^tetft ben SBerite^er fo, in bet SBerjtoeiftung Oeplb, 1*0 
aiS boS eelatfiie ©efpenft mi^ ft^reift, ba3 bie ©c^iSne 
Don fem mir 

Seiflet: bie Silre ftelit wirltti^ beS ©ortenS no^ ouf! 
Unb ein anberer lommtl ijur il^n ou(^ fallen bie grfi(§tel 

Unb bie {feige gelod^ct ftdrlenben $onig auc§ i^m! 
SocEt pe ouc^ i:^n nat^ ber Soube? unb folgt er? 0, mQ(^t 1*6 
mic^, i^r iSOtter, 

SBIinb,- bertoif^et baS SBilb jeber ©rlnntung in mir! 
3a, ein SJiiibdien ift ftel unb bie fic^ gef^roinbe bem einen 

®itit, fie te^tet [i^ au(§ fiiineCf ju bem anberu tietum. 
Sflc^e ni(^t bieSmal, SeuS, bet ftec^ gebto^eneit ©t^mttrel 

©onnere f^rectli^etl Sriffl — ^mlte bie SSIi^e guruit 150 
©enbe bie [c^wantenben SBoHen mir na^I 3m nac^tlidieo 
SiunicI 

Xreffe bein Ieu<^tenbec SSttg biefen unglttdti^en HR#1 
©tteue bie Spionten nm^er, unb gib bet tobenben SBeUe 

3)iefe SBoten, unb mi4 gib ben Sielp^inen jum iRoubl — 
9lun, it|t aJiufen, genug! Setgebens fttebt i^t ju f^ilberu, ^^ 

Wit fii^ ^imnier unb &IM toet^feln in Uebenber Stuft. 
^eilen fiSnnet bie Sfiunben t^ nic^t, bie SImot gefi^tagen; 

Stber Sinberung lommt einjig, U)r ®uten, Don eu^. 



46. !?ermaim unb JBDrni^ea (1797). 

S(Ifo boB mdre SJecbret^en, bog einft $to;ierj mii^ be- 
geiftert, 
^ag aftartial fii^ ju mir aui^, ber Derloegne, gefeOt? 
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X)ag i($ bie Stten nii^t Iiiittet mtr lieft, bteSc^uIe gu ^iUen, 
S)a^ fie nai^ Satium gem tnii in ia& Ztbtn Qefolgt? 
(» S)o6 i^ IKatut unb Sunft jii fi^aun mii^ treutirfi be(tw6e, 
S)a6 tein 5Rame mi(^ taufiiit, bofe mic^ tein Sofliiw 
6e((^tanlt? 
3)a| nic^t bfcS Sie6en8 tebingmber ©rang mli^, ben aRenf^en, 
Der&nbert, 
SJafe i^ bet ^euc^elei biitftige TtaMlt Derft^mfi^t? 
Solder Se^let, bie bu, o SUliife, fo emfig ge^fleget, 
10 ^eiliet ber $56el mi(^; ^dM nur fie^t et in mtr. 
3a, fogar ber iSeffere feltij't, Qutmitttg unb bieber, 

SiQ ntic^ anberg; boi^ bu, 3Vtufe, befie^lft mtr aOetn. 
2)enn bu bi^ eS adein, bie noi^ mtr bie innere ^^genb 
Srif^ erneucft, imb r« fir biiS ju ©nbe tierfiirii^ft 
16 Sber Detbopple nunme^r, o ®Bttin, bie ^eitige ©orgfalt! 
Sti^I bie Sc^ettel umlDaQt iei(^li<^ bie Sotfe nidit mel^r: 
S)a bebcirf man ber ^finjt, ^(^ feUft unb anbre ju 
tauf^en; 
Srfingte boc^ @a[ar felbft nur oud iSeb&rfntS boS Qaixpt. 
©aft bu ein Sorbeerreia mir beftimmt, fo tofe eS am 
Btoeifle 
SO SSetter griinen, unb gib einft tS bem aSflrbigem ^in; 
abet aioftn arinbe gentig jum l^SuSlii^en ffronje; 
Solb oIS Silie f^lingt filbeme Sode ftc^ burt^. 
©difire bie ©ottin iaS ^tatt, ouf reintii^em ©etbe gu 
Ipt^enl 
SBerfe ber Snobe boS MeiS, f(rfelenb, gef^aftig boin! 
85 Sa% im fflediet nic^t fetilen ben SBeinl ©ejprfii^ifle 
tJreurtbe, 
©teid^gefmnte, herein! ftrfinje, fte marten ouf eut^. 
Srft bie ©efunb^ett beiS SRann&S, ber, enbtii^ tiom Slomen 
Romeros 
$tS^n un§ befieienb, unS aui^ ruft in bie Dollere ^dfjta. 
S}enn titer tongte mit &6tteca ben ^mj)f? unb uec mit 
ben <£inen? 
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S)oi^ ^omeribe ju feln, ou(^ nur atS Ittjter, ift ft^en. 80 
2}arum ^Oret ia& neuftt ®ebi(^tl Sloi^ einmal getmnfenl 

©uifi Sefte^e ber SSein, gteunbfi^aft unb Sieie baS D^t. 
ajeutl^en fetter ffl^r' \^ axd) au, in bie ftlHere SBJo^nanB, 

SJo fi4, nol^ ber 9iotur, menfi^Itt^ bet SDienfi^ no$ 
etji^t. 
Un« 6eflleite be8 Stc^tetS ®eift, ber (eine Suife 85 

Slaf^i bem murbigtii gt^cunb, und gu entjiiifen, oetBanb. 
fflui^ bie trauriflen fflltber ber ^eit, fie fii^t' ii| oorflBer; 

abet eiS fiege ber SJtut in bem gefunben ®t\^ki)t. 
$ab' t^ eu^ Srdnen ins atuge gelodt, unb Suft in bte 
©ede 

©ingenb gefld^, fo lommt, bcftdtl mi(^ ^erjlicfi ai^ ^! 40 
aSeife bann fei boS @)ef|)cad|I UnS le^ret SSei3|eU am 
Snbe 

3)aS Sa^^unbert; men ^at bad ^ef^itf ntc^t sefiraft? 
Slidet ^etterer nun auf jene Si^merjen jutiide, 

Senn eud) eiit frB^lic^et Sinn manc^eS entbe^rli(^ erIIStt. 
aWenf(^ii lernten toit fennen unb Slotionen; fo tafet unS, 45 

Unfet eiQeneS $erg tenneitb, uti& beffen erfreun. 



47. (Eup^cnrimfi (1798). 

S[u($ Don bed ^Odiften ®e6trg8 Seeif'ten gadigen ®lf)fetn 

©i^minbet Spiitiiur imb ®lon j fd^iben ber Sonne ^tnioefl. 

Sange Dei^aat fi^on 3ia(ijt boiS lol unb bie ^fobe b«8 



S)er, am tofenben ©trom, auf ju ber $iitte fti^ fe^nt, 
Qu bem 3tEte beS 3:ag8, ber ^Hen ^irttidien SSol^nung; 

Unb ber gSttlic^e ©i^Iaf eilet gefdQig tjorauS, 
Sltefer ^olbe ®efeQe be8 Sieifenben. ^ag er aui^ ^eute, 

©egnenb, feanje boS $oupt mit mit bem ^eiltgen JDlo^nl 
S&er uaii teuc^tet mir bort Dom t^Ifen gldnset^ ^erii&et. 
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10 Unb er^eHet ben SJuft fc^dumenbct ®tr5me fo !^otb? 
•Stia^U bie @onne Dtelleic^t buri^ ^eimiiift Spaltm 
anb ffilflfte? 
!l)entt {«n trbifc^ei QKang ifl eS, bet loanbelnbe, bort. 
Sna^er waljt fidi bte Kotte, fie gWtit. 3c^ paune bem 
SBunber! 
aSitb ber rortge ©tta^I nft^t tin bewegteS ®eBi(b? 
16 SBefi^e ©ettin na^et ftdl mir? unb ml^t ber aRufen 
©uc(|et ben treuen gteunb, fettft in bcm fltoufen ©eftuft? 
@i^dne ®5ttin! entliiiae bic^ mil, unb taufc^e, Dei- 
f^lDtnbenb, 
9h<!^t ben tiegeiftetten ®inn, ni<^t boS gerfi^tte (Demfii 
Slenne, toenn bu eg batfft Dor einem ®tett)It(^en, beinen 
20 ®i)ttli^en 91amen; too ni^t: lege bebeutenb tnic^ auf, 
2)0^ id| fii^Ie, toiiift bu fei^ Don ben etotgen S:Oi^tetn 
3eu8', unb ber 3)ii|t« fogleii^ (iteife btt^ inuriig im fiteb. 
,^np bu taiii, ®ut«, ni^t me^r? unb ISme bte(e 
®cliQlt blr, 
aMe bu to^ [onft geliefit, fi^on oW ein frembeS ®*b»b? 
26 3>»C['^ ^" l^be gel^Qt' tc^ nic^t me^r, unb trauemb 
entfc^Iitang ^i) 
©c^on bet frfiaubernbe ©etft jugenblii^ fro^em ®enuB; 
8C6er tc^ ^of^e ntein i9itb noc^ feft in beS gfreunbeS 
©rtnnrung 
Singeft^iletien, unb aoii) fi^n butc^ bie Siebe berllfirt. 
3a, f^on fagt mir getfi^tt bein Slid, mlr fogt e8 bie %T&m: 
30 ^u^i^rof^ne, {te tft no^ bon bem t^unbe grfannt. 
@te^, bie Si^eibenbe gte^t buic^ SBalb unb groufeS 
©ebitge, 
©u^tbtnmonberobenaKann, a^l inbet gementK^OHf; 
@u(§t ben Center, ben greunb, ben SBoter, iUid no^ 
cinmaf 
S)lac^ bem feic^ten ®etilfl irbtf^et greuben jurfUf. 
35 Sal mii^ ber 3:age geben!en, ba mi(^ ba8 ftinb, bu 
ben @f)it(e 
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S](enei tdufi^enben Shinft leijenbec 9)tuTen gmeil^t. 
Sa| ml(^ bet @tunbe gebenfen, unb jtbeS fletneren 
UmitanbS. 
K^, loer tuft ni(^t fo gem UiiWieberlitingti^eS anl 
3ene8 ffl&e (Sebifinge bet letc^teften itbifi^en Sage, 

9I[^, tnec fc^at^t t^n genug, biefen Qeteilenben SSettI 40 
Slein etfi^eittet eii nun, bo^, ad|I nti^t (leinli^ bent 
^erjen; 
ana<^t bte Siebe, bie ^n^ itQlidied ^leine bo^ Qro|. 
^tnlp bu bet ®tunbe no6) too^l, ttie auf bem satetter- 
jerflfte 
S)n mitfi ber l^fl^eten ffunft emftere Stufen gefu^rt? 
ftnctfie fc^ien ii^, eln tu^tenbeS ^nb, bu nonnteft mic^ « 

Unb 6eIeBte[t in mit britlftfieS Sid^tetgebiQi, 
StD^teft mlt gtimmtget @lut ben atmen Slugen, unb 
tnanbteft 

®eCE)ft ben trftnenben iBItct, inntg getdufi^et, ^htioeg. 
9l[f|t ba tDOift bu fo ^olb unb f^u|teft ein tcaimgeS 
Ceben, 

S)a8 bie oerWeflene Slurfit enblii^ bem ^oben entrtfi. 60 
grteunbtic^ fo|teft bu ta\6), ben Setfci^mettetten, tnigft 
mic^ bon bcmnen, 

Unb ii^ ^eui^elte long, bit an bem SBwfen, ben %o\). 
ISttblii^ f^Iug bte Sugen i(^ ouf, unb fa^ btc^. In etnjk, 

©HOe Stetta^tung betfenft, ubet ben Siebttng genetQt. 
JKnblt^ fteebf i^ emfoi, unb liigte bie$dnbe bit banlbat, 55 

iReti^te gum reinen ^% bit ben gefaHtgen SDhinb. 
gtogte: toatum, mein SSater, fo etnft? unb ^ab' t^ 

Dl \d jeige mit an, toie mit bofl S8e|fte gellngt 
fieine aJWt^e uetbtieftt mii^ fiei bit, unb aCeS unb iebeS 

aBtebei^or i^ fo gent, toenn bu mit^ teiteft unb le^tft. 60 
abet bu fofeteft mi^ pat! unb braiteft mti^ feftet tm 
Kime, 
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Unb e8 fi^onbette mit tief in bem ©nfen ba« 0erj. 
Slein! mein tieblic^cS Stnb, fo rtefft bu, aUeS unb jebeJ, 

aStt bu eS !|eute flCjtiet, jtig' eS au^ motgen ber Stobt. 
3bi^re fie aQe, tme mic^ bu gerfi^rt, nnb elS fltegen 

jutn SSeifalX 

^ir Don btm trodenften Sug' ^errlii^e Siifinen ^eroB. 

Sttet am ttefften traf^ bu bo^ mti^, ben Swunb, bei 

tm Sttm bt^ 

§dlt, ben fellier ber ©c^ein frfl'^eret Setrfie gef^it 

a^, StatuE, ffite fic^et unb grij|i in attem etf^einft bnt 

§immel unb ©rbe befofgt ewigeS, fefteS ©efefi, 
3a|ce fotgen auf 2S<i^>^e> ^^^ SPcu^linge retc^et bet 



Unb bem reti^Udien ^etbft trautit^ ber SBtnfet bie $anb. 
3elfen fte|tn gegrunbet, ei ftarjt fii^ ba§ effiige SBaffer, 
iinS ber bUoSlIten Sluft, f^fiumenb unb braufenb ^inab. 
7& Sit^ten griinen fo fort, unb feI6ft bie entlaubttn @tM^fi)t 
$egen, im SBJinter ft^on, |eimliiie Snofjien om Sweig. 
81Ue8 entfte^t unb Berge^t noc^ ®efe^; boi^ ii6er be8 
3Renfif)en 
Selien, bem IBftlic^en @c^ag, ^errfi^tt etn fi^loanlenbeS 
So3. 
Wc^t bem tiai^enben nldt ber tolKlg ft^eibenbe SBotet, 
80 Seinem h:effli(^en @o^n, fteunbtiiii torn Sftonbe ber ®ruft; 
dtic^ bet Silngere fi^liegt bem ^Iteren immer bag Suge, 
i>aS fti$ JoiHig gefenft, Krfiftig bem ©t^wac^eren ju. 
fifter, a^l Derte^rt bag ©ef^id bie Drbnung ber Sage; 
^ifilflciS ftagef etn ®reig ffinber unb Snlel umfonft, 
86 ©ti^t etn bef^abigter Stomm, bem rings jerft^metterte 
3toetge 
Urn bie ©eiten um^er ftiOmenbe ©diloffen ge^ettt. 
Unb fo, lieblidicd ^nb, burdibiang mtt^ bie tiefe 33e« 
trot^tung, 
ais bu iur Seiche Detfiettt fiBer bie atme mit ^tngpj 
^htx fceubig fe^' u^ ii^ mix, in bem (IVIanje ber ^ugenb. 
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^tl^OitUtS ®ef(^Opf, mtebei am ^ergnt itUbt. 90 

©pringe frfl^lid^ ba^in, Derfttnter Sna6el 33a§ aKobcEien 
93a^ft jOT tJrfube ber SBelt, mir jum ffintjudcK ^eton. 

^mtnet ftre&e fo fort, unb betne naturlidjen ©aitti 
®itbe, feet iegtic^em ©^titt fteigenben £e6en«, bie ^nft 

@« mtc lange jur Suft, unb e^' mein ^uge fidi f^lte^, 95 
SBiinf^' t(^ betn fc^aneS talent gludlic^ DoQenbet gu 

Slfo f(irai^^ bu, unb nie bngag i(^ ber tmi^tigat 

©tnnbe! 
Seuttnb tnttoidelf ic^ mii^ ait bent ei^abenen SSoci 
O toie T()ia(^ ti^ \o genie jsiim SBdR bie lii^renben 
ffleben, 
2)te bu, boQer ®tf)(iit, Ftnb(t(^en Siv^en Dertrautl 100 
D teie 6ilbef t(^ mi^ an beinen Stugen, unb fud|te 
S)t^ im tiefen (Sebtdng' ftaunenber ^Hxet ^trauSl 
S)0(^ bott wirft bu nun fein, unb fte|n, unb nimmet 
bewegt fic^ 
©up^rof^ne |ertot, bit ju er^eitern ben S£id. 
S3u Deintmmft fie nici^t mtffc, bie 2:5ne beS tooc^fcnben 106 
^flglingS, 
Sie bu ju lieBen bem ©i^merj ftu^e, fo frii^e! geftimmt 
Slnbete fommen unb ge'^n; eg werben bit anbre gefallen; 
©elbft bem groSen talent brdngf ft^ eiu gre^eres noc^. 
Sffier bu, Detgeffe mti^ ni^t! 2Benit eine btr iemofS 

©icf| tm benoDcinen ®efc^dft fetter entgegen fietoegt, no 
S)etnen) SSinh ftc^ fiigt, an betnem Sac^eln ftc^ fceuet, 
Unb om $Ia^ fi4 nut, ben bu befttmntteft, gefaQt; 
iESenn fte S^u^e nid|t ffiart noi^ i!rlet|, menn t&tig bet 
^dfte, 
©elbft bis jur ^otte beS ®vai8, freubigeS Dfjfet r« 
Bringt; 
®nter! bann gebentefl bu mein, unb tufeft auc^ fp&t 116 

Qn))^of9ne, fte tft toilet ctftonbtn Dot mtel 
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sides fogf i^ nod^ gem; boi^ ai^I bie @(^eibenbe 
Weill nii^t, 
UBie fie Kottte; mtt^ fftl^rt jtteng ein geliietenber ®ott. 
Setie tDO^II f(^on gie!|t mid)'S bc^in in {(^tDantenbem 
Silen. 
120 @inen aSutifc^ nui Demimm, fceunblti^ %tV>&^tt mit i^n: 
Sag nif^t ungeru^mt mic^ ju ben @if|atten ^tnabge^nl 

SRur ble SJhife gemS^rt einigeS SeBen bem lob. 
IBenn geftoltlog fi^toeSen um^et in ^erfe^j^oneio'S 
ateit^e, maffenwetf, ©(gotten bom iJlamen grtrennt; 
135 ^en bet Slit^tet aber getul^mt, ber loanbelt, geftaltet, 
©tnjeln, gcfcHet bem S£|ot aQer ^etoen {i^ ju. 
Smibtg tret' ii^ etn^ei, uon beinem Siebe Oei^unbet, 

Unb ber ©iittin ^M toetlet gefaHtg auf ntir. 
SRilb em^ffingt fie mt(^ baim, unb nennt mi^; eS totiden 
bie ^o^en, 
130 ®6ttlt^en iJrouen mi^ an, immer bie nfi^ften am S^^ron. 
^enelopeia rebct gu mtt, bie treufte ber Seitier, 

8Iui$ @uabne, gele^nt oiif ben geliebten ©ema^L 
Silngere no^en r>4 bann, ju frii!^ ^erunter gefonbte, 
Unb BeRagen mit mit unfer gemeineiS ®e[if|iil 
185 SBenn Antigone lommt, bie fi^loefteitic^fte ber @eelen, 
Unb ^objstna, it&b noc^ Von bem biduttic^en Sob, 
Btif i^ atS ®i^»eftem fie an unb twte toiirbig gu i^nen; 

S)enn ber trogifi^H ^unft l^olbe ©eft^Bpfe jinb fie. 
fflitbete boc^ ein i)i^et aud^ mi(^, unb feine iSef&nge, 
140 3a. fie DoHenben an mit, woS mit baS Se6cn Berfagt" 
Mlfo ftJtaii fWf MK*' no^ 6e»egte ber tie6H(^c SRunb fid), 
SJeitet ju reben; ottein [t^lDittenb Derfagte ber Ion. 
3)enn auS bem ^urfiutgeuiQlI, bem f(^tee6enben, immet 
betoegtcn, 
Stat ber ^ertlii^e ®ott ^etmeS gelaffen ^etDot, 
146 3)Ztlb ei^oB er ben ©tad unb beutete; toaOenb Detf^longen 
SSa^fenbe SSoHen, im Bug. beibe ©eftaften Dor mir. 
Xiefct Itegt bie fStai^t rni mic^ ^et; bie ftUijenben ^offet 
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{Btaufen fltUatttget nun nelEien bem f(^(ft)>fcfgen $fat). 
UniejmingH^e Iraiiet beffiHt mi^, entlrfifttnber Sfammcr, 

Unb ein mooliget JetS ftii|et ben ©infenben nur. 1 
SSc^mut letgt buii^ bie ®aiten bei SSnift; bie ndi^Iii^en 
Xtdncn 
Sflie^tn, unb itfier bem fflolb fQnbet bet fOlov^ta ftd| an. 



«-s=> VI. Sonnets. <=*-. 



48. ©OB ^DlteU (1800?). 

®i(^ in etnetitem Jhinftgcttauc^ jn Itben, 
3ft ^dl'ee WWi bt< n^'t^ ^^^ aufeilegen: 
S)u tann^ bic^ au(^, toie loir, (tfhntmt ittot^tn 
9lorf| Ititt unb ®4i^"» H«e e« bit Di>tfleft^rie6en. 

Sienn e6en bie SBeft^rfinfung tl^t p^ He6en, 
aSenn fit^ bie ®cifter gar geBaltig teflen; 
Unb toie fte fi<$ benn aui^ gebfirben mtlgen, 
Xia8 aSert gule^ tft bod) boOenbet (lieben. 

©0 mOi^f tc^ feftft in filnftti(^en ©onetten, 
^n fpta^geioanbter SRu^e lU'^nem Stolge, 
SlaS SSefte, maa ©efil^l mit gd6e, retnten; 

8l«r roeife ic^ ^iet mtc^ nit^t Bequon ju betten, 
3^ fi^neibe fonft fo gem auS gonjem ^ofje, 
Unb mfilte nun bo(^ aud| mituntec Icimtn. 
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49. patac imb BimB (1802). 



9Iahn; unb ^itft, fie fc^einen [\if ju ^ie^^en, 
Unt) ^aE>en {ic^, tfj' man e& benft, gefunben; 
33o: JBibertoiHe ift oui^ mit aerft^munbcn, 
Unb betbe (c^eineit glet^ mi(| anjujie^en. 

ISS gilt moll nui ein rebliified Semii|enl 
Unb toenn Joir erj't in afigenteJT'nen ®tunben 
SDlit (Seift nnb 3lEi§ un3 an bie Sunft gebunben, 
HlCog fret Slohit im $erjen mieber glii|en. 

©0 iffjS mit attet SBilbung aui$ beji^affen: 
SBergebenS inerben ungebunbne ©etftet 
Wflc^ ba SBoQenbung tetner $a^e ^tSen. 

Sier &to%t& teiQ, mug fti^ iuTommencaffen; 
. — 3n bet ©ef^rflnhing jeigf fi^ etft ber Smeiftet, 
Unb b oij @fte^ nw rJCnnif iiRji ffrfjt^^it geben.^ 



60. ^iB ftaim ntdrf enben (1807?). 

aSenn i^ nun glelc^ baS toeile iSIott bit fi^idtt, 
Slnftatt bag id^'S mit Settetn erft befdjtei^e, 
SluSfiiateft bu'S DieQei^ gum Beitoettteibe 
Unb fenbeteffs an mi<$, bte ^o^itil&Sit. 

SBtnn idi ben blauen Um[(f|[ag bann etti[i<£te; 
3teuflietig ft^nell, Bie eS gegiemt bem SSeibe, 
Stig' i(| i^n ouf, bag nic^ts Deibotgen bitibe; 
Sa Uf i(^ ioaS mxi} mitnblii^ fonft entjiidtt: 
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Si(6 Sinb! SWeiit artifl $«§! SRein elnjtfl aSefen! 10 
Sie bti fo frennUit^ metne Se^nfuc^t ^Qteft 
a)!it fagem SBoit unb mtd| fo gang bertvdiititeft 

®ogar bein Sifpeln glautf ic^ audi gu (efen, 
SBomit bu lie5enb meine @eele ffiOteft 
^b mic^ auf etcig Doi mic fcQ>R tier[cE|iinteft 15 



51. ffffjarabe (1807). 

glDel SEBorte ftnb tS, tui^, Bequem ju fagen, 
3)te teiir fo oft mit ^otbcr greube itennen, 
2)o(^ letneStoegS bit ^inge beutlic^ tenntn, 
SSotton fie eigenttic^ ben Stempel tiogett 

@jl tut gar \Dof)\ tti j[ung' unb alten ^aqtn, 
SinS an bem anbent (edlti^ ju Derbiennen; 
Unb tann man ftt^ wwint jufommen nennen, 
@o biiidt man an3 tin feligeS iBe^agen. 

9hin atiei fuc^' ic^ i^nen ju gefaHen 

Unb ttttte, mit fi^ feCbft mic^ gn beglnden; 
S^ I|offe ftia, bo^ ^off ii^'S ju triangcn: 

StS Stamen ber Olclietttn fte ju laOen, 
3k ffitnem fflilb f" ^dbe ju et6tiien, 
3n Sincm SIBefen belbe ju umfangen. 



&® 
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VIL WestOstlicher Divan. 



52. T^tgxct (1814X 

JRorb unb SBeft unb ©flb jfrfplittetn, 
Xfjxont btrften, iRcic^e jittnm, 
(5tfl(^te bu, lot reinen Often 
?3atriflti^enluft ju foften, 
Unlet Sieben, 3:ttnlen, @tngnt 
©oQ bi^ ^i\txS Ouell verjiiitgen. 

Siprt int {Reinen unb hn iRe^ten 
3Qia i{^ ntenfi^adien @e[^le^ten 
2!n beS UrfijningS liefe bringen, 
SSo fie ooi) \}on ®ott empftngen 
^immelSle^t' in (5rbefl)ra4en, 
Unb |ic^ nii^t ben Sopf geibroc^en. 

mo fic^ SSdtei I|ci(^ bete^rtcn, 
Seben fwmben Iilenp tiertoe^iten; 
93iII mic^ freun btr 3ugenbf<^rante: 
®Iaube meit, eng ber ©ebanle, 
SBie ba« SBort fo wii^tig bott toax. 
SBJeil eS ein gefjiroi^en ffiJort war. 

SBitt mi[| untet ^irten mlft^en, 
!(n Oofen midi erfrif^en, 
SSenn mtt ^arotnanen ntanble, 
©^atol, ffoffte unb SHoft^uS ^anbfe: 
Seben ?pfab toiU i^ betrcten 
Sjon ber aSttfte ju ben ©tabten. 
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SSfen SelStteg anf unb niebtr 
Sidften, $afiS, beine Siebet, 
iBmn ber garter mit UntiQifen 
Son be8 aJlauItierS f|D^em fflfiden 
©ingt, bit Sterne ju ettoerfen 
Unb bit 91&ul>er ju erfi^reden. 

aBia in asabem ttnb in ©c^enfen, 
^eil'ger $ofiS, betn gebenlen; 
SBenn ben <B(^U\tt Sieb^ea laftet, 
®({)uttelnb SSbaitalodtn b&ftet. 
3o beiS aH^eijS Siebepfljtem 
SKa^e felbft bit ^urts I&ftttn. 

SoOtet i^ i^ bieiS :6eneiben, 
Qber ettoa gar Oerletben; 
SBiffet nur, bafe IBit^terworte 
Urn be8 ^mobtefea ^forte 
Simmer leife Gopfenb ji^Ioeben 
®ic^ erbtttenb eto'geS Stben. 



53. 

3)a bu nun Snltila i^tlgefl, 

@olIt' i(^ au(^ Eienamfet ftin. 

aSenn bu betnen ®eliebten t>reifeft, 

^eml boS fott bet SBouie fein. 

9tax ba^ man mii^ baran eriennet, B 

^ine anmaguns foil eS [ein: 

aSer ^if ©i ©eorgenttttec nennet 

Senh nt(^ glet($ Sanlt ®eois ju [ein. 

Slic^ $atein X^ai, nid|t ber aQeS Oetenbe 

^nn idi in mtiner Strmitt ftin; 10 

(ftttl) L 
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potent 3o9<^'ii n'^t, bet teic^Ildift Se'&cnbt 
SSon aUtn S)i<^tern, mflifif i^ frin. 
Sttet Bribe bo4| im Shige ju ^afien 
SS toirb ni^t gang berwerflli^ fdn; 
gn ne^tnen, ju ge6en be8 Studeg @a6tit 
^irti intntei ein grofi IBergnKgen (rin. 
®t(^ lie6enb anetnanbec p (afien 
SSitb ^obltfe« Sonne fein. 

54. (1815). 

Sin Dotten SBttfi^rijlDtigen, 
©elielite, iie^ nut ^inl 
Safe bit bie Srfti^te 8t*fl"i 
llmfdialet [tacC|Iig griln. 

@ie ^iSngen tSngfl gel>allet, 
Still, ut^elonnt mit {i<^, 
Sin 81ft bet f^aulelnb loaUet 
SSitgt fi(^ gebulbialtc^ 

Sodi immer itift Don tnnen 
Unb {(^miUt ber (raune ^etn, 
<&t mi){^e Su^ geWinnen 
Unl) f&^' bie ©onnt gem. 

3)ie S^ale t>IaKt unb ntebei 
aRa^t et ji4 fteui'ia '08; 
©0 fatten metne Ciebet 
@e^&tift in beinen @(^o^ 



55. (1815?). 

9H^ mt'^x auf ©eibenblott- 
®c^l6' t(^ f^mntetrif^e Sleime; 
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3n go(bne Kaiilen; 

®em ©tau6, bem beloefltlc^en, etngejeii^iiet 

ItBetttie^ fie bet Sffiini, o6er bie ^oft befte^t, 

©U j«m aJHttelpunft bet (Sebe 

S>em JBoben angebannt. 

Unb bet ^anbtec nitb iDmoten, 

S)et Slebenbe. ©ettitt et 

SJiefe ©telXe, iftm ju(ft'iS 

S)ui^ oQt ©tieber. 

„§ietl Dor mir Hebte bet Ciefienbe, 

S8at tS iDiebfc^nun ber gartt? 

ger^ab bet hfifttge? ^f^emil bet bauetnbe? 

Dber bon jenen taufenb 

OtUldli^Unetadltf^en einet? 

(£i liebtel 3i$ Itebe Vie er, 

34 a|nb' i^n!" 

Sultila, bu abet m1)\t 

Huf bem jfltten ^olfter, 

©08 ii) bit beteitet unb ^t^mUdt 

Vxt6) bit guiff 8 aufmedenb burc^ bie Slider. 

„@t tft ber mid) ruft ^otem. 

VxLd) id) rufe bir, ol $ateml ^oteml'' 



56. (?). 

Sagt mi(^ toeinenl mnft^r&nlt ooit Sttu^, 

3r unenblti^er SSafte. 

gamete ru^n, bte ^relber beiglett^en, 

Sle^nenb fHfl toai^t ber atmeniet; 

3(^ obet, neben i^m, bettc^ne bie SWeUen 

3)te mi(^ Don ©uteifa ttennen, mieber^ote 

3)te tDegDciIfingeinben drgertii^eti ^riimmungen. 
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Salt mic^ totinen! haS ift leine €c^anbe. 

SBttnenbe SR&nner ftitb got 

aSetnte bo^ Kc^itt um fetiw »rtfei«! 

3Eei£t8 6eipeinic iaS unetfc^faeene ^en, 

U%er ben felbftgnnorbeten StcBIlng 

Sle^onbec ffletnte. 

Sagt tnt^ toeinenl Sirfinea tielebea ben Stoub. 

@(^Dn snuelt^S. 



":SV3a> 
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NOTES. 

The rollowinK is a list of the Editions of Goethe'& 
Works which appeared during his lifetime and also 
of the principal Editions of the Poems. For the 
benefit of those who wish to obtain a closer acquaintance 
with the atory of his Life, without which a full com- 
prehension of his poems is impossible, a list of the 
principal Biographies in English and German is also given. 

A. COMPLETE WORKS. 

The following are the authorised editions which 

appeared during Goethe's lifetime under his direction. 

Schriften. Leipzig, GiJschen. 1787—1790. 8 volumes. 

Neue Schriften. Berlin, Unger. 1792—1800. 7volumes. 

Werke. Tubingen, Cotta. 1806—1810. 13 volumes. 

Werke. Stuttgart und Tflbingen, Cotta. 1815- 1819. 
20 volumes. 

Werke. VoUstlndige Ausgahe letzter Hand. 

Stuttgart und Tubingen, Cotta. 1827 - 1830. 
40 volumes. In the preparation of this edition 
Goethe was assisted by Eckermann & Riemer, 
who in 1832—1842 published, as his literary 
executors, the 9ta^ge(£ifltiit SStrIt in 20 volumes, 
thus making the whole edition up to 60 volumes. 



The Hempel Edition was published at Berlin, 
1868 et seq., and contains the complete Works in 
36 volumes. 
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The Standard Edition is now the Weimar edition: 
— Goethe's Werke. Herausgegeben im Auftrage der 
Grossherzogin Sophie von Sachaen. Weimar, 1887 It. 



B. POEMS. 



The following are the pnncipal editions of the 
poems: 
Goethes Gedichte, erIILutert von Heinrich Viehoff. 

Stuttgart, *1869. 2 Bde. 
Goethes lyrische Gedichte, erl&utert von Heinrich 

Duntzer. Leipzig, '1896 ff. 3 Bde. 
Goethes Gedichte. Mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen 

von Gustav von Loeper. Berlin, Hempel 1882 — 

188i. 3 Teile. 
Goethes Gedichte. Herausgegeben und mit Anmer- 

kungen begieitetvon Fr. Strehlke. Berlin, 1886 ff. 

3 Teile. 
See also Duntzer, Erl9,uterungen zu den Deutschen 
Klaasikem, 64-76. 

C. BIOGRAPHIES. 

G. H. Lewea. Life and Works of Goethe, "1875. 
J. W. Schaefer. Goethes Leben, «1877. 2 Bde. 
H. Diintzer. Goethes Leben, *1883. Translated from 

the German, 1883. 
H. Grimm. Goethe, "1894. 
R. H. Meyer. Goethe, 1895 (In the ®etfteiS^enien 

Series) 
K. Heinemann. Goethes Leben und Werke. *1899. 
A. Bielachowsky. Goethe. Sein Leben und seine 

Werke. Bd. L 1896. 
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1. Jueignnnfi. 

This poem was originally intended aa an intro- 
duction to the Oe^eimnilf e , a great religious and 
humanistic epic in the spirit of Herder, which however 
remained a fragment It was first published aa an 
introduction to Goethe's works in @(^rifteit (1787); 
in the edition of 1806 it was once more placed as an 
introduction to the fragment of the ©e^timniffe; in the 
1816 edition it again preceded the poems. This position 
of general dedication to the collected poems it has 
since maintained, and as such it must be judged — 
in the hght of a declaration of Goethe's conception of 
the relation of poetry to life. The Qte^eimntjle was 
begun in 1784, and the present poem written in great 
part on August 8"' 1784 at Dingelstedt, where 
Goethe had been detained by an accident to the 
carriage, when on the way to the Harz. It is a kind 
of review of his past poetic career, tracing his progress 
through the misty half-truths of the Storm and Stress 
period, from which he had emerged, and his eman- 
cipation from which he had lately declared in the poem 
Slmenau (1782) (No. 28). In those days many friends 
shared bis errors and illusions; now in his present 
conception of poetic truth, or truthful poetry, as it 
might possibly be more properly expressed, he finds 
himself almost alone, or understood only by very few 
friends, such as Herder and Fran von Stein, the @U(^ 
of the poem. The figure or apparition is a personi- 
fication of Poetic Truth, of Truth as attained through 
Poetry, and the poem describes bow Goethe had 
proceeded on the poetic path in quest of truth, often 
straying, but gradually approaching nearer his goal 
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lot Kotes 

It is characteristic of him, for whom all his 
poems were occasional poems and fragments of life, 
who sought all his poeUy in the actuahties of life, 
that he here represents all true poetry as a gift from 
the hand of truth (ber 1S)i(^tunQ ®(^leier auS bn $attb 
bes ^a^r^ett). Thus the poem might be described as 
a confession of poetic faith. 

How far Frau von Stein was in his mind is not 
certain, but that her influence is indirectly referred to 
is beyond question. He himself wrote to her that she 
would be able to "extract from the poem what belonged 
to her". She was undoubtedly in a sense the inspiration 
of the new Xii^ttrtDei^t of his great classical works — 
3p|tflenie (1786), luRo (1789), and ^lerinann imb 
Siorot^ea (1799). 

On the metre, the Oltava Sima, see Introduction 
page LVL 

L 6, ber neueii SStume, each nae floaer. 

1. 10. ein 9!ebel. Goethe frequently draws images from 
the mist, which is a. fovourite subject with him. In a letter 
to Frau von Stein, written from Jena on December 12'*, 
1785, occur the words, which are generally taken to refer 
to the 3ndanunQ: „3)le Xagc fmb {t^r ft^Bn; uric btr Sleliel 
fi<I, httdftt i^ an btn Snfang meiiui Stebii^ti. flit S^te boju 
iait U) ffitt Im Xalt aefunbtn. @&tte id^ bir niti bit anBenc^mc 
SuSfii^ ^'(R'h UnncnT" If this scene was the first inspi- 
ration 01 the poem it would he only another instance of a 
natnial picture suggesting a poetic image. 

L 11. XBt(^ unb medileltt, sKiftfd and changed its form. 

L 30. (Hn gettticf) 8Bfib. The uninflected adjective, 
which was regular in older German, is often employed in 

Eoetry and higher diction before a neuter noun, rarely 
efore those of another gender. The uninflected adjective 
is also found in a few idiomatic phrases: bat @tlb, gut 
^il, auf gut <S(itd etc. 

Examples of this construction are frequent in Goethe's 
poetry, as will appear from the following list taken from 
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bdn Pr'tbfiib ^m eft), r. 38^ 

fdn fdiinuefg ®($urgfe[I (^onS Qai)\ta3 fXKHfi^e ©mbnna 
No. 26 L 3) 

dB Inflifl gnifd&oiIpW (ib. L 110) 
ein ^thia geuti: (ib 1. 136) 
fAtteflenb $en {6«|a5rt No. 26 1. 30) 
■ neft^aitig Sot! (9Iuf ffliiebinfl* SJil) No. 27 I. 2) 



tin leit^t @eiu{t (ib. 1. 66) 

tin [(^roet befriebigt gjubltfum (ib. 1. Ii2) 

bein bef<tieit)m ®rab (ib. 1. 210) 

Mnmutia IqI Olmenau No. 28 1. 1> 

tin a'ei* @el*r«*t (ib. 1. 66) 

ein ru^ifl ajol! (ib. L 169) " 

ein flf 

dn }« t No. 31 1. 16) 

dn ai 

tndn US ^avR No. 32 1. 28) 

lein J. 33 1. 90) 

brin < <ei No. 36 1. 23) 

bttn I S(^>ttrabfr No. 39 1. «) 

eta 9(,._..,. .. .. „ 0. 63 1, 18) 
I. 33—37. The threefold address, Rennli bu mid) nUl? 
^tenn|l bu midEi? 3)u Ienn[t mic^ u31|I does not show the 
gradual recognition, hut is rather a rhetorical form of 
expressing her various relations to him. 

1. 38. 9eft unb fefter. A favourite fonn with Ooethe 
in place of the naual fefler nnb feflet or immet fefteil 
Another example in this poem is {^mei unb fdinHireT 1. 106. 
Other instances are: fern unb femer (Wmor aU Sanbl^aft^ 
moler No. 29 1. 36), rot unb rfliet (g^iiloa No. 33 1. 49), 
nag unb naffer (8iiu6erlE^rUnB No. 40 1, 8o). 

1. 39 — a. The figure is plainly poetic troth or truth- 
ful poetry after which he had blindly struggled in his 
boyhood (olB SnoBe fcfton 1. 40) and stormy youth, when 
in company with his fellow Stfirnter unb Scanger, Klinger, 
Lenz etc. he strayed from the path in his search (cf. I. 63 
Sa ii) fnte ^att' i^ Die! Slefpielen). 

1. 64. Now that he is once more on the right path in 
his search for Poetic Truth, he finds himself almost alone, 
neglected, and misunderi^tood. This was the case with 
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Goethe himself, whose popularity fell away with a pnbUc 
whi^ had applauded his &SQ and was disappointed at 
not getting from him further works of the same nature. 

1. 68. Cud^ = cui$ 3Ren|(^en, to you mortals. She 
reproves him mildly for his confident assertion of being now 
at last on the right path (cf. 54 ba idi bi(^ Imne), and 
reminds him that no consciousness of superiority to one's 
fellowmen (U6ermen((5, lUan) relieves one from the simple 
human responsibilihes. Cf. the Stbgd^'S reproach of 
FauBt'a boastfulness: „S)ii gtrfi^P btm ®eift Iwn bu begwifjl, 
nt^t mh:" (Snuft 1 1. 514). 

1. 70. $funb, Xxiltat. in the biblical sense. The poet 
accepts the reproof, hut declares the ()urity of his motives 
ID wishing to share with his fellows the inestimable treasure 
which he has himself discovered. 

1. 96. The goddess here calls herself direcUy Truth, 
but it is Poetic Truth still, Truth around which is woven the 
veil of poeh7 (cf. 11. 87 and 88 a flo6 urn yw uttb fc^rooE 
in tan|enb &ait(n). The present she gives, 'the veil of poetrjf', 
is woven from the breath of the morning and the clearaesa 
of noon; it is that poetry which was the only poetry 
Goethe in his maturity would know, that which is afraid of 
no facts and can stand the noonday light of truth. 

1. 101. SSetien, a verb (= to blow), used here substan- 
tively in the sense of storm, tempest. 

1. 102. ®U ©tuft: Even death itself becomes softened 
and beautified, an idealised picture of rest 

1. 105. Si^unbe. Especially Herder and Frau von Stein, 
who were at this time the strongest influences in his life. 

This last stanza expresses Goethe's gospel and philosophy 
— a calm and cheerful e^jDyment of life, in the midst of 
friends and occupations, and hallowed and beautified by 
Truth and Poetry. 

I. 108. <tRit QDlbnen ^i^tcn {{^mfldt. Goethe is fond 
of applying the adjective golbra to express the highest 
perfection. Instances of its use in this sense occur fre- 
quently: 

aolben (dWn (SKotlitb No. 4 L 14} 

aolbnen Stunben (Hn Selinben No. 7 I. 9} 

Qolbne ZiSunu (.%ii\ Urn Stt No. 8 1. 10] 

bit solbnm Vl&t<ittn (2)ei diatUa\&iii«t No. 88 1. 12). 
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No lyric poet, with the exception perhaps of 
Heinrich Heine, occupies so high a place in the popular 
estimation as Goethe. This is principally due to his 
Ciebet, the short lyrical pieces in the narrower sense 
of the word — ©efii^ISI^ril as opposed to ®eban(en- 
iQrif — which Goethe himself placed at the head of 
his collected poems. 

Although Goethe himself made no attempt at any 
arrangement of the Sieber, a careful study of his bio- 
graphy enables us to divide them into certain groups, 
inasmuch as the Stebn to a greater extent than 
any of his other works are from their very essence, to 
use hia own words, "fragments of one great confession". 

If he had not pointed out in more than one 
passage of his works the close connection between 
these short lyrical pieces and the events of his life, 
the significant couplet which appears as an introduction 
to the Steber might be adduced as a proof: 
„®;)at ciHingt, tcaj fru^ ernang, 
(Stlfld wnb Unatfld totiti Otefana!" 

Following this principle we have: 

a) The Strassburg and Sesenheim songs, referring 
principally to Frederike Brion, and which include 
Sffitafommttt unb Sbfi^ieb, ^eibenrasiein, HRai- 
lieb etc. 

b) The songs referring to LiU SchSnemann of which 
the principal are: 9}eue SteBe neueS SeBtn, 9n 
fflelinben, ?fuf bem ©ee, SSgerg Kbenblieb (?). 

c) Certain poems which can with less certainty be 
attributed to Goethe's relation to Frau von Stein: 
fRa\tio\t Stebe, Hn bte ISntfntite (P), ^in @ia(^e« (?) 
and Sro[t in Stfinm (?). 
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d) Lastly a fourth group oi poems from ^D^etm 
SFietfter — ®et ^orfenfpielet, SDiignon etc. — 
reflect the feelings of characters which owe their 
existence purely to the poet's fancy. 
The real charm of Goethe's songs Ues in their 
freshness, simplicity and spontaneity, thereby recalling 
— though much superior in artistic execution — the 
^oUSiieba, in the spirit of which they were conceived. 
The resemblance is visible also in the outward form, 
in the cadence of the verse and generally in the style. 
Goethe borrowed from the SSoltSIteb alliteration, asso- 
nance, frequent repetition of words or verses; the 
varied and subtle rhythm; the refrain, the short Uvely 
turns; the suppression of the article, the placing of the 
adjective after the substantive, numerous diminutives, 
frequent elisions and many other peculiarities of the 
popular lyric which will be discussed under the 
different poems. 

As in his models, the leading theme of Goethe's 
Lieder is love, „bei: Siefie Cuft unb Seib" — love in 
all its varied aspects. 

So perfect is the harmony and rhythm of these 
beautiful little songs that almost all the greai com- 
posers of Germany — Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann and more especially Schubert — have found in 
them the inspuration for some of their most beautiful 



a. WiStkommen unto n[i|i[^b. 

This poem, which was written m the spring of 
1771, is a reflection of the poet's relations toFriederike 
firion, the daughter of the pastor of Sesenheim. It was 
probtJ>ly inspired by the visit in the autumn of 1770 
when he was still all doubt and difGdeuoe. Goethe 
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himself at the age of eixty-one associates it with a visit 
to Sesenheim, and uodoubtedly had it in his mind in his 

description of the ride in the Dflerferten, Sli^tung unb 
aSo^E^eit (Book XI). — „Seib« Derjogfii ft^ bie Kn- 
ftalten, unb i^ iam nic^t fo fril^ loeg, al3 i^ fle^offt 
^attt. @o ftad i^ auc^ citt, iifierfiet mic^ boc^ bie 
Slac^t. 2)er 9iSeg toar nic^t p Derfe^len, unb ice ^otib 
beleui^ete mein leibenfi^aftltc^eg Unteme^men. 'Slit S^ai^t 
Bar toinbig unb f(^auetltd|, ic^ fprengtt ju, mtt nii^t 
E)LS mocgett ftil^ auf i^ren Stnbftd toactcn ju mitffeti." 

The vigorous style and movement are quite in keeping 
with Lessing's dictum that poetry should deal not with 
conditions but actions. It shows the new life, the 
nature and truthfulness which his poetry had acquired 
in Strassburg under the influence of Herder and the 
new worlds which the latter had opened up to him — 
Homer, Shakespeare and popular songs. The setting is 
typical — the happy meeting of the lovers, and their 
passionate sorrowful parting in the early morning, and 
might be compared to the famous scene in Romeo and 
Juliet. 

L 3. tuiegtt. There is a wonderful vigour in the verbs 
of personification wiegtt, [aft, (dinianam, (diuf, which 
represent Nature as livmg before us. 

1. 6. tin aufgttilimtcT Stiefe, a towering giant. 

11 9—16. Contrast of the dark night with its uncanny 
sights and sounds and the joyful mood and passionate 
expectation of the ardent lover. 

■ 1. 21. (gin ri)|tnfar6neS SrilSHnflSroettn: i. e. the rosy 
colour in which love sees all things. 

1. 29. 3"' ffirbm. Old weak dative singular, still 
found in poetry, and preserved in certain expressions, such 
as auf iSrben, gu ffi^ren etc and also in compounds, e. g. 
©onnmfi^n etc. Goethe is especially fond of this old 
form in those of his poems which are in the spirit of the 
SJolIMicber, and also in those which recall the style of 
Hans Sachs. Examples are: §fib«t (^fibenrastriu No. 3 
U. a, 7 und 9), ber ^auen (SReint eottin No. S2 L 661, 
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Huf Stbot, 6erteti, giaum ($aii3 BaAi No. 25 Q. 67, 76, 
130), auf ber Sltagtn (Segenbe No. 31 1. 6). 

L29and3U. More true and effective than the original 
form: 3>u gbieil, ti^ ftunb iinb fa| jur fStitn, 
Unb \ati bit 1104 mtt na[iem iB(l(t. 

The origin of this poem has been the subject of 
much dispute. The fact of the matter would appear 
to be tliat it was written by Goethe in free modi- 
fication of an old popular song, and aent or given 
to Herder, who forgot, if he ever knew, its author- 
ship and took it for one of the Alsatian folksongs 
collected by Goethe and sent to him in 1771. Herder 
published a version which is essentially our poem, 
though differing in many details, in his i&on beiitfi^ei 
Slrt unb Sunft in 1773 under the title gabetliebrfieii, 
and this version was reprinted with slight alterations 
in his ajoII«tieber in 1779 with the title JR6Sd|en auf 
bei; $eibe. It first appeared in its present form in 
Sc^riftm, 1789. 

The poem, which recalls the ballad tone, seems 
to refer, though only indirectly, to Friederike Brion. 

1- 2. {leiben. See Note on SSllIIoininen unb VM^itlt 
(No. 2) 1. 29. 

L 16. 'I Stailein for boS KitSlefn is a case of elision, 
frequent in popular poetry, as is also the inversion lief ec 

11. 17—19. These verses run in the afoftttliebi^eii :— 
^aS SlBSltin ut^rte fit^ unb pa<4 
Hhtt ft Oeraag banuii!^ 
IBdnt eenul bad Selbtn. 
HMIein ic 

4. niaUieb. 

Usually assigned to the spring of 1771, in which 
Goethe spent a great part of May at Sesenheim at 
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Friederike's side. There is no reason to doubt that 
Friederike is the inspiration. It is a pure outburst of 
rapture in the joy of Lving and loving. Just as the 
spring sun gives life and productivity to nature, so 
her love gives him strength and inspiration for new 
creations. 

It first appeared in 1776 in the periodical ^i^S 
under the title SRaifeft, and vas taken into @[^tiften, 
1789. 

1. 11. soltitn: a favourite word of Goethe for describ- 
ing any form of perfection. Cp. Note to Buclflnung No. 1 1. 108. 

L 19. IBlfitnibauipt, the fragrawx of the floweri. 



6. Sn Me CMna^lte. 

Though the poem first appeared in ®(^fttn, 
1800, the opinion that it was written in the nineties 
seems opposed to the whole spirit of the poem. The 
whole situation is that of a young man leaving his 
beloved in order to win his way in the world, not 
that of a man in middle hfe. 

1. 6. 9iad| bem Slutme. He still has the turbnlent 
period of his life before him — the strife for existence and 
independence. 

1. 9 and 10. 9ti[4 ttoKbto^t. This is a firee rendering 
of tbe proverb: 5ri{4 fieUOQt ip ^alb gempiratn. 

L 13 and 14. Despair vanishes with the brave resolution 
to overcome all obstacles to their union. 

L 17. Already he sees in imagination their fiitnre home. 



6. Tiewt lisfxe items leben. 

There is little doubt that this poem owes its 
origin to LiU (Elisabeth Schfinemann), whose acquaintance 
Goethe made at the end of 1774, to whom he was 
for a time engaged, and who married in 1776 the 
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banker, von Turckheim, He says as much in S)ti$tims 
unb SBa^T^eit (Book XVII), where lie gives this poem and 
the following one, 9tn Seliitben, as directly portraying 
his relationship to LiU. 

The unpleasant side of the relationship, expressed 
in this poem, is more plainly stated in the humorous 
poem Silts ^axt (liBermifc^te ©ebii^te), and in Sli^tunQ 
unb^a^t5tit(BookXViI) where he says: „8[n bie Su^et- 
Hi^Ieiten jebo^, on bo* 33H(i^en unb Sffitebermift^en 
eineS fltfettigen ^fftoibeS ^otte ic^ iric^t gcbac^t. ©in 
unbejtDinelif^eS SSectongen voat ^errfc^enb geiuoiben; tc^ 
lonntc nii^t o|ne fit, fie nic^t D^ne mtd| fein; atier in 
ben UmgebunQen unb bei ben SinlPtrtungtn eingelnei 
®Iiebei i^reiB ^tifeS, toaS etgoben fii^ ba oft fax 
URi^tage unb Se^t^nben!" 

The poem was probably written early io 1775, 
It appeared in ^^tiS, 1776 and was taken into @i^iif' 
ten, 1789. 

1. 1. ^«j, mein ©erj. For the poet's address to his 
heart compare: SHlle, Sifbdien, mdn §erj! (ffllut L 5.) — 
HJOS fott baS geben?, tcltat is the meaninff of it ail? 

1. 7. btine SRu^'. He had been comparatiYely heart- 
whole for some time; in fact, with the exception of the 
relationship to Maximihane Brentano (La Roche), since his 
return from Wetzlar. 

1. 9. SuQenbfiiute. Liliwas not seventeen when Qoethe 
first knew her. 

1. 17. To account for the paralysis of his will, which 
has robbed him of freedom and independence, he compares 
her to a sorceress, a kind of Circe, who holds him by 
magic a prisoner, enslaved to her wUL 

I. 24. Slebe! Stebet SafT mtt^ toS! This is not an 
appeal to Love as an abstraction, but to Lili, Thus it is 
equivalent to Odlebtt or £ttb^ 

7. %n Srltnben. 
Refers like the previous poem to Lili, and is 
quoted directly after it in the Xyn"" Book of ajl^tinig 
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tad) SBo^^, in illustratioQ of th« relationship (See 
No. 6: Note). The mood and the motive are almost 
exactly the same. The situation is that described to 
the Goantess Stolberg in a letter of February 13, 
1776, in which he represents himself as making love 
to Lili in a laced coat. Like the previous poem it was 
probably written early in 1776. In the passage of 
S^tc^tung uitb SBal^t^eit (Bk. XX) he narrates how 
during the time, in October 1776, when he was waiting 
in anxious expectancy for the carriage that was to take 
him to Weimar, he roamed about the town at night 
muffled in a big cloak, and standing under LiU's win- 
dow, beard her sing this very song, ,^a& ntd|t gang 
r>n tinem ^tifye on ^e gebi^tet VxaV. 

It appeared first in ^tijg in March 1775, a fact 
which is noteworthy when considering how obviously 
it portrayed the relationship in which Goethe then 
stood. 

Belinde is the title of the lady in the dedica- 
tory verses of Q^in imb Slmtre, which opened the 
same number of ^rtS. It was at the time a stock 
name for the lady beloved. 

L 2. $RiAt. Lili'sfamilywerewealtbyandfaahiDnable. 

1. 9. flolbnm. cf. No. 1 L lOS Note. 

1. 17 — 30. In spite of the many unpleaaantnesaes she 
is now dearer to bim than the Springtime, and he can see 
Nature only through her. 



8. 'Kxif tmn See. 

Written on Lake Zurich on the morning of June 
15*. In May he started from Frankfort, in the com- 
pany of the Counts Stolberg; for Switzerland, to try if 
it was possible by flight to free himself from the bonds 
of his love for Lili and put an end to the state ot 
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distractios end reetlessness in wbich he was kept by 
his love and the struggle to reaist it. 

We read in 1Bi4|tung wnb ffiol^r^eit, Book XVIII: 
„2Bit f(^ifften un« ein, unb fu'^ren an einem glonjenben 
SRotgen ben ^etrli^en ©ee ^inoitf. 

SRege ein eingefi^afteteS ©ebii^t Bon imm glitd' 
It^en 3Jlomenten einige Sl^nung ^cciibeibringen": where- 
upon follows the present poem. 

A few lines further on we find: 
„93ie mic gu SRute getoefen, beuten folgenbe Q^Un an, 
ttiit fie, bamate gef^rieben, noc^ In einem ®eben[^tft(^n 
onfieioalirt ftnb: 

9Bniit 14 lieBc Silf, bi^ mt titbit 
ntUtt Wonnt aib' tnfr Utfex Slid, 
Unb boc^, untn i(^, Silt, btA nfi^t lUbit, 
tae, toaS m&i^ mein 91fld?" 

The three strophes are each in a different metre, 
the first having an Iambic, the second a Trochaic 
rhythm, while that of the third is ascending and 
consists principally of lamhics with occasional Anapaests. 
The change of the varying emotions is wonderfully 
reflected in the change of rhythm — the first strophe 
with its lively ascending rhythm portraying the new 
life in the contemplation and enjoyment of Nature, the 
second with its Trochaic measure reflecting the tender 
melancholy felt at the thought of the loved one he 
has left, while in the third strophe the triumphant 
delight in nature, which has conquered even his love, 
breaks forth in the lively and jubilant anapaests. 
Stnf ber aStUt Hfnfen, 
taiifenb (d^mebeabt 6tenie 



1. 1. Unb. A favoorite opening of Ooethe in imitation 
of BibUcEtl language: cl S^rilog ju S^HnJ Qtloift. No. 83. 
The first strophe expresses the deUght in nature, the new 
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t. 7. uoINs ^mmclan, with doud-wreathed eroum. It 
was originally moltenanBttan. 

1. 9. Stug, metn Slug. Compare the poet's address to 
hia heart in IReue Slibe ncuti £eben No. 6 L 1. 

1. 10. flDibne. cf. No. 1 1. 108 Note. 

1. 12. He refuses to let his love of nature and joy in 
life be destroyed by any morbid thoughts of bis unhappy love. 

1. 15 and 16. The mists on the distant hilltops (tfiimenbe 
@rcme) ttoalLiu! the further view from his sight. 

1. 20. ble leifenbt jj^u^t, the ripening cornfields on 
the banks. 

Von Loeper, however, prefers to refer bi» leffnbe 
ffni^t to the fruit growing on the trees and reflected in 
the water. 



9. maJOoT* Xtc&e. 

Written in May 1776 at Hmenau, whither Goethe 
had been sent by the Duke to examine a fire. On 
May 4"* he writes to the Duke: „$tei ift fi^on ben 
ganjtn SKorsen ©i^nee". A copy by Herder beara the 
date May 6, 1776. It was first printed in @^riften, 
1789. It is an outcome of his love for Frau von 
Stein, the new influence which had come into his life, 
and which was to remain for the next ten years the 
predominating one. 

As in the preceding poem we have a change of 
rhythm coinciding with a change of mood. The first 
strophe, describing the vigorous battle with the elements, 
the energetic defiance of all opposition, has an ascend- 
ing rhythm, Iambics with some Anapaests: the change 
to the sentimental brooding frame of mind of the 
second strophe is accompanied by the change to a 
descending rhythm. Dactyls with an intermixture of 
Trochees. 

1. 7 and 9. The whole strophe develops the thought 
that Ihe vain yearnings and longings of life are harder to 
bear than its real sorrows. 
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1. 12. fitijat ia in each case Singular. 

1. 15. Herder's copy has; SBUf €o1liiS) ftlt^tn? which 
would considerably alter Uie whole of what precedes, making 
the iiea of flight now first occur to him, instead of the 
whole heing a picture of his attempt to deaden the yeamings 
of love by restless movement and activity. 



10. MeaOnxta Hai^iett L 

Written on February 12, 1776 on the slope of 
the Ettersberg, and sent to Fran von Stein. It was 
first printed in 1780 in Pfenninger's Q^nftlic^S SRagojin, 
with a melody by Kayser, under the title Unt t^rtebe 
Taken into Soften, 1769. 

The peace which hi here yearns for amid the 
restlessness and unsatisfied longing of his love for 
Charlotte von Stein is peace in the biblical sense, 
"the peace of God which passeih all understanding. 

1. 1. 3>n bu. This opening with a relative is a liberty 
fteely employed since Klopstock, and one of which Goethe 
was very fond and which he used with excellent effect, 
ct gaup: 1. 638. 

Sic unS bos Sebtn gobcn, Uttlidft Oeffl^le 
SiilaTien in bem iibtfi^en Qteufl^Ie 
and Saufittl^tting No. W L 91. 

ate l(S rief, bit ffldfter 
KScib' icl| nun nitSjt lo«. 

The Buhject addressed ia not given till v. 7. 

1. 2. StDeS Stib unb Stfimmm ia of course grammati- 
cally incorrect, as it shovdd be either aCt Stiben nnb 
©dUnetgen (both Substantives) or aOtd Setben nnb ©dfiintrjen 
(both Infinitives], but Goelhe prefers the pregnancy of ex- 
pression to fonnal correctness. 

IL Kn tren VUmh, 

The poem is generally connected with the saicide 
of Christiane von Lassberg in the Urn from diaappoint- 
meuL in loye on January 16, 1778. It was aent 
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to Fraa von Stein on January 19, 1778. This original 
version waa very different from the present form, which 
the poem received before the Italian journey, and in 
which all direct references to Fr^luleia von Lassberg 
and Frau von Stein are absent. 

1. 9. The moonlight awakens in bim variona memories, 
glad and sorrowful, of bis past life. 

1. 11. liHinble: supply id). 

1. 13. The water flowing past reminds him of the muta- 
bility of all things, and bis Uioughts pass to the loss of a 
loved one, possibly Lili. 

1. 22. cf. Saftlote fiie6e No. 9 1. 6. 

1. 23. He thinks of the river as in all its various 
moods supplying a melody to inspire his songs. 

Strophes 8 and 9 express the happiness of living fat 
from the world, with one true friend with whom to ^lare 
the subtle blending of thoughts that pass through the 
mind on such a night, and whicb that world has no con- 
ception of or does not truly value. 

The whole poem reflects the brooding mood of a 
solitary walk by moonlight, with a mind freely acted 
on by the influences of the moment. It is needless 
and hopeless to look for a logical sequence of ideas 
or train of thought, as the poem itself suggests in the 
last strophe. 



12. (Stn ^mOita. 

This short poem, one of the most famous Goethe 
ever wrote, was composed on the night between the 
e'^and 7"' of September 1780 in the wooden shooting- 
box on the ©idetlia^n, the highest point of the hills 
around Ilmenau, where he spent the night It was written 
in pencil on the wooden wall of his bedroom, and the 
writing was renewed by Goethe on August 29, 1813, 
and seen for the last time by him on August 27, 1831, 
the evening before his last birthday, when he read the 
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poem alond, and repeated with tears the last words: 
Sa; tDorte ninr, iaUt ru^eft bu anctil 

The poem firBt appeared in SUerte, 1816. 

The metre is as follows: 

U kj J- »^ -!- w 

*^ -j- 

W _:_ 1^ j_ U 

_L. W W 

^ vj l^ J_ 

^ ^ ^ J, 
The rime is especially fine, as it carries ahnost 

all the essential words. 

1. 1—8. The difference in meaning between <Si))fcI and 
Siljfel is here well observed, fflipfel means generally 
the hiffhett point, the Bvmmit (of a house, mountain, 
happiness). Cf. 1. 78, 899 of ^atttttft tm ^inttx No. 21: 
Unb Sntai its Ileblii^rten 9)antB || SEiib i^m itS gefQn^tctett 
U({j)feU fAnKbc^angnitc @i$dtel. tBi^jfel should only be 
used of the tepi of true, as in Kmor alS £aiib[i^afteinalec 
No. 29 I. 24: bit 3Ei))feI frili^ etquidter Saumt. The two 
are sometimes used synonymously, however, tbongh gene- 
rally throueb gli^ifel being used for SBip|eI — rarely the 
reverse. Cf. L 56 of the last quoted poem, where ®i^tfel is 
equivalent to XSItifeL 

18. miemm. 

The poem was first printed at the head of the 
third book of SHI^elm SRetfterS Se^ria^w (1796), 
where it is sung by Mignon, the little Italian girl 
whom Wilhelm had rescued from the band of itinerant 
rope-dancers who had stolen and adopted her. It was 
included as a separate poem in ^eile, 1816. 

In the longing for her Italian home, which Goethe 
thus places in the mouth of Mignon, he expresses his 
own great longing for that land which was still the 
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unattained goal of his aspirations. Mignon's delivery 
of the verses is thus described in the Sel^rja^te, (Book HI, 
Chap. I), and is the best commentary on the mood 
which they are meant to portray. 

„€it fing jtben fBeiS feierlid^ unb pi£(^tig an, otS 
06 fte auf ttaoA @onbettiateiS auftnei;f[am mac^en, al3 
o[> fie etioaS SSi^tiged Dortragen tooQte. 93ei ber bntten 
5etle tDorb bet Ocfong bumpfet unb bufteter; baS: ffennft 
bu CIS roo^I? bruifte (ie ge^etrantSboa unb bebad)tig auS; 
in betn: SJa^inl ba^inl tag cine untoibEifte^Iii^e ©e^n* 
fudit, unb i^c; Sag unS giel^n! tsuBte fie M jeber 
SStebet^ofung bergeftaft ju mobifljieren, bo^ eS tolb blt- 
tenb unb bringenb, tiatb tteibenb unb DiEtOerfprerfienb Wat." 

The first strophe describes the land of her longing, 
the second the country house in which she had played 
as a child, the third the way over the St. Gothard. 

The refrain was originally in each strophe D 
Wein Qlebietet, as compared with which the present 
gradation, ®etiebter, ffleff^iifeer, SJater is a great gam, 
expressing with delicate shades of meaning the various 
relations in which Mignon conceived herself as standing 
to Wilhelm. 

Another important change was that of the first 
verse, which originally stood: Sennft bu ben Oct etc 
By this shght alteration the whole poem is given a 
wider bearing, expressing no longer Uie mere yearning 
of a child for the place of its birth, hut becoming an 
allegorical expression of the Northern longing for the 
land of the Heaperides. 

1. 10 and 11. The statues appear to the child to be 
looking at her with eyes of pity for her lonely state. 



at the thought of the lonely house he appears ti 
protedor: when describing Uie terrors of tite way she feels 
even more the need of his protection and calls him father. 
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1. 16. The way appears to her itQagination painted in 
all the terrora of hei first forced journey away from home 
ftnd native land- 



14. mn Me (gt U fr m fe. 

The poem appeared first in @^riften, 1789, but 
at what time previous to that date it was written 
is not known. That it refera to Frau von Stein is a 
mere supposition, nothing whatever in fact being known 
of its inspiration and associations. 

7 and S. These lines have a great similarity to the 
lines in ^auft I 1- 1094—1095: 

Senn fiber unS, im blauni ffiauin VeiToTnt 
^i \iimtitemi Steb bie Set^e fingt. — 

16. »niaftK» Rlaptlfsli. 

Aa is ao often the case with Goethe, this poem 
appears to have been inspired by a liSoIEelitb, while 
its tone and language are both those of popular 
poetry. It was probeJ)Iy written at Jena in the spring 
of 1801. 

The shepherd leaning on his staff thinks of his 
beloved, the daughter of Uie knight, whose castle he 
can see, and watches the door from which he has 
seen her come so often. Yet he tells himself that this 
is vain, for she has gone, perhaps even to distant lands, 
and he drives his sheep on, giving vent to his grief in 
one last sorrowful exclamation. 

1. 1. A common popular opening: cf. Herder's ISnllglielKr: 
34 W ouf <'n^ ^obtn Serg, 
eOf 'nmta fnS ttefe Sal. 
and Walter von der Vogelweide: 

Ich sass auf einte Steine. 

2> The picture of the shepherd leaning on hia stafC 
and looking u)wn into the valley while his faithful dog 
lies at his feet was a favourite one in classical literature. 
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1. 7 and 8. So lost in tboaght is he that he follows 
the aheep unconscioualy without noticing the way, and 
suddenly finds himself in the flowery meadow. 

1. II. He plucks the flowers by force of habit, forgetting 
that she to whom he need to give them b gone. 

1. 13. This strophe reminds us of SchUler'a Sllttn 
loflemburg. 

1. 17. The rainbow is here not to be understood in the 
sense of an emblem of peace i the reference is lo the popular 
myth that at the foot of the rainbow will be found a 
treasure of ^Id. This might formerly have been true, 
but now is bitter irony. 



16. Cto)t tn Sritnen. 

Once again Goethe is indebted for his inspiration 
to a SSoHSliet), which appeared first in Nicolai's %(ina» 
nac^ (1778) and later in Amim and Brentano's col- 
lection of iSoOgliebei: entitled 2>eg 9nafien SSuttber^om 
(1806—1808). 

The first two strophes run as follows: 

SBU lominffl, bag bu \o tiduiig bi^ 
Hub goi nit cfnmal laAfl? 
Sd) fe^' Wi an bra nugen aa 
vai bu getveiiut ^0% 

tlnb UMim ic^ au^ gcndntt %ab' 
KaS Qttit'i mat anbem an? 
3(4 UKht', bag bu cB tnrigt, um Sienb'i 
S>lt mit nidfi tDttbti lanii. 

The poem ia a dialogue between the lover and a 
friend, who summons him to tell the cause of hia sor- 
row and tries to rouse him to forget hia grief in 
activity and in the exercise of his youthful powers of 
enjoyment The lover answers that though the object 
of his longing is as unattainable as the stars, he finds 
delight in its contemplation, and consolation in his 
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It first appeared in Wieland and Goethe's S^afc^ett' 
bui§ (1804), and waa included in SQJerfe (1806). 

The title means Itoft buri^ Irfinen, consolation 
through, not in the midst of, teara. 

1. 7. Cf. Stiben itS junQeit SSutliet: „£ae le^tc Siib|<il 
bfi Sltttrpm Iranm". 

1 24. ©tern ia a favourite word of Goethe as an 
image of what ia most precious and dearest 

1. 26. This line has become proverbial 



17. ^tfrnlitu. 

Written on August 26, 1813, and sent as a letter 
to his wife. It commemorates the completion of 
twenty-five years of their union, for it was 25 years 
before, in 1788, that he had made the acquaintance 
of Cbristiane Vulpius. It is a simple tittle parable 
from nature (Uke ^eibenrQStetit), and describes Goethe's 
relationship to Christiane in its origin and subsequent 
development 

1. 3. flii mUi) Ilin, tost in thoi^ht, without any fixed 
goal or purpose. 

1. 10. fefn, a thoroughly popular tautological use of 
the word, quite in keeping with Uie Sult^lteb tone of the 
whole. 

II. ODES. 

Goethe composed about a score of Odes, all 

when ho waa sfill in the ardour of youth. The most 

beautiful of these fall naturally into two periods. 

a) The first period extends from 1772—1774 and 

includes aSanbrerS ©tunnlieb (1772), aRa^ometS 

©efanfl (1772—1773), ^tmtt^taS (1774) and 

®4li)agei fttonoS (same year). 
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b) To the second period belong liacgreife im SBintei 
(1777), ©efanfl i«i ®eiftet Ofiet ben aSafieni 
(1779), aReine Otiittin (1780), @ienaen ber arienf^- 
^eit (1781) and 3)aS ©dttli^e (1783, or some- 
what earlier). 
The first series are the product of the period of 
Storm and Stress, the time of tumultuous aspirations, 
of feverish activity both physical and mental. 

No form of poetry could have been better suited 
than the ode to embody the ever-changing emotions 
that were then besetting the poet's mind. Yet the 
boldest soarings of Goethe's imagination are always 
checked by an instinctive feeling for measure and beauty, 
and by a careful study of classical models. At Strassburg, 
Herder had initiated him into the cult of Homer, to 
whom he remained faithful all his life; at Frank- 
fort, at Wetzlar, his enthusiasm redoubled, and here 
he devoted special attention to Pindar. A curious 
letter to Herder (cf. SliiS ^etbetiS SiloiJ|lQ& I, 37) 
shows with what eagerness he had drunk in the 
poetry of the greatest lyrical genius of ancient Greece: 
"J am now livirtg in Pindar, and if tke ^len- 
dour of the palace made one happy, I otight to be so". 
What attracted the representative of the period of 
Storm and Stress in Pindar, as we can gather from 
this letter, was the exuberance of feehng, the nVoUt, 
gnnj Bon einer (Sm^iftnbung boUe ^ttj", as Goethe puts 
it already in the first version of ®o^, and also 
Pindar's idealistic and heroic conception of life, and 
the bold turns and images of his language. 

The Odes of the second period mark a gradual 
calming of the poet's mind; he sings absolute sub- 
mission to the laws of destiny, whose high wisdom he 
has learnt in the Ethics of Spinoza. This change of 
ideas and sentiments betrays itself in the style, the poetic 
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imagery and even the rhythmical movenient of these 
later productions. Goethe seemed to have been con- 
soiooa of this achievement of calm and composure, and 
perceiving &at the 'divine fire' of youth, so essential 
to the ode, was no longer his, he left that form for the 
stanza, and the stanza agam for the elegy, guided hy his 
unfailing rhythmical instinct, which invari^ly answered 
to the changing movements of his soul. 

The Odes of Goethe are written in Free Bkytkms 
(cf. Introduction D. A page XLV), in lines of unequal 
length, without rime, and without atrophic arrangement, 
differing in this respect from those of Pindar, which 
are connected by the regular return of the same verses 
in the antistrophe, and sometimes in the epode. It 
must not be imagined that this rhythm is left to 
chance; if it has no written code or visible rule, 
it is subservient to emotional necessity, to the slower 
or more rapid march of the poet's mood. 

18. 'MUt^amebs (Stjtmg* 

The whole is in the style of Rndar's triumphant 
odes. It is a notable example of the double current in 
Goethe's poetry, for together with the Pindaric influence 
we feel throughout the spirit of Sturm unh Stang. 

It was written in 1773, and probably in the first 
months of that year, not as an independent poem, but 
as part of the tragedy of SJIa^omet, which Goethe then 
contemplated, but which remained a fragment In 
aSa^t^ nnb ©ii^tung (end of Bk. XVUI) he says: 
„Mif)xttc einjufc^oltenbe ©efange tourtieii twtlfiuftg ge- 
bti^tet; Don benett i[t oQtiit no^ fibrifl, tooS, fibeo 
yt^eben Wta^omta ^fong, imtet metnen H^ebic^ten 
^ ^m ©tiide foUte !Ut, gn lE^teit \tint& SCReiftetS, 
ouf bem ^dc^^ $uttttc U& (iklingenS, biefen ©efoitg 
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DffrtraQCn, lui} bin btc nntoenbtrag, bU bur^ baS ®tft 

It was aent in April 1773 to Bole for the @dt> 
tinker SRufenabncmM^ under the title (Sefang aliS 
fflec^felgefong, a hymn in dialogue form between 
Mahomet's cousin Ali and daughter Fatjma, Ah's wife. 
Under the image of a river it paints in glowing 
colours of love and admiration the master's course from 
its commencement to its present culmination of power 
and glory. 

Springing up unknown in the desert, yet fall of the 
consciousness of his power, he had pressed irresistibly 
forward on his predestined path, gathering more and 
more tributary forces around him, till he appears at 
last (in the imagination of his enthusiastic worshippers) 
as a world-conqueror and a world-force. 

The title might be misleading, aa it is a song to 
Mahimet, and not one placed in his mouth. 

It is written in free rimeless strophee (cf. Intro- 
duction n A page XLIII et seq.), of varying length, though 
occasional rimes are found (cf. 11. 1 and 2, 10 and 11), 
while notable are the repetitions of the same endings 
in 18—19, 22—23, 32—35, 45—48. The rhythmic 
stream grows with the river, and becomes mightiest 
with the entrance into the plain. 

1. 16. He already begins to draw others within bis 
influence. 

1. 22. No pleasing prospect, no temptations of ease or 
pleasure, can turn him from bis path. 

Cf. gfauft I 1. 1699 ff. 

CBtib' iS) gum S(ugtabll& fagni: 
ScTUdIt boiiil bu bjft fo f^Onl 

I. 27. St^Iangenuanbtlnb := {i^ f^ianaclnb, mean- 
iering, i. e. not afraid of detours if necessary to attain 
his end. 

1. 34. Others appeal to him to become tbeir leader, 
and lead them on towards the sea. 
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L 37. Oitan: aa the source of all the waters, sym- 
bolical of the Universal Creator. 

I. 49. Put by Ali into the mouth of Mahomet himself. 

1. 56. The glories he has created do not retain him, 
but he rolls on past them to the sea. 

1.60. 3'^"^^^"'"^' ■" antithesis to aBarmor^aulK 
(v. 58). Ships of cedar-wood are not uncommon in 
the East. 

L 65—68. All other successes are subordinated to the 
fixed and immovable purpose of the Reformer, who leads 
his followers to God. 



X9. %n Sdfiofiatt Kroniw. 

According to Goethe's own account, written in the 
postchaise on October 10, 1774, probably when re- 
turning to Frankfort after accompanying Klopstock, who 
had been staying in his parents' house, some distance 
on the way to Karlsruhe. Like the preceding Ode, it is 
permeated with the spirit of Storm and Stress, and 
shows at the same time a strong Pindaric influence. 
Chronos, the God of Time, humorously addressed as 
Si^roager (a popular nickname for a postihon), is driving 
the poet through life. 

The whole situation reminds us of the words put 
info the mouth of Egmont (Act 11): „3Sie Don iinfti^ 
6aren Oeiftetn gepeitft^t, flE^eti We Sonnenfiferbe bet 
3eit mtt unferS ©t^idfalS teii^ttm Siagen burdi; imb 
uttS 6Iett>t nir^td, aiS, mutig gefa^t, bte 3^0^I f'ftjii' 
fatten uitti 6atb leifitg, t>alb linle, com ©teine tjiit, bom 
©turje bfl, bie Maber objulenlen". 

The various strophes describe the different stages 
of life — the boy's reckless light-hearted entrance into Iifej 
the period of striving, the period of attainment and of 
confident power, the pleasant episode of healthy enjoy- 
ment, and the restless haste to conclude the journey 
before being overtaken by the inaction of age. 
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1. 2. Ibtn raRetnbtn Xtoit, is an accuaative of motion. 
Ct U. 7, 10, 24-25, 38. 

I. 4. jflgert usually intransitive, to dday, has here 
the aausual transitive signification to brinff about by delay. 

1. 10. Ftahnenbctt, breathing heavily from exertion. Cf. 
Sanft I 1. 486: „5)ii jltM* emtmenb mi* gu tt^nuen". 

1. 18. n^nbroou = a^nungSooK, filled with the preae»- 
Htnmt of. 

1. 19. ftbeibad), the projecting roof of the conntiy ton. 

L 21. Sciit^ung ^ erfriicl|ung. 

1. 22. Contains a very unusual transposition of the 
Genitive, \)tS aHiib(^en8 of course depending on Slid. 

1. 23. He first addresses himself, then the SeQneiin. 

I. 29. Slebelbuft: the clouding over of life in old age. 

I. SO. {dinattern = Ifap^ient, chatter, a word which 
cannot be properly appUed to the ft^Iottembt fflebdn, tht 
ehaking linwa. The verb is thus employed twice with 
change of meaning {Zeugma). 

1. 32. SIruntnen is a pure Latinism, German syntax 
requiring here trunfen, not the appositional Accusative, hut 
the uuinflected predicative adjective. 

It should also be noticed that tiunlen is really the 
old past participle of trinfen without the prefix ge. It 
only survives as an adjective in more elevated style. 

1. 34. ji^iiumenb, to be understood of the tears brought 
to the eye by looking at the setting sun. 

1. 36. 5afle, Hades, the abode of departed spirits, 
presided over by Orcus (the SSitt. 1. 41). 

This picture of the miseries of age and the 
fervent wish for a full but brief life suggests inevitably 
the contrast of Goethe's ovm long life and serene 
old age. 

20. Iptotnttlitns. 

Like the two preceding Odea, a product of the 
Sturm uni> Slcang period, and most Titanic of all the 
creations even of that most restless time of Goethe's 
Ufe, the Frankfort years after the return from Wetzlar. 
It is not the Greek fettered Prometheus we have here, 
but a Prometheus who from a guileless faith in the 
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Gods has come to the conviction of their selfishness 
and even of their limitations — to the conclusion that, 
as he conquered the Titans alone and unaided, so he 
must rely upon himself in all the crises of life, and 
that as the Gods are lords of heaven bo he is lord 
of earth and of his kind. He has believed in Gods 
who cared for his fate and were masters of it, but now 
he recognises as his superiors only fate and time, which 
made him and to which the Gods too are subject, 
and is forming a race like himself, to Uve, enjoy and 
suffer, free and self-reliant, and asking, like hunself, 
nothing from the Gods. 

Tliis Ode was written later than the Prometheus 
Fragment, of which two Acts were completed in 1773, 
and into which it was later taken up. In the Fifteenth 
Book of 2)ii^tung unb 2Ba^r^eit Goethe speaks at 
length of the origin of the Fragment and the Ode, and 
we see here again that poetic production was not 
the result of abstract reflection and speculation, but 
the embodiment of a phase and period of the poet's 
life. The whole passage is of great interest; the follow- 
ing quotations will show to what extent Goethe is 
himself the central figure of the poem. 

„3nbein iif mi(^ alfo nai^ 'Seftdtlgung tex @etEi- 
panbigleit mnfo^, fonb iH) aU bie ftdlttfte SJafe betftfben 
mein ^irobuftiDtS 3:alent. . . . SBtc i^ nun itbei 
bicfe Staturgalie nat^bat^te unb fonb, ba| fte mit gonj 
etgen ange^Sre unb bitti^ ntd)tS SietnbeiS ttiebet btgHnftigt 
nod) gtlEiiiibeit luetben Unat, \o mo^tt i^ gent tiierouf 
mein ganjeS ®afein in ©ebanlen (p^en- S)te|e SSot- 
^eUuns oenvanbelte m in ein SSUb; bte alte m^t^o- 
IosU<^E Stgur bc§ ^omet^euS fiel mit auf, be;, o^&ge- 
fonbert ooit ben @ettein, oon feinet SStifftatte au8 etne 
SSett heDfSnerte." 

The whole passage should however be read. 
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1. 1. beinen ^itnmtl. Here in the first line we already 
have the contrast drawn between heaven, where Zens is 
omnipotent, and the earth which Prometheus claims as his 
(meint l£riic], and where Zeus can at the most but work 
havoc with his bolts. 

1. 10. Olut, the fire which Prometheas had stolen from 
heaven, thereby arousing the envy and hatred of the Goda. 

1. 14—20. Similarly Lucian describes the Gods as 
greedy for the odour of fat, and Aristophanes in the Birdi 
declares that the Gods would die if the birds cut oft the 
supplies. 

I. 18. borbtel is the conditional. 

L 23. mtln ocittrtti Huge. He was mistaken in imagin- 
ing the Gods would hear or help him in his need. 

1. 26. The Gods are less ready to help the unfortunate 
than he; he has been deceived too in judging of their pity 
by his own heart. 

I. 45. He is in so far the equal of the Gods that they, 
like him, are subject to time ana fate. 

1. 46 — 50. Though all the fair dreams of youth have 
not come true, he will not hate life or flee it like a coward, 
but face it as it is. 

Having ceased to trouble about Zeus he will busy 
himself with the formation of his kind, the human race. 
This conclusion of the most titanic of all the poems of 
Goethe's youth b then at one with that of all his philo- 
sophy, ending as it does in the resolve to turn from super- 
natural affairs and speculations to seek the welfare of his 
fellowmen, upon the basis of an enUghtened and ideal 



21. ^ortcriTe fin Viaitt. 

This poem owes a special interest to the fact that 
Goethe himself has given us a fiill account of its origin 
and inner meaning. In 1820 Dr. Kannegiesser, the 
Rector of the Gymnasium at Breslan and an enthu- 
siastic Goethe student, pubUsbed a commentary on the 
poem, and in the third Volume of his periodical ttber 
Aunft unb ^Itertum Goethe gave, tt^ether with a 
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warm appreciation of Dr. Kannegieaser'a commenfary, 
his own explanation of the circumstances and emotions 
to which the poem owed its origin. Those circum- . 
stances are now from various sources well known. 
In consequence of the complaints made by the peasants 
in the neighbourhood of Eisenach of the ravages com- 
mitted by the game, Karl August determined to organise 
a great boar hunt, and it was agreed that Goethe 
should join him later, after first making an excur- 
sion to the Harz mountains. Goethe's object was 
twofold. First of all he wished to visit a young nmn 
named Plessing at Wemigerode, from whom be had 
received two letters, each filled with the most morbid 
and hypochondriacal introspection and asking Goethe's 
spiritual guidance and aid — a request which Goethe 
felt impelled to meet as be held himself partly respon- 
sible for this unwelcome result of his Setben bcS 
jiingen SBett^er. His second purpose was an in- 
spection of the mining operations in the Harz, with a 
view to the re-opening of the Ilmenau works which 
be and Karl August bad in prospect With this 
twofold object be left Weimar alone on horseback 
on November 29"*, 1777, and after visiting Plessing 
and inspecting the mines, and in addition ascenduig 
the Brocken, on the summit of which be stood at 
midday December IC*, joined Karl August and the 
rest of tbe party at Eisenach. Such were the events 
which form the background of the poem, which was 
begun on December 1", but probably not finished till 
after tbe return to Weimar. Goethe himself summa- 
rises the whole as follows: 

,,'SicS X^ema beSfenien u&te alfo IddI^I folgenbev 
aiofetn ouSjufptei^: bei 3)id|ttr, In boppelier Mbfi^t, 
ebt unmitteniarcS Slnf^ouen beS fdaiiauti gu geWinnen 
vnt> tinett junoctt, &a^tx\t ^oi^onbrif^en Se^ftijuiUeF 
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gu icfu^en unb aiifiurit^ten, Uhitnl fii^ be; ©elegtn^eit, 
ba|( engDetbunbtne greunbe giir SSinterjagbluft auSgtctin, 
um jii^ Von il^nen auf lurje 3e<t gu ttennen. 

©0 toie lie bie rau^e SSttttrung nii^t ai^ten, untef 
nimtnt tr nadi feinei @eite l^in jenen einfamen, tnunber' 
(ii^en Stlitt. e« gludt t^ro ni^t nut, feine ^&n]d)t 
crfflUt ju felien, fonbern au(^ buit^ eine gang tigene 
9tei(ie Hon Sfnififfen, SBonbetungen unb ^ufoHiflteiten ouf 
btn befi^neittit StPdeiiQipfel gu gelangen. ^on bent, 
tDoS i^nt tcal^renb bie(er Beit buti^ ben @tnn g^ogen, 
f^reibt et gute^t tutg, fragmentorif^, ge^eimniSDolI, tm 
©inn anb ion beS gangen Unterne^enS, 1am getegeUe 
rl^^t^mife^e 3«Ien- 

3)nt(^ einen giemlii^en Umweg |^fie|t ei pi^ wiebet 
an bie Stiiber ber 3agb, teilt i^re togtdgtic^en ^etotf^en 
Steuben, um 3iai^t3 in ©egenlpatt einer (iroffelnbeit 
^aminflamme fte bitri^ Stga^Cung fetnet teunbetli^en 
SIbenleuet gu erge^en unb gu ttt^eu." 

In strength and vigour of image and language, in 
the freedom and movement of the rhythm, it is a con- 
tinuation of the odes of the last Frankfort years. 

The poem is not a description of the Harz, but 
the journey is merely a thread on which are strung 
the various emotions which he experienced. The 
poetic unity of the whole consists in the idea of the 
diversity of human fottunes, with which is coupled the 
thought of the certainty of fate's favour to him. 

1.1-^6. The poet too chooses with careful eye, poised 
above the sea of human passions. 

I. 6—18. He contrasfs his own lot, on which Fortune 
baa smiled, with that of the unfortunate Plessing. 

L 17. bit boi^ bltlete 6d|(Te. However much the 
unfortunate may hate their lite they yet fear death when 
it comes. £dftn in allusion to the Parcee or Fates who 
cut the thread of life. 
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1. 19—23 These lines are parenthetical, dictated pro- 
bably by the inatinctiTe necessity of keeping always the 
picture, the natural setting, before onr eyes. 

1. 19. Xitdli^lSMaun, f/>e thtekefa gloom. 

L 21—23. Here we haye a happy use of the figure of 
speech known a^ Zengma, by which means we get a striking 
image in a very compressed form, as the settling down 
into their marshes can only literally be applied to the 
reed- sparrows, and from tbat the figure of Uie rich nest- 
ling in the comfort of their cities must be evolved. 

The alteration to 81ri^, heront, of the 1806 and 
1816 editions impoverishes the whole strophe. 

1. 24—34. Tbe poet again contrasts his own smooth and 
fortunate path with the gloomy clouded life of the nnbappy 
Pies sing. 

L 36. 2M, Urn Balaam jn ISlft aaxi. The balsam of 
the love of mankind has turned into hatred of his fellows, and 
shunning human society be seeks in morbid self-examination 
tbe hf^piness that can only be found in commmiion with 

1. 43—60. His pity for the unfortunate one tnms into 
a prayer that be may have bis eyes opened to all tbe 
Boorcea of joy which, Uiongb unseen, aie near to each. 

1. 61^-65. In these two strophes he compares 
different forms in which men find happiness. The friends 
he is about to join delight in the pleasures of the chase, be 
the poet in the golden dreams of his solitary hours. May 
Love veil him in her protecting clouds and deck bim with 
a winter garland till with spring the rosea bloom again) 

L 64. bie feud|ten fyian, referring to tbe time of year, 
with its hoar-frost and mists. 

1. 66. From here to the end the poet speaks of his 
journey and its various incidents and changing phases. 

1. 67. ^dtlt the moon It was full-moon at tbe time. 

1. 77. Stltai its liebiidifttn Santa. In a letter to Fran 
von Stein on the evening after his ascent of the Brocken 
on December lO''' we find tbe passage: ,^c^ tuat obtn iftut 
nnb i)abt anf bem XcnfcUaltai nrinem IBott Kn llebftni XianI - 
flMljfert"- 

1.80. tSeiPtrrd^tn, referring to the will-known super- 
stition of the dance of the witches on the Blocksbere 
(Brocken) on SSalfnirgilnail)!, tbe night between April 30tS 
and May 1°*. 
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I 81. a^rabe SSIIet: superstitious in general, as are 
notably the Germanic races. 

1. 82— end. The poet finally addresses the Brocken, 
which, thoagh unbroached itself, stands amid brothers from 
whose veins flow riches that nourish all the kingdoms of 
the earth and the glory of them. 



22. IQetne ®mtia. 

Written on Septemier 16"", 1780 at Kaltennord- 
heim in Thuringia, during a tour with Karl August in 
the Thuringian Forest, and sent to Frau von Stein. 

The poem is throughout allegorical. The poet 
decides for himself the question which of the immor- 
tals shall receive the highest prize by awarding it to 
Fancy, the spoilt darling of Jove. To us alone of all 
the inhabitants of the earth does she come, we alone 
can by her aid raise ourselves above the shifting ca- 
price of the moment. 

Yet high as he places her the poet does not 
forget her elder sisier, Hope, whom he would gladly 
have as a companion and comforter till the end of 
his days. 

1. 7 Xo^ta ^oniS- Jupiter himself is represented here 
as half human, and himself, like his daughter, of humorous 

1.17—23. These lines represent Fancy in an Anacreontic 
mood, i. e. from the light idyllic side. 

1. 18. SJilimfttnatl, frequently employed as the symbol 
of innocence. 

1. 20. ©DttunetcOgel, a specially South German word 
for butterfly. The butterfly often appears as the messenger 
of fancy. 

1. 24^33. Here we have a Northern Ossianic fancy, 
very different from the preceding mood. 

1. 48—58. Man alone can by his imagination make 
himseli independent of the moment, live in a world un- 
assailable by the changing circumstances of the hour. 
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134 Motes. 

I. 62. nMnbtln nub todiitn, ream in tearck of fvod. 

1.61 ueriaitelt: she is spoilt and capricioos, and is not 
therefore capable of governing by her reason, but must be 
loved with the love of an honoured wife to vrhom the 
whole life is devoted. 

L 67^70. Wisdom must not be allowed lo handle her 
too roughly, but must spare her the over-practical conclu- 
sions of cold reason and common sense. 

I. 71. ©<f|n'eflEt. Hope is called the sister of Fancy, 
for without her Fancy would never have the heart lo live 
on in her dreams; cf. Schiller's beautiful poem ^offnung 
(1797). 



28. ®nnten bee !BlenrdiQeH. 

A religious Ode, and therefore properly speaking 
a Hymn. The time of its composition is unknown, but 
it was probably written somewhere about 1780, and 
in any case during the Weimar time. In it we see 
already leas of Storm and Stress, less Titanism, and 
more moderation and resignation. There is no longer 
the restlessness and impatience of all restraint of the 
earlier Odes, but the twofold limitation of humanity 
is fully recognised. In the first place man set 
midway between heaven and earth must ever remain 
an incomplete being. If he tries to raise himself to 
the sublime and to vie with the Gods, he leaves the 
solid ground of actuality and loses himself in vague 
ideal speculations; if on the other hand he confines 
himself to earth and a narrow practical life he cannot 
even then attain an inner harmony and a perfection 
equal to that of the oak or the vine. 

His second limitation is that of time; his short 
hfe is but as one wave of the sea that rolls ever past 
the impassive Gods, or as one ring in the endless 
chain which forms their hfe. 
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With this poem might be compared the ^atjmtieb; 
Sf^^ieeitic IV, 6: „<SS ^xi)tt hie OtStttc | X>aj» SRen' 
((^enfltf^fci^!" etc. 

1. 1 — 10. The whole mood is evoked by a thonder- 
storm. 

1. 3. gtlolfen, catin, trnpowtw, was a favourite word 
of Goethe at this time. It is especially frequent in 
gp^ifltnfe. 

1. 7 — 8. This image is obviously of biblical origm. 

1. 15—16, Cf. Horace: Odes, Bookl, 1: ei^limi feriam 
aidera vertice. 

1. 21—24. The idea is finely suggested here of the realist, 
standing four-square npon the earth, robust though un-ideal 
and imperfect. 

1. 31. tiiele, a case of Litota, or stating less than is 
actually meant 



24. 9ct ®0tfnine. 

The time of the origin of the poem is not known, 
though it is probably to be ascribed to the eariy 
eighties. It first appeared in the Siiefurtec journal, a 
manuscript journal circulating privately in Weimar 
court circles, though the date of the number in which 
it appears cannot be with certainty decided. 

The whole, which is one of the noblest of Goethe's 
poems, treats of the divine, of the gods as we are 
capable of conceiving them with our human faculties, and 
contains therefore an entirely anthropomorphic conception 
of divinity. As man's noble moral qualities distinguish 
him from all the rest of creation, so we must 
conceive the gods as possessing in an infinitely 
higher degree ^1 the excellences of the noblest men. 
The most divine thing in man is the altruistic impulse 
to work for the good and welfare of others, and thus 
he brings the savmg influence of will and soul into 
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what vould be otherwise a blind chaos of instinct 
and fate. 

1 1—2. Sbct describes the mood, ^fllfreit^ the 
actions, while with gut Goethe would seem to place the 
dividing line of character in the presence or absence of 
altruistic thought and action. 

1. 5—6. Bejnt, bit tnti Icntttn. The beings we know 
are opposed to those we can only conceive (a^ntn v. 9) 
from the divine we see in man. 

1. 12. nnfU^Itnb, not ttnfeelinjf in the bad sense, bnt 
simply without feaing, impastive, gelaf|en cf. XXXlll L 3. 

1. 13 — 24. This thought of the impassivity, the cold 
indifference of nature, is farther developed. Nature is not 
moral but elemental. 

1. 26. ®l&d is here used in the sense of 6(^i<I|aL 
Fate too is indifferent and exercises no discriminatine will. 

1. 27. iti Stnabtn lodtgt Unft^ulb, the hcka of the inno- 
tent boy, i. e Ue innocent curly-headed boy. For another 
case of thia rhetorical figure, known as hypaUage, cf. 
auf m^imi Jiib Ho. 27 U. 188-189: b« Sonifle fiic^t 
and ritlci Xulptn ^a^t. 

1. 31. eifmen, braten i. e. wuiiteraiie, trresutaie — 
a Homeric epithet (jcaixcot). 

1. 37. iaS UnmSgltf^e, what would be otherwise or for 
others impossible. He can discriminate, choose and judge, 
and so can raise himself above the moment, and give it 
permanence. 

I. 46 — 47. Man by his will seizes the changing mani- 
festations and phenomena of life and gives them sequence 
and unity. 

L 51. taten im gtogfn. Once again we have, clearly 
expressed, the idea of an anthromorphic divinity, which is 
all the best ia man in a higher degree. 

1. 54. In these words the opening idea is repeated 
with a difference, for now it is declared in what consists 
the nobiUly of man, namely in helpfulness and goodness, 
and in restless activity for the common good. 
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III. A/USCELUNEOUS POEMS. 

Under the heading JiSettnifi^te @ebi(^te Goethe has 
grouped over seventy pieces of various charaeter,including 
a number of poems which we have singled out and 
treated separately under the title of Odes (See Nos. 
18—24). 

The short humorous couplet with which Goethe 
prefaced the SJennifi^te ©ebii^te in 1814, and which 
runs as follows; 

„a5)lt fo bunt bd Sram geluejen, 
SRu^tTliirte, Qib'i gu lt\ta[" 

indicates sufficiently the varied character of the col- 
lection, in which insignificant youthful efforts stand 
side hy side with some of his noblest poetical pro- 
ductions. 

Although it has been our endeavour to pick out 
the SJtufttrfaclen and offer them to the reader, the space 
at our disposal has prevented us from including a number of 
beautiful poems, which we recommend the student of 
Goethe to read in the complete works. Such are the 
fragment Ser etvigt ^ube (1774), in the manner and 
metre of the greatest SAcifterfdngtr, Hans Sachs; ^ie 
®e^etmnifje (1784 — 1785), also unfinished, an attempt 
at a great religious and philosophic epic, of which 
Herder was to be the central figure; ©ei SBetra^tung 
son ©i^tllet'g S^fibel (1826), the only poem of Goethe 
written in S^erjtrten; SIbtct unb %auie (1774), in which 
the leading idea is that a man richly gifted by nature 
can find no satisfaction in the narrow limits of every- 
day life; QtliiS $arf (1776), in which Hili'S numerous 
admirers are compared to a menagerie. 
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95. l|(n» SaOiXttm posttXtUt Ssnlnme. 

This poem was compoaed in the interval between 
the 24"" of March and the 22"'* of April 1776 in 
honour of Hans Sachs (1494 — 1576), the shoemaker- 
poet of Nuremberg and the greatest of the SWeiftetfinger. 
Goethe had felt for Hans Saehs the liveliest interest 
ever since the Strassburg days, owing to his inter- 
course with Herder, who inflaenced hini to turn from 
French authors and French taste to those periods of 
the world's literature in which the strong and uncor- 
nipted voice of nature could be discerned, directing 
his attention especially to the Bible, Homer, Popular 
Poetry, Shakespeare, and the XVI"' century, with 
its free and active spirit of enquiry and its valiant 
struggle against inteUectual slavery. It was this in- 
terest he felt in the XVI"* century which made him 
turn to Hans Sachs, whose dry humour and natural- 
ness raise him head and shoulders above the rimers of 
the artificial school of the SDieifterjinget. Talking of the 
uncertainty which reigned with regard to versification 
in the seventies of the 18"' century, Goethe has indi- 
cated his position to the old master in an interesting 
passage of the 18''' Book of 5)ii^tung unb ffia^rl^tt: 
„Utn einen Sobm ju finben, teotauf man {loetifc^ fu|en, 
iim etn (Stemeitt gu entbeden, in bem man fctijinnis 
otmeit Krnite, inor man tintge So^rl&unberte gururf- 
eegongen, too f"^ an* tintm t^aotifi^en SiiTtontie ernfte 
Siiii^tiafelten flldnjenb ^eruortoten, unb fo freunbete man 
jt^ aufi) mit bet Slic^tlun^t jener 3«ten. S)te SRinne- 
fdnger la^tn ju loeit Don ua& at; bie <sipvai)t ^dtte man 
er^ ftubieren miifiEn, unb bag toar ntc^t unfere @ad|e; 
tail tDoUten leben unb md)t ittntn. ^atiS @ac^8, bev 
IDirIIi(^ meifterlic^e S>ic^ttr, lag un3 am nSc^ften. (^n 
Wd^iiS £aUnt, frdlii^ nid^t ttiie jtne 9iitter unb ^of- 
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mfimtei, fonbem tin fc^tti^ttc Siirger, toit totr unS auc^ 
}u fetit iHfjitattn. <Sitt btbaftif^er SleoliSmuS fagte vnS 
ju, unb toh: ^enuf^ttn ben let^ten iR^^t^muiS, ben fii$ 
ttjlffifl ontletenben Sleim 6ei manc^en ©eUgen^etten. gi3 
[(^ten biefe ^rt fo Iitquem jur $oe^c beS XagtS, tmb 
beten Bebutften loir jebe ©tunbe". 

We have already given the poems and plays in 
wliicli Goethe lias imitated the old master, not only in 
verse, but also in style and manner, hi the Poelic 
Mission of Hans Sachs he may be said to have placed the 
crown on all his past efTorta and once for a\\ to have re- 
suscitated liis famous predecessor for his contemporaries. 

Goethe feigns to have before him a wood-engraving 
representing the poetic mission of Hans Sachs, and to 
give an explanation of it. A poem explaining a wood- 
engraving was quite common in the XVI''' century 
and is in keeping with the whole cliaracter of the 
period. (Cf. Hana Sachs' poem on Luther: 3)ie SBittoli' 
Ibergifi^ Snai^tigaa || !£)ie man je^ ^5tet iibfcall; Kinzel's 
Ouetvc^I, p. 2i). 

It is more than probable that Goethe got several 
motives for the present work from a poem of Sachs 
himself, entitled: @e|pt«^, bit neun ®d6 bet SJlufe obet 
fflunpgettin 6etreffenb (cf. Kinzel's auSMa^l, p. 12), in 
which he relates the visit he received from the nine Muses. 

The language, too, is throughout closely modelled 
on that of the famous aUeifterfinger (cf. :^alt, 1. 16; 
gnimmfeit, 1. 49; hintettunt, I. 63; SQJifeung, 1. 68; 
ttmnnigliil, 1. 74; erft^, 1. 96; gef^n, 1. 102; Jiortet- 
^etben, 1. 109; 3iinn, 1. 117 etc.), a good number be- 
ing coined by Goethe in the spirit of his model, 

For the metre cf. Introduction II A. page XLVL 

1. 15. <Bt Vttt = a itattt, in imitation of the old 
German hele, one of the forms of the Imperfect of boben 
(ct L 38). 
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L 16. ute = tDai, b; anstogy of ^t. 

1. 21, tfitcn trfreutn = trfrtuten- (cf. the English 
did enjoy). This use of tSl with the Infinitive for the past 
tense of a verb was common in the lan^age of the XVI ^ 
and XVIIt>> centuries, but now only survives in poetry and 
in the dialects. For further cases in this poem cf. 1. 66 
and 1. 107. %ii in these paraphrases is not a subjunctive 
bat represents the old German reduplicative preterite ; 
0. H. a. Uta, M. H. G. teU (cf. Zeatnte Ho. 31 1. 61: tSt'ft 
bn bit!^ reflcn; 2>er SOniB fn X^ule No. 34 1. 23: 2Ht augm 
t&lcn il|ni fiitlcn). 

L 28. ft^ortenjen, ogle. 

1. 2!). aRagftab, as a sign of 3Kag^aItuns. 

I. SO. The @urtd signifies 3u<f|t unb «npanb. 

I. SO. giilbcn is the correct etymological form from 
0. H. G.. gvldm, which becomes in classical M. H. G. giUdm. 
It has survived in poetry (cf. Str erllSnlg No. 36 1. 12: 
SRrinc Slutter ^1 mati^ afitboi ®(liianb, and Schiller's 
$iccDloinint L 2056). 

1. 33. tattg UtixiatMt, i. e. btr ti^te SSflroeirinn, btt 
P4 itn £tbtn bun^ liicdiiBrf iEBiilni Umiifnt (Diintzer). 

L 34. &xo^mut = iDrog^cTiigTtlL 
StediiferHafrtt = Mt^tft^aflEiifttit. 

1 27. I&untjen (li^Snjen), more commonly fc^tnOiijtln- 

1. 36. btoti =: barob t= baciibtr. The word ob 
(gen. OF dal) in the sense of itber is now antiquated. 
This old meaning of ob is preserved in a few coin{K)unds, 
e. g. Obftut, Obbod) etc. 

1. 42, bcginntn, do. In older German bestnntit has 
often this meaning, the idea of beginning passing into that 
of acting. Cf. the modem use of anfangen. 

1. 45. baimli* = exbamtlit^. 

1. 46. ff^tDanlmeti, i. e. bucd) Qutt Sannc 

1. 46. furtragtn =^ BortraflfH. In older German fflt 
and uoi;, which are derived &om the same root, were 
frequently interchanged, ^i instead of Dor still occtira 
in a few common phrases: Xaa filr Sag, 3Rann fur ffiann, 
©i^iitt (lit ©t^iitt: cf. fut SfwnDt, fflaOQbf No. 43 1. 32. 

I. 48. [d^Iit^t unb [i^tedjt The original meaning of 
flei^t i, e. straight, simple (cf. Luther's Catechism: 2)fe 
Xaufe in nii^t aQcin jt^let^t ffiaifer), which is synonyinoas with 
that of its doublet |(^lii^t, is here preserved. It still has 
that meaning in the orduiary every-day expreasioD {^Im^ 
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unb rei^t, jmrdtf and simply, and in the adVeib fiblct^tcr- 
btngS, limplt/. The modem meaning of fi^It^t (bad) is a 
later development: what was simple appeared itist^fieimt, 
hence bad — an instance of the common deteriorating 
tendency of words. 

1. 49. grummtcit, exceUena, gocdnaa. The modem 
meaning of frotnm (= piota) is post -Lutheran. The old 
adjective fmm meant uatfvl, excSien I, brave, a meaning 
which it has kept in part in the verb Irontmni (= niigtn}, 
and in the tautological phrase gn Ku^i uiib giommen, for 
the advantage of, in which both nouns are datives of the 

1. 5L— u2. The words Utiltnbnt, um\%t\i and uer> 
gferim were coined by Goethe, They are all three cases 
of the past participle used elliptically as an imperative: 
Cf. fimnann unb ^orot^ea No. 46 1. 81; Socb etnntal ge* 
tninunt 

L 54 Albrecbt Durer (1471—1528), bom and died at 
Kfltemberg, one of the most famous painters of the Old 
German School, is mentioned here both became he was a 
native of the same town as Hans Sachs, and because his 
artistic work may be said to be inspired by much the 
same ^irit as the poetry of his feUow-townsman, Like 
Hans Sachs he chose mostly biblical snbjects, notably 
Adam and Eve, his favourite theme. 

1. 6U. SSegtn, here in the sense of to busy onadf, 
very much the same as trtlben (1. 61). It is especially 
used with that meaning in the alliterative phrase I^en unb 
tpebtn, as m ©cefatirt: No. 26 1. 13. 

1. 63. lunterbunt = bunt buic^einanbnr, DtrDacint. 
toQert = ftcE) in ZoO^dtcn Umtim (Strehike). 

L 64. lolltrt = lulltm, toUKi (ibid.). 

1. 67. anf (Erbtn is one of the espressions of Modem 
German in which the old weak feminine declension sur- 
vives. Cf. Stbli^ieb unb IffiiOIommni No. 2 L 29. Note. 

L 68. SBt^une, lesson, probably coined by Goethe. 

I. 74. tDunnigltd) = nonniittit^. The changing of w and 
tl to and o before nasals began in the M. H. G. period 
and was due to Middle German dialect influence. 

1. 81 —82. An allusion to Hans Sachs' comedy: "S3ie un* 
glti^en fiinbei Sot, »ie fie @ott bet ^ecr aaztt" (1653), in 
which God the Father, who is announced by a berald, 
^xaminea Cain andAM and tbeii ten bnrthers on tlie tea 
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commaDdmentB, the PatemoBler etc., according to Lnther'n 
calecbism. The piece represents the consequences of a good 
and bad bringing-np. 

L 83. In the tragedy of tiit ©ii|e))futt(|, btt ©flnbenfalC 
unb ble Suetrtibung Slbamg aai bem $aiabic£ Hans Sachs 
depicts the woe and misery which disobedience to God 
bnnga on man. 

1.84. Likewise an allusion to a drama of Hans Sachs. 

1. 85—88. The e^renl4>teeel bei jtoDIf buc^lauditiaen 
^ancn represents the twelve cardinal virtues in the person 
of twelve of the most famous women of the Old Testament, 
whereas the ©cftaitbeitDoit ber i(tDBlf Xqcannen tells of the 
millige &6en unb etii^redlldfoi Unlet sang of an equal 
number of Old Testament Kings from Pharaoh to Antiochus, 
for the comfort of aU Christians who are under the yofce of 
the bloodthirstj/ Turk arid other tyrants. 

1. 90. In the farce @anft fctei mit bet QteiS (1557), 
one o( the most famous farces oftheoIdNaremberg master, 
Christ hands over to this apostle, who thinks he can keep 
much better order on earth, the government of affairs for 
one day, but St. Peter is so much worried from morning 
till evening about an old woman'a goat that he prays the 
Lord to forgive him his folly and relieve him of his func- 
tion s. A counterpart of this famous farce is Goethe's 
Stgenbe Dont ^ufriien, No. 31. 

1. 91. Steoimeiit, nde, government, is the word used 
by Sachs himself (cf. Kinzel's Sudlcabl of the works of Sachs 
p. 95, L 29). 

1. 96. tclit^t = txfxt% 

L 99. eianet i. e. ju tfgtn mat^t. 

1. 102. gelQn = atm\ta. 

L 108. ^ofieint, dance. 

L 110. 3t0i14eiifpttl, interlude. 

1. 111—112. Notice that Goethe adds an n to JMehie 
to rime with the old weak dat. fern. Seinen (cf. 1. 67) 
He could of course have written Seine, in which case 
DO addition would have been necessary, but no doubt be 
thought the present reading was more in the spirit of Sachs, 
who allows himself great liberties in dealing with rime. 

1. 114. humb (— frumm) and bumb (= bamm), in 
imitation of XiV^ century German, the 6 being later assi- 
nilMed U> th9 m. Cf. 0. fl. fi. Umb wd English lamb, 
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IhonEh the assimilaUan has taken place in pronunciation 

only in (he English word. 

I, 117. ^iinn is the plural of Sumt, and is equivalent 
to Jlrten, Unarlen. In his farce, 2)a3 Katrenbab, to 
which Goethe here refers, Sachs employs the expression 
Unfurm, which we find in a letter of Goethe to Frau von 
Stein, April 7, 1780: Umflt&en Bon SJnlobeS, bent Unfurm. 

1. 118. Ireibt Tie ini 8ab. This is a direct allusion 
to the above-mentioned farce, £aS Blaimibiib . in which 
a doctor of Milan cures madmen by dipping them in a 
stinking pool in his yard, more or leas deeply according to 
the strength of the disease. 

1. 118. ((finetbt i^nen bit SMrm. A reference to the 
Carnival play, baS Slarrenit^neiben, which represents a doctor 
who after cutting open the patient's stomach draws out of 
it one after another a whole row of madmen, and finally a 
whole nest of them, and thus cures the patient Follies are 
here pictured bj Goethe as worvu because the latter 
were supposed to cause madness. 

1. 1S4. &<t)aa\i (fditDellen) is used in German to denote 
any large mass of agitated things, such as surging waves, 
rushing and roaring waters, billows. Here it might 
be translated by throng, mvUilvde. Cf. QaiiberlebTltna 
No. 40 1. 13. 

L 129. Cf. the appearance of Poetry in 3o*lB<i>>ng 
(Strophe 4, 6 sqq.). 

1. 146. Hans Sachs' first wife was Runigunde KreuE- 
berger, whom he lost after a union of forty years, and whose 
loss he lamented in the SBunbtilidiei: 3;raum Don (einet 
liebtn ®ema^(in ^nfgunbe Sai^S, though he was married 
again only four months after to Barbare Harscherin, a 
young girl of seventeen. 

L 181. The Sic^Erang and not the Zotittt is the 
reward of the middle-class and popular poet Hans Sachs. 

1.183—184. Deibannt is best explained as an Imperative 
(ct IL 51—52), though some prefer to construe: [te (bit Ka^. 
IMit) Doiannt aO haS SoO. 

26. Snfft^rf. 

Written in lines of five strongly accented syllables, 
in imitation of the epic verse of Servian popular 
poetry. (Cf. Introduction II A. page XXXVI.) 
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The poem was composed on the 11* of September, 
1776. Goethe recalU how hia frienda before his de- 
parture looked forward hopefully to his future activity 
in Weimar, and how, when the claims of public life 
and society seemed to obtrude themselves in a degree in- 
compaUble with poetic production, he kept his confidence 
in himself in spite of the advice and admonitions of 
his anxious friends. 

The life which he was leading since his arrival in 
Weimar (November 1776), the new career to which 
he was devoting himself, the folUes and excesses 
which evil tongues exaggerated, had made his friends 
fear for his future. Were they to give up the hopes 
they had formed for him? Was hia genius about to founder 
in the storm? Advice, prayers and reproaches were 
addressed to him, butGoethewas convinced that experience 
ia the best school for forming character; standing at 
the rudder he bravely faces waves and storm, and 
whether he founder or land he trusts hia gods. 

1. 1. The comparisoQ of life to a aea-voyage is a 
favourite one with Goethe. We find it in the first sketch 
of Gotz (1771;; in a letter to Herder (July 1772), in 
another to Kestner (March 1773): „Wt'§ mit tuii ielH ha(t)t 
iia^ SEBtite brt lanbHtben fia^nS, fo jiiinnt'S uni frnd^t'S in bet 
Slotte, in ber ii) blene. Sfleiit rigen Siiiiff lAmmrrt mi(^ am 
iMoigften". Again in March 1776 he wrote from Weimar 
fo Lavater, a few months before the compoaition of ©ee* 
fo^rt; „3i^ bin nun flana rinfle|<Ilifft any berSBofltbetSBtlt — Bon 
nit[d|Ioilnt gu tntitdtn. getDtnnen, [trriten, fdieitctn ober m\^ 
mit allct Sabung In bit Suft gu fpiengcn." The image also 
occurs frequently in his plays, though it is nowhere so 
completely developed as in the present poem. 

fioBfle SjJg' unb aa^te etc. Goethe refers here to 
the misnnderstandiDgB and delays which preceded bis 
departure for Weimar. It had been arranged in October 
1775 between Karl An^t and Goethe Uiat the latter 
should start on the journey to the ducal capital in 
company with the Kamme^nnker von Kalh, oa soon w the 
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latter could procure a carriage which had heen left behind, 
but day after day passed without Kalb putting in an appea- 
rance. Finally uncertainty and disappointment impelled 
Goethe to start on a journey to Italy which he had 
already planned. He departed for the South on the BQi^ 
of October, but had only reached Heidelberg wh^ he was 
caught op by a messenger, who explained the delay and 
prevailed upon him to return. 

1. 2. ^arten has here its full force of to amaii toilk 
impatience; ct. Tn qttxtnt ©ilart Ko. 42 L 33. 

I. 5. 3)(i;)pclt = in augctoibentlitlein Srabe. Goethe is 
fond of the intenBive use of this word. Cf. Hermann iinb 
Siorot^fQ VI, 51, where he speaks of the btttere Setluft 
bet boptielt betrogdieit ^pffnunQ, and Set ^ifdier No. 35 
1, 20—21: fitiirt ttcBenotinfnb i|r ®Ep*t || 9Hi|t bofipclt 
fi^Bnra in? Lines 6 sqq. are words of farewell spoken by 
Goethe's friends present at bis departure. 

1. 7. bit ^o^e Sn^tt The journey is called Ijoif 
because its aim is loft;/ and uxighty. So in the Stibclungen' 
Heb I 1. 356: Sit si der hohen verte heten nu gegerl. Cf. 
SrQcnbc No. 31 L 9: SHc ^Oj^tti SOiztn. 

1. 8. in ben ^elten, i. e. in distant foreign lands. 

1. 9. aUBfrb Wiidttlrenbtm . . . bie, i. e., menu bu jurfld- 
hM'- fo tDirb bir 8ieb' itnb f rrie ju tetL 

The omission of the article is irregular, but cf. 
ttunfnen (Hn ©c^tDOfler firono* No. 19 1. 32), and tfinbelnben 
(aBanbeiCTS 6tunnlleb, I. 89). It should also be noticed that 
Siitdle^mi is for gurufie^cn, the simple for the compound, 
as often in poetry. 

I. 9. fflirb = a Birb. 

1 9. The journey to Weimar was originally intended 
as a visit merely, and not as a permanent migration. 

L 11. isarb'^ @etQmtneI, i. e. the ordinary bustle and 
confusion attendant on a departure. That is the force of 
the article, 

1. 14. iBtqati^attUt, i. e., fevourable breeze. Cf. the 
Homeric ^xfiwofoZeor and Vergil's venti ferentes {Aen. 4. 430) 

1. 16. The expression blQIien of the sails is much 
more poetical than the blft^en of some editions and has 
authority on its side, though it means much the same. 
CI ^ain the Homeric "Ev 6' '■fc/ios nQt^aiy fteaoa laiioo 

1. 16. ^rtUtbe = feurlge fiiebt. 

1. 17. Sitl^n = tS mn. 
31 «i) 
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1. 20. sqq. In the false anticipation and supposition 

that the Journey would pass off as agreeably as the morning 
of the day of departure and the last atany nights which 
they had passed togc^er in the port drinking. 

I. 22. gottgeianbtc, according to the ideas of classical 
antiquity. 

1. •^. Wxqt^UiUn tio^it = OorBtllnltni ^itUB in 

1. 32. Stredt — nithtt — jitM — rfn. 
I. 33. The ship is entirely at the mercy of the waves, 
which play with it as with a ball. 



27. muT mtsbines CdH. 

This poem first appeared in April 1782 in No. 23 
of the liefuttet Sjoumal, a paper circulated privately in 
manuacript in the Weimar court circles, and was finished 
in the beginning of March 1783. 

It was written in honour of Johann Martin Mieding, 
who died on January 27"', 1782, the factotum of the 
Weimar theatre, for whose activity and love of work 
Goethe had always had the greatest admiration. With 
this eulogy of Mieding Goethe connects the history of 
the Weimar theatre since his arrival in 1776, and takes 
advantage of the same opportunity to pay a grace- 
ful tribute to the famous actress and singer Corona 
Schr6ter (1751—1802), who had Uved at Weimar 
since 1776 and whom Goethe not only admired but 
with whom he had fallen passionately in love. It was 
in part lest Frau von Stein should find his admiration 
for this charming actress excessive that he wrote 
in excuse on March 11"', k propos of this poem, the 
following lines to Frau von Stein: „ Jj*^ ^ate ber ©<^ti)ler 
ju e^ten aiD5If S8et(e (169—180) brtniu, hie S)ii, ^of 
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i(^, f^Bn finbett unb in allem Sinnc banit gufriebtn 
Tein foUft- 

The moral of the poem ia contained in lines 
203 — 204 of the last strophe, where Corona SchrOter 
advancing throws a crown into the honest Mieding's 
grave and speaks the following words: 

Zifi qab dn fflott fn tiolber, \ttUx ftcaft 
3n beinei fiunjt bic (tu'ae &ibtnf(^afL 
in honour of the man whose ideal had always been his art 

1. 1. %l)oUmS ^aai i. e. the theatre. Thalia was the 
Mnse of Comedy only, bnt here the name is nsed in a 
general sense for the Hnse of Dramatic &rt 

The genitival ending tui ia now obsolete in such 
words. The modem form la XbalfaS. 

L 4. fdnn, hero means to gpend inaeiive^, to 
pow idlv. Cf. geitrtna, holiday. It is derived from the 
Vulgar Latin ftria, from classical Latin feriae. The 
nsual meaning of fttecn is now to edd>rate, i. e. a birthday, 
anniversary etc 

1. 7. Hanenscliildt was the IFantmerbieitcr and tailor of 
the duke of Weimar. 

1. 9. Schumann was the court painter. 

1. 11, Thiele was the court tailor. 

L 13. Sti tatiflc 3ube. Der tfitlae SHan is the earlier 
reading, which Goethe changed to the present one in the 
Uni^abt legtei $anb. 

!. 14. The g«ft alluded to is the birthday of the 
Duchess Lnise, which fell on the 30^^ of January, three days 
after Mieding's death. 

1. 17. ftnnrtlt^ {i^neK is for fouml^ unt) (^ntll. 
Goethe is fond of omittiiig the copula (nub) between two 
adjectives. Cf.; 

mit mannlic^ ^et ganb (^Itnmau No. 28 1. 189) 
in tcaurig f^Ontn Satirm (Cpltos No. 33 L 71) etc 

1. 26. ^It fiianl^dt f^n guiiiil, \o ift t8 Sot, if Ulitern 
keep* Aim back, he mutt indeed be faring badly. In prose one 
would say: bie So^ ^t t<^Ii>iini ntn i^n. 

1. 28. Upnt Si^o. Likewise often nsed as a femiaine 
substantive. 

1. 28. Itifd = It^rt inrQd. The use of the simple 
verb Cot the compound is of frequent occurrence in poeU^. 
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1. 82. Th: Wednesday was the day of the Dnchess' 
birthday, and only the idea that everything must be ready 
by that date urges Hieding's compaaions to resume (heir 
work in spite of the staggering blow that has been dealt 
them by the news of his death. 

1. 00. mimail. . . nit Vtmiiitm in Sitba, Rein 
unb giofi! This biblical epithet (cf. Matth. 2, 6) had been 
applied to Weimar by Wieland, and was probably & ban 
mot current then in court circles about him. 

1. 44. By the jwei S|;tctmc Goethe means to imply 
that by the side of lofty nobility, coarsenesa and vulgarity 
also existed at the ducal court Cf. the lines 56—58 in 
Slntnau, written the year after, where Goethe reproduc- 
ing his vision of himself and his early companions writes; 
6ie fmb tS felliil, mp nlf^t etn glci^ 9efd|Ie4t 
UnbSnbia \iimtlat eln Sltifl tn iI|Tcc 3Rttteit, 
Unb buret) ble ffio^^eit IQ^C id) tbTe eitten. 

1. 45. bu refers to the town of Weimar personified 
as a woman. 

1. 60. Don eu'atr 9!ad|t = oon Serge|fen^elt. 

1. na. 33u, ©taatSmann etc. This refers to no epecial 
statesman, but to all who may find a lesson in Hieding's life. 

1. 70 — li. He it was who let many a day slip by in 
spite of all entreaties of author and actor, and then at last 
when the time had come entrusted the fortune of the piece 
to slender threads. 

1. 74. (tS mat itfodft, refers to the signal given by the 
^olmarfi^alC for the beginning of the play. 

1. 79. S)pd) aui^ tin Sod ma^t' i^m fetn grauei ^ar, 
a btttnder even did not ivrn Am hair grey i. e. did not 
worry him over much. For the explanation of Sod in the 
sense of Mmtder, buU cf. Borchardt; epiidinSclIic^e fflebenS' 
artcB p. 74, 

1. 87. fASne ®cele here appears to he a translation 
of the French bet e»prit 

I. 98. Goethe himself in a note points to the use by 
himself in the Xtiump^ bei Smjifiiibfanileil of the expres- 
sion 9?atutmdjier, direeteur de la no.ture. 

1. 105. regt = meat. Cf. line 28. 

I. 107. S^renmann here does not meanmann^hofMiir, 
but conesponds to the French bonhomme. The ffi^ren* 
monn i» eager to get the post for what he can make oat 
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1. 127 Boq. These lines refer to the strolhng companies 
which played in booths; they still existed up to Goethe's 
time, as we can read in i!Btli)dm ffllfifict. 

1. 137. aw eurtn lempel Qraufe ®Ut ttxtfuttt. In 1774 
the Weimar Theatre was burnt down. After this date 

6 lays were acted mostly in the ducal castles of Tiefart, 
elvedere and Ettersburg. 

I. 140. fflau^iDer! i. e. play. 

1. 142, The audience would include Duke Karl August, 
the Duchesses Amalia and Luise, Frau von Stein, Musaeus, 
Wieland etc. — truly a critical audience and one hard to 
please, 

1. 146. Plays were occasionally performed on an open 
stage in the parks of the castles, as, for example, in the 
case of the gildierin, which was first produced at Tiefurt 

1, 149—162. A reference to ^anSnuift and the Blarrttt, 
hanished by Gotisched. 

1. 153-154. Goethe is here alluding to the Si^attcn- 
fpiele or S^ineflfdie 6tiirtf. as they were called, played 
behind a transparent curtain and accompanied by an ex- 
planatory prologue and by music, such as SeckendorfTs 
hpitl torn RSnig 3Riba3 

1. 155, 3m ¥o(|rafpieI ngt Tid) Ht allt Qtit. Puppet 
plays like Goethe's SEa^rmaiftSfcft ^u t^IunbnSDeitein, which 
was played by the court at Ettersburg. 

By ble altt geit is meant the XVltb century, the 
period of Hans Sachs when thes; plays were especially 
in vogue. 

1. 157. Not only German plays were offered to the 
critical Weimar audience, but numerous translations from 
French and English were undertaken for their benefit, 
notably by Goelne himself, who translated Voltaire's Ma- 
l-omet and Tancred, and by Schiller who turned some of 
Picard's works into German. 

1. 152. fuufcn andnot^nft is the usual modem form. 

L 164. An allusion to the dramatic poem dpip'ifaniai, 
composed by Goethe in 1781 and performed before the court 
of Weimar by Corona Schr5ter and two other performers. 

L 166— 166. Another sllusion to Corona Schroter, but 
this time in the character of dp^tgtnie (Xian.enH $rie|)ei:ii)) 
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which she played in the prose version (i779) of Goethe's 
tiagedy i f Sptjiaente anf XaucU. 

1. 181. atfi'Qia = antnulig, graufvl and pUaiing. 

1. 182. She cannot help looking beautiful, although her 
beauty is qaite unconacious. 

1. 188—189. For hypaOage cf. Hole to No. 24 1. 27. 

1. 190. Son aiUbdienlianb ifWAi ^erDorQfgtacfit i. e. 
arHfidal. At Bertuch'a factory in Weimar many girls were 
employed in the making of artificial flowers. 

1. 194. fioibeerfpi^. He too deserved the laurel, even 
if but modest to match hia fame. 

I. 204. cf 1. 65. aiiit Suft gum SBerIt mt^r ali (um 



Cftdnn. 

1. 211- 
terra levii. 



! of the Latin: sit tibi 



18. JUnvnoK. 



The poem takes its name from the email villago 
of Smenau, which consisted then of about 360 houses, 
and lies in an charming valley at the foot of the 
^uringer SSatb. 

It was written in celebration of the young duke's 
birthday (3'* of September, 1783), at Ilmenau, where 
Goethe was taking a few days' rest, and sent on pro* 
bably to Gotha where the duke was spending his 
birthday. We know from a letter to Frau von Stein 
(August 30*) that it was the poet's intention to celebrate 
the occasion in some such way: .SEBenn eS mdglii^ tft, 
fe^rei&e iH) bent ^eijos ein ®Mi)t auf ^dnen @C' 
btiTtdtag.* 

In this beautiful poem Goethe recalls the follies 
and errors of Karl August's youth and his own, 
the first wild years in Weimar, prior to the Se- 
cond Journey to Switzerland (1779) from which 
the young duke returned a saner and more 
serious man. He can do ao with the cahn of 
a stranger and without giving offence because he 
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has succeeded in dissipating the mist which surround- 
ed him and also because he is aware that bis pro- 
tector is resolutely engaged upon a new life of moder- 
ation and self-restraint. He exhorts him to persist 
in that path and to seek happiness and glory in the 
welfare of his subjects. 

The frankness of Goethe's exhortations and the 
love of his master which pervades the whole poem 
shew us the beautiful relation that existed between 
the poet and his patron and does honour to them 
both. As the venerable critic DOntzer says: „@!^ie itXH 
S)i(^et, ber in biefet 2Beife (einen Siiiften ju fttglM- 
tD&nfdien inagte, unb fSfyct bem Siirften, bet hei tcifeter 
SebmSfii^ng ftcfi \o an fetne ungeftiiinen, btaitgDoQen 
3Hgenbi4re erinnetn unb jur llrengften ©tfttHuiifl fein« 
¥Pt(^tm ma^nen iitf. 

Probably on account of the personal and intimate 
character of the poem it was not included in Goethe's 
works till 1815. 

1. 1. sqq. Compare the opening lines of Goethe's 
Sfti^lgente, ana of the well-known poemotKleist, ber tJtiilHiifl- 

I. 6. am lag ber Sieb' unb Buft, i. e. the birthday of 
Karl August (born on the 3'^ of September, 1757). 

1. 7. mit roediidnbein ®e[d|i(l Goethe had passed 
there days of joy and merriment, but also of earnest and 
auxions effort to improve the lot of the villagers. 

I. e. SrCiabnct ^eig is the @ideIE)a^n or ^dema^n, the 
highest mountain near S'mtnau. It was in the small wooden 
hut on its summit that he wrote the famous ^anbreiS 
SRoditlirt (No. 12). 

I 9. fadite = tonft anfltlflenbtn. 

1. 10. Goethe hints at the happy state of things 
foreshadowed in the concluding lines of the poem, and 
soon to be realized at Ilmenau by the re-openmg of the 
mines (1784), at which he ofhcially presided as bead of 
the aerfllDerlSfoniiiiifrwn. 

L 11. mit i. e. as the duke's servant 

L 12. 3^ forge (tin refers rather to Goethe's anxiety 
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&boat the minea than to bis more general activity as a 
miimtec of Karl August 

1. 16. Goethe was quite conscious of the harm done 
to the (armera by the ravages of game. He hud already 
written to the Duke on that subjecL cf. also ^arjnlfe fm 
Binltr. No. 21 1. &7 sqq. 

L 17. iKt finappe = ber Bernmaim i. e. miner. 

L 22. alle SHeime i. e. alte fluft gu teinien, and not 
the inserlion of rimes (verses) which he had previously 
composed and inserted here, as some critics say. 

1. 23. 2Bir rolebfr (elb(t i, e. mtt trleber [clbjt {qtieita)'- 

1. 26. 97a<^t unb 3)ilmineruna is a case of the figure 
of speech called hendiadys, frequent in poetry. It is equi- 
▼aleat to nUt^tlit^er Sammeiff^ein , or to bammtmbeS Bunfel. 

The vision which is described hy Goethe in IL 29 — 
156 is the reproduction of an episode of the early Weimar 
days which actually took place. It is the picture of a 
ni^t-acene after a hunting-party in the mountains. 

1. 31. jelttit = Iflttame, Sefremben errejenb. 

1. 82. ro((fi(rinb =■ obroeditditb. 

1. 34. 9tuf in this sense is a sporting term. 

L 36. sqq. ®([as is not to he taken here in the 
usual sense of banquet, but as equivalent to Sagetrung or 
Qclagertt &e[elli(!baft 

Compare Goethe's description to Eckermann: „Str 
fatten uns am guge dneS iJrelFenS Heine ^iitten gebaut unb 
mit Sonnenretfem gebedt, um butln ouf trodiiiem Hoben jn 
Ubemac^tni Sot ben ^fttten brannten me^icre ifeuer, unb ntr 
loi^ten unb bdeten, taai bie ^agb gegeben battel" 

L 41 sqq. Ct. again the fflefprfii^e rait ISiffrmonn (23. 
10. 1828): „fllaebe[ .... eigagte ble @e{eIIfc^afC mlt aQerlet 
Irodenen Spagtii, ua^renb lie ^einftofc^e Don ^anb gu 
^oub glng". 

L i&. UnnberbaT. Instead of the usual court-dress 
Goethe and his companions wore the Werther costume — 
high boots, blue coat, and yellow waistcoat — which was 
then the fashion in the immediate entourage of the 
young duke. 

1. ill. An allusion to the totlbt ^gb of Wodan and 
his follower.?. The priests of early Christianity had turned 
the old heathen god into an evil spirit who could never rest 

L 51. ^gqpter ^ 3'B'"nei (gyrates). It is obviously 
a translation of the Fren(£, let Egyptient. 
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1. 62. An appropriate comparisoa with Sbakespeaie's 
Ab you lifre it (Act 2 Sc. 1), where the exiled duke ia in- 
tioduced with his hunting corapanions in the Ardennes. 

1. 53—64. The DriainalaenitS of the wild period of 
Slorm and Stress were fond of identifying themselves 
with Shakespeare's characters. 

1. 57—58. In their extravagance and wantonness 
genius shews itself and in spite of their coarseness they 
possess dittincfion of manner. 

1. 59 — 76. According to Goethe's own explanation in 
the Cont-ersatiotu teith Eckermann (23. 10. 1S261 the person 
described in lines 69—68 is Major von Knebel. The des- 
cription however does not tally with his personal appear- 
ance or his character, neither was he aui attcra ^Ibeii' 
ftamm^', his title of nobility only dating back to his father. 
His fondness for tobacco (1. 63} is the only point which 
agrees with facts, and seems to have caused the error, 
though it should not be forgotten that Goethe's conversation 
on that point with Eckermann took place forty-five years 
after the composition of the present poem. Thus the refe- 
rence in U. 59-68 must remain doubtful. 

In the same passage Goethe identifies the person de- 
scribed in 11, G9 — 76 as the poet and composer Seckendorfl, 
though the description is evidently meant tor Knebel. If 
there were any doubt on that point 11. 73—76 are de- 
cisive, for though Seckendorff did write poetry, his verses 
are all of a light trifling character, whereas in Knebel's 
©ammlunQ fleinra ®ibiti)tt (Leipzig, 1816, anonymously) we 
find a whole series of Hymns to the Sun, to Selene, to the 
Earth, all in hexameters, which explains the expressions 
t|immeI^Dl)en €p^iiren unb monotonte £ieb (11. 75—76) used 

SGuethe. Thus we come to the conclusion that 11. 69 — 
apply to some unknown person and 11. 69 — 76 to 
Knebel. 

1. 60. SqAiafriQ ^ri = hi na^iafTien: ^altung tio( 
\rinta haftistn Wix^itS. 

1. 60. btiidt = fentt. cf. »« grtwue lErfart No- 42 
1. 7 where the verb is used reflectively. 

I. 70. ©tuq = ©tantm. One would expect rather auf 
ben @tuT) etneS alten BaumeS. 

L 71. ftingeftalt. This is a case of so-called Stud- 
umlaut, a term used by Grimm to indicate that owing to ^e 
earlY disappearance of i or j after a long vowel the Umlaul 
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did not take place in a eertain class of verbs and the 
or ginat vowel was retained, niidumlaut is especially visible 
in the Middle High Germaii period, but in the New High 
German period the preterites and past participles with 
iRiiifuntlaut were levelled with the present which had nut- 
laut from the first. Stitifamlaitt in New High Germin exists 
in (1) the ao-calied aemi-irreguiar verbs; 6renntn, fenbtn, 
nennni, menbtn, ftnnnt, though analogical forms l]mt>ttt, 
tntaittt) also occur (2) btitlen, biinleii and bringen and (3) in 
a few isolated participles, such as flefioll (ntifltftoU), Qtttoit 
(adverb), ab fttf diina A, Qtla^rt etc. 

Compare with line 71 the S* strophe of Schiller's Jxa 
tlearif^t gtft (1799), where the expression fi^SngeftalCc &liAn 
occurs. Also %an\t II, 1176. 

1. 72. (HflaHI^ foul i. e. fond of bodily ease, hot of 
great loftiness of mind. 

L 79. The yoang Karl August was then in his 
twentieth year, — in bem bftftttn Unfleftiim fefncd xtDaniiafint 

In this strophe Goethe appears, but so great is the 
change that he does not recognize his old self. 

1. 66 aqq. Goethe carries on, as he remarked to 
Eckermann, a conversation with his earlier self: ,SiaS 
Silmtnaun (SMiift aitfjiU aU iS^ifobe elne (Eliatfie blc, ali iA 
tS f^rteb, bneit£ me^rtre ga^re bitttn ani lag.fo iai ii% miq 
felbct batnit aU dat l)lftoritd^e ^gur geii^en unb mlt mrinon 
clgfiicn 0(^ frii^tiet Satire eiat Unteifaltung fii^ien fonnte". 

1. 94. bdnen aulai ffiJitten, i. e., thy sympathy, com- 
fort, advice. When Goethe wrote these lines he probably 
had in mind the letter which Klopstock had addressed to 
him in bis early Weimar days, and which sought to make 
him responsible for the young duke's intemperate habits 
and the neglect of his wife. Goethe answered: „Seifd|Dnni 
Sfe unS Ittnltig mit |ott^tn fflrieini, Itebec Blopftodl", without 
however taking the trouble to refute the charges. There- 
upon the author of the aKeffiaS retorted in an insulting epistle, 
and from that day the two poets became completely 
estranged. 

1. 103. giomittca in the sense of advantage, benefit is 
confined to higher style, cf epilog No. S3 1. 55. 

L 106. twraPttemb: cp. in $tomett|eu£ No. 20 1.63 the 
voids: etit Vtf^uc^ bag mlt glel^ fri. 
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t 108—111. These lines are a self-accusation for 

the harm done by SE8ert&et and other poems of the period 
of Storm aod Stress. 

I. 111. 34 fdiicanle nii^t, inbem ii$ di1<^ Deibammt, 
I condemn mi/self coneittently and unw^ve^inv^y. 

1 112— llj. A reference to 35^ aad the eatly 
Sg III out. 

1. 113. nnllug i. e. without weiehing the consequences. 

L 117. Sic QTHit Sunft, midi lun^KA gu btttaam, 
the miserahle art of hehaving in an artificial manner, like 
the conrt-para sites. 

1. 118—119. Goethe is guiltless becanae his inten- 
tions were good {cp. 1. 108j, and guilty at the same 
time, because ba actions and influence were not wholly 
beneficial (cp 1. 110). Conscious of this he is gebrildt and 

(,eftiaft, but Eeslfidt through the duke's friendship and 
avour. 

1. 133. n^tS St^ldfal i. e. the narrowing limitations 
of his rank as a prince, which impeded the natural free 
development of his powers. Goethe notes in his Xaacbn^ 
Wpril 1780): ..Her fierjoa mtrb tlalii^ better, nut ifi tin 
ttbel, bag ein $iinj, ber eticaS angreiten totll, nle in bie Stlegen* 
:^lt lommt, bitSHnge im SHetaQ^QoHB Don unira auf ju te^ut". 

1. 124. ct. the Prologue of iJauft I 11. 86—87: 
„Stn gutti iDttnfii^ tn fdntm bunlcin SJrange, 
3ft tit^ bee lediten ^gts m^l bruugt". 

1. 126. Sont'tti^atten, i- e., illusions and false opinions 
acquiredfromothers,with possibly a thought on Goethe'spart of 
the prejudices resulting ftomKariAugust'srank and education. 

1- 126—127. It was only the exaggeration of that 
principle that Goethe bbmcd, for it was one oi the leading 
principles in his moral creed that no man could be said to 
possess a thing until he had made it his own by personal 
exertion- cf. Goethes letter to Lavater (1780): ..^errt^oft 
nttb nietnaiib anQeboicn, unb ber tit ererbte, mug fie to bitter 
gtmbinen, ali ber ISroberet, tocnn cr fie babtn mill, unb bitterer", 
and Ibe proverbial lines from gauft I: „9}aS bn crtrbt Von 
btinra Satem faa^ ectolrb ti, urn tS ju ber^en". 

1. 129. ffletana, here = the Latin carmen, charm 
Oaubcrlieb). 

1. 140— lil. fflottoifi and llnfon were common per- 
sonages in mediaeval allegorical poetry. The reference 
may of course be more directly to the figures of 
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16S Notes; 

SilralttfB and lln|a(o in XeucrbanI, u ' von I«eper 
sunnises, 

1. 161. In reterenc* to II. 140—161, which Goethe 
quotes in Eckermann, the poet says: „@o ipat ei; gang unb 
aai. St irt baiin titdit bti: ficln^t ^ug nbntc'iebm. Xiodj aui 
iit\a Stuiiti' vnb SrungfieriDbe ^atte \\i^ bei ^eritiQ bait) ju 
UD^ItStlgn Hazl^tlt burcdnearbtitet, {o bag id) tbn ju feinen 
0ebuitStage fm 3al|rt 1783 an biefe @eftalt felner fiulitiren 
3c>^rt Ie^[ IDO^I ednnrrn modite". 

I. 166. The new life of self-restraint and moderation 
may be said to have hegun with the Journey to Switzerland 
(1799), which the prince made in company with Goethe, 
and was considerahly furthered by the birth of an heif 
Apparent {cf. letter to Kneliel, 3'* March, 1783). 

1. 168. Contract with t^e earlier picture of terrified 
and half-starved peasants, llmenau had been in a very 
poor and diaorderly state and Goethe had exerted himself 
to improve its condition, not only by the re-opening of the 
mines, but also by restoring the weaving industry, and 
supplying the temporary wants of the most needy and 
helpless. 

I. 1 74. ISerbroi^en is a mining expression much 
.affected by Goethe, equivalent to faUen to ruins (Derfatlen). 

1. 177. llmenau is called a SSinltl because it lay 
some distance from Weimar in an enclave of the'Grand 
Duchy. 

1. 183. On the 2°^ of May, 1780 Goethe wrote in his 
Xagebui^: ..Slimanb aU urn f'^ flinj uerCcugntt, ijt inat m 
ben|i^en nnb (onn ^tnft^nt". cf. Schiller, SRaria &tuaTt 11., 
2 and $icCi>lomin! I., 4, 31 aqq. 

1. 166. One of Goethe's many biblical images. In 
allusion to Matthew lil, 3 sqq. 

1. 189. ©telfr = fe(ttr, in opposition to f((|iDan{tnb 
(L 186). cf. Goethe's Xaffo II, 3, where Tssso praises the 
statesman Antonio thus: „fluf btSZtbtnS ItlUfl ItVjtQttt ^oit\\ 
»ldbt Wr tin get(8 ©erj". 

1. 190. Karl August was always too anxious to see 
the immediate fruit nf his labours and Goethe often had to 
exhort him to patience. 
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29. Umav ala Tan&ri^affsntalev. 

Goethe composed this poem in the beginning of 
the year 1788, during his stay at Rome. The motive 
goes back to September or October of 1787 and is 
due to his acquaintance with the beautiful Roman girl 
and still more her friend, the fair maiden of Milan, of 
which Goethe himself gives us the details in the Itdian 
Journey. The main idea is that nature, to which men 
are sometimes indifferent, becomes clothed in lovely 
forms and colours when seen through the eyes of love. 

Thia beautiful poem illustrates admirably the fun- 
damental difference between plastic art and poetry, as 
set forth in Lessing's Saoloon {see, chap. XVI), which 
enjoins that if the poet wishes to depict, he must, 
instead of giving a description of the object let it de- 
velop and grow before our eyes. 

The metre is the so-called Sebvtait Mhtbk, (of. 
Introduction II. A. XXXVII. 

L 1. ®p6 i(^ = bo foS \d) (dnmol). 

1. 2, There is a by-allusion in this line to the cloudy 
obscured state of Goethe's mind which prevents him from 
seeing nature in her true light. 

I. 3. girunblertn i. e. ben @iunb, toorauf boS OtmSIbc 
oufQetTagen mirb, funftgentilg gubeTeiten. 

1. 5. Line 62 gives the clue to the fact that Cupid 
is meant. 

1. 7. flelaffcn = nt^ifl, is a word of which Goethe is 
especially fond in this meaning, cf. ^^genie 11. 830, 1106, 
1670 etc 

1. 8. fiaft . . . bii Wo% i. e. Su ^aft wo^I. 

L 13. mmti = ^f^tibtes. 

1. 22. ntaqt tt golben i. e. he represents the edge 
of the clouds as gilded by the rays of the sunUght 

1. 33. (in ©rants i. e. fin be(onberS JdiSntS, teb^f(f3 
@iiia. The indefinite article has here the force of special, 
mtletandittg. 
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168 Notes. 

1. 86. loficmi i. e. to coat with transparent colour 
so that the colour of the backgcouad appears through the 
coating. 

I. 36. fcni unb fcmtr = ftratc unb femei or immcr 
knin- For this construction which is very common in 
Goethe's poetry cf. Note SutiflnunQ No. 1 1. &. 

1. 37. nta^tbona i. e. animated by a new feeling for 
life and art. 

t. 46. Compare Goethe' 8 description of the SRailiinbniii 
in the Ita'ian Journey. 

L 69. (tilauntc = fn ($r{launni ttgtc 

1. 61. 0e^t ga fotnmcn, motitt or itartt to approach. 

Probably the conatruclion is iniluenced by the 
French venir with the infinitive, cf. Spbiatnie Act I Sc. 
II 1. 99: 

„ftam Xbont bii, als ttner SottgcQt&nen, 
Stil e^rAl unb mit SttiflunQ ju bretgntn." 



80. (Sari muoup.) 

Composed (1789) in honour of the Duke of 
Weimar, and originally meant to be included among the 
Roman Elegies. Subsequently Goethe seems to have 
found it more suitable for the Yenetian Epigrams, 
where it now appears as the SS"" of the series. From 
the time of its conception to that of its publication 
(1600), it underwent several modifications, the chief of 
which will be briefly pointed out in the notes. 

Like the rest of the Teneiian Epigrams to 
which it belongs, it is written in distiches of one hexa- 
meter and one pentameter, (cf. Introduction II. A. XXXVIII). 

I. 1-3. In 1786 the Duchy of Sachsen -Weimar- 
Eisenach had only 93, 360 inhabitants spread over an area 
of 36 square miles. The capital Weimar contained 6265 
inhabitants and 769 houses. 

1. 8. The Duke had made great efforts to establish a 
confederation of Gennan princes directed against Austria's 
greed for power. 

1. 4. tin S<9, a joy, pUaatirt, 
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1. 5. pTieleft is potential and e<pal to 9SaS fOnnlcfl 
bu ibn (uQibig) ^ntfea? The same conatniction occurs in 
I. 6 (nW«)- 

1. 8. This is a later version ; originally (1789) the line 
read: Stanb, IBntiautn, IBmaXl, @attRt nnb SSo^unS mtb 
@elb. Wtigung, favour, friendship, cf. Schiller, fSaJUa^tiai 
Sob I. 7. 130. 

By gelttc unb fflnrteH Goethe means his summer-honse, 
bought specially for him by the Duke, into which he 
moved in April 1776, and by IQauJ his town-residence on 
the gtouenplan, which the Duke only gave Mm in 1792. 

1. 10. Compare SchiUer's beautiful poem, Sit Zetlung 
itt <£rbt, in which the poet is represented as missing, 
in his ideal striving, the good things of this world, but 
as finding consolation in the thought that Heaven ia 
always open to him. 

L 11. Goethe had probably in mind when he penned 
this line a passage of Martial (XI, 3), in which he com- 
plains that the Getes and Britons read his poems, but that 
nis parse remains empty. 

L 12. This line seems to refer generally to the many 
inward stnigfles which hia verse had cost hira, and not, 
as some critics think, more particularly to &i^ which he 
had heen obUged to print at his own cost and that of 
Merck (1773). 

1. 13. modile i. e. moICte gent. 

1, 14. By the deranged, diatracttd guest we are to 
understand Werther. The first two French tranatationa of 
SBtit^i appeared in 1776, and the first English one 
in 1779. 

1. 15. In the year 1779 a merchantman from the East 
Indies landed at Glilckstadt in Holstein, the captain of 
which had in his possession several Chinese pictures re- 
preseDting scenes from SBerttjer'a Stlbni, 

1. 17. tnifl ia a fairly recent form of the preterite of 
fragen formed on the analogy of fd)lna, trug etc. The ori- 

Snal form of the preterite is weak: 0. H. G. fraglta, H. 
. G. fraglc. Although the form fntg is fairly freqaent, 
fmgte is to be preferred. 
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SI. leeenbe bam l^ufriren. 

Probably composed in the spring of the year 
1797, and remarkable as a return to the manner and 
Btyle of the old Meiefersinger Hans Sachs, which Goethe 
had so much afTected in the pre-Weimarian period, and 
which had led to the famous poem on Hana Sacha in 
the early Weimar days (ef. $aiiS ©ac^fenS poetifc^e 
©enljung, No. 25). After Goethe's return from Italy 
in 176S, he busied himself almost exclusively with 
classical forms and subjects, but probably finding that 
he was losing touch with the German pubUc, and 
eager also to shew that he had attained his ideal of 
using side by side the most varied forms according to 
the promptings of the moment, or, to use his own expres- 
sion, of commanding poetry, he first produced that ad- 
mirable blending of the antique and Germanic, ^ertnann 
unb S)Dtot^eQ, and then devoted himself for a time 
to wholly German subjects such as gfluft I, the 
Ballads etc. The fact that Wolfs Prolegomena ad 
Homerum (1795) had caused him once more to occupy 
himself with the Bible, as we know from the essay 
^fruel in ber SBiifte, at which he worked in April and 
May 1797 and which fmally appeared in the notes to 
the !ffieft9^ti<^T SiDan, probably explains the choice of 
subject. 

The source of the poem, which especially recalla 
©fltilt qjeter mit bet ®ei8 (1557), one of Hans Sachs' 
most famous farces, is uncertain. It may have been 
suggested by Etne altbeutft^e ©eiltgenfoge auS milnb- 
lic^et Ufierliefetung warttti^ aufgejelt^net, which appeared 
in the second hook of Bfisching's SSiic^entlidie 91a(^ - 
ri^ten fOr tjreunbe bet @^efc^i(^te, ^nft unb &tla1)ttfjtit 
lies aRittetatletS, to the thurd volume of which Goethe 
himself contributed. The subject of the Legend in 
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Bilsching bears certainly a groat resemblance to that of 
Goethe'3 poem, but this would rather paint to the fact 
that the legend is merely a repetition in prose of the 
present poem. Suspicion, too, is aroused by the fact 
that not a word is said by the conti'ibutor aa to where 
he heard the legend in question. 

A reproduction of Busching's ^ttbeittfi^e ^eUlsett' 
foge can be found in Diintzer's (Silautecungen $a ben 
beufji^en S'taffifern Vol V. pp. 56, 67. 

The metre is the XVI"" century SntttelDetiS (cf. 
Introduction 11. A. XL VI). We quote the opening lines of 
Hans Sachs' ©antt ^eter mif ber ®eif;, to show how 
admirably Goethe has caught the style and tone of his 
model, while surpassing him hy far: 

„f3til iioi^ auf eibtn gicue S^tiftuj, 

Unb aut^ mlt im manbtit $etrtte. 

Sine %a^ and elm "Hoi] mit !nt Qitnfl, 

fflti tiner ©ta|(f|eit {sign-post) ^ettilS onflenfl: 

&itn @i]t nnb aRriftei metn, 

aiti^ nunbnt ftr btr @i)tc b«in, 

SBtil bu toi) Sot aHmM^Hfl bift, 

St|t fS boc^ Qtn ju ader S^ip 

3n aUn SSelt gldi^ mit ts get, 

Iffiie ^abaM (oflt, Ber ^rop^ft: 

giebet unb &iXoalt gtt fUr !Rcd|t, 

3>et @atli]« abertjortellt We^t 

mit @d|alfi|eit ben @red|ten unb fjrTommen, 

9ui^ fSnn Icln 91tif)t ga Ent met {ommen". 

(cf. Kinzel's SuSIDa^I, p. 94). 

1. 5. Slebf n Tm^. Sitbfn with the reQexive pronoun 
and equivalent in meaning to the simple verb is not un- 
common with Goethe. 

1. 6. Sttagcn, the weak dative feminine of older 
German, in keeping with the style of the poem (cf. SSIK' 
iDtntntn unb «b|4ieb No. 11, 1. 29, Note). 

L 9. ftod) has here the meaning of weightu. Cf. ©m* 
fo^t No. 26, I. 7. 

L 16. @i]^ = ri (a^, with omission of the pronominal 
subject, as often in popular poetry. 

(U Ml) F 
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I. 16. naS {= War) is the old German etymolo^- 
cally correct form. 

1. 19. aulfletaumt, good-humoured, of good cheei: 

1. 21. maS, familiar for etDoS, especially when follow- 
ed by a neuter adjective: mag @ut(l, maS SrfictiltAtl. 

I. 21. Sttaiment, ruling, govemntatt. It is the word 
used by Sachs himself (cf. ^and Soi^feiuS ;iDttl|^e ©tninna 
No. 25). 

1. 31. nai^ fdnn Sangmut = \dntt Songmut nadf 
(according to). 

I. 33. Unb tut au4 totitet iii^t itcaltU^ i. e. aU oi 
a itii)aib ergQrnt fei (Duntzer). 

I. 51. liQ^tntir ^fr, after it. 

1. 63. iSaum, more commonly l^aumtn. Slaum is the 
etymologically correct form from M. H. G. Ooume. The form 
(Bamnen is due to the addition of-n in the Nominative from 
the other cases. Such words are numerous; cf. Saltea, 
Sogtn, lOtoten, Sarten, Zzofftn etc., which in M, H. G. are 
BaUte, Boge, Brate, Garte, Tropfe. 

By the addition of this -n these nouns, which belonged 
to the weak masculine declension, passed to the strong and 
were decUned accordingly. 

I. 61. Xaft bu . . regtn = xtaUft bu . . For this 
paraphrase, common in the dialects and in SoUStJotfic, cf. 
^aai 6(t4ftiid potti\dit tSenbung No. 26, 1. 21, Note. 

I. 54. 3bium = gwifdienniuin, g^itroum. 



8^. Sueignune tVB 3au f U 

According to Goethe's logebu^ the 3>itignun(| 
was written on June Si'**, 1797; it was first printed 
in the first complete edition of Part I in 1808. 

It consists of a dedicatioD to the friends of his 
youth of this work, which appears to him now like a 
spectre from the mists of the past. 

Since the Italian time, when he wrote the $(£01' 
Wij^e scene in the Villa Borghese at Rome, up till 
1797 when the SueiflKung was written, Goethe had not 
occupied himself with gouft it) 1790 the Sragmeait 
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appeared in the T* Volume of hia Works, but when 
Schiller on the 29"* of November 1794 wrote asking 
for the unprinted parts („%f>tr mit nic^t loenigei; ^tt- 
longeit tDflibe i^ ble i^nit^ftiide bon Secern Soup, bie 
nD[^ nic^t gebnidt ftnb, [efen; benn i(| gt^e S^ntn, 
bag mic baS, tDoS ti^ Don biefem ©tSdc gelefen, bet 
Sotfo be8 ^erfuleS ip"), Goethe answered: „S3ort [ifaup 
lonit i($ jct^ niil^tS mtUeiltn; it^ toage ntc^t bad $alet 
aufjufi^nfliren, ba8 i^ flefanQtn if&H. ^ tSnnte nic^t 
abji^ibtn p|ne ouSjuocbeiten imb ba)u fiU^fe ic!^ mit 
feinen SThtt. Satin int(^ tQnfttg cttDoS boju tiermBgtn, 
fp ijl eS gewlfe 3^te letlnatime". 

Already in a letter to Schiller of the ^2'^ of June, 
1797 he writes: „Unfer 8allabenfhtbiuin fyd vA^ Vicbex 
auf btefen Slunft* unb Stebeftoeg gebtof^f. 

The youthful days when he wrote many of the 
most important parts appear to him now, on taking up 
the work again, times of dark instinctive striving. Then 
his productions were those of semi-unconscious creaUve 
impulse, as be himself said to Bckermann (®ef4)i&d|e 
rait ®«f^e: January 3^, 1830): „33er JJouft . . . 
tft bp[^ ganj ettooS ^nfommtnfurabltS, unb alle 8!erfu(^e, 
t^n bem SJerftonbe nd^tc gu biingen, ftnb Decgebtic^. 
Mut^ mu| man bebenfen, bog bet ttfte iell au8 eintm 
ettooS bunleln Suftanbe be8 gnbiolbuumS ^ertjotfle- 
gangen". 

But though he had so long felt a disinclination 
to enter again this world of shadows, now he has 
once taken the step the past Uves again for him, 
and the pictures of past days and the faces of 
friends of long ago rise up before him. Those who 
heard the early songs will, alas I not hear those to 
come; — if those early bearers still live they are scat- 
tered far and wide in the world. Longing seizes him 
fw those fax-oB days and the friends who shared them 
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with him; the present grows unreal ta him, and he 
lives once more in the vanished past 

For the metre (ottava rima) at Introduction II B. 
p. LVI. 

1. 1. {dilDanttlitie ©tftalttn, wavering formt, refers to 
the chief characters of the early JJnuft — Faust himself, 
Mephistopheles , Gretchen etc. — conceived as air-phan- 
toms. 

rotebti:: these inavering formg appear again. They had 
last appeared to Goethe in Italy, where he composed the 
scene entitled ^alb unb ^if^le (1788), and had attempted, 
but in vain, to take up again the old thread of gauft. 

1. 2. fiu^, refers to the beginnings of the Fauat idea, 
the Leipzig times about 1770. 

tifib, tHvkmded. 

1. 4. no^ i. e. in spite of the Italian Journey which 
had alienated him from the mediaeval and Germanic world 
of Souft. 

'Sfa1)n has not here its usual meaning of Hbtsion or 
delusion, but of fantastic idea, fanty, i. e. the early idea or 
project of dramatizing the Faust- legend. 

Compare Schiller's <]3iccolomini L 2363; „»ij(^ tto^reS 
UnfllOd brinat bet folft^e SStt^n". 

This meaning of SBa^n is common in older German, 
and is still seen in the compound iSiguo^n (M. H. G. ar^ 
v^), evil idea, hence aaspieion. 

1. 5. |o ntBgt ibr tDalteti, then ymt may have j/ottr vay. 
The combination |(^altni unb utalttn is more commonly found 
in this acceptation, 

1. 6. aunft unb 9Ie6eI is a hendiadys for 9?ebelbunft. 
Goethe had probably in mind the above-quoted letter to 
Schiller when he penned this hue. 

1. 7. jugenblicd, as in my youth, with an allusion 
principally to the period of Storm and Stress. 

1. 8. By the atmoepkere of magic that inveatt your 
train. Cf. 3au|t I I. 496: „»tft bu tS, ber son mdnrai ^qu^ 
ummittert, |f 3n aUtn SebenSlieftn jittect?" 

I. 10—12. Unb mandie Ifcbc ®d)ntten . . . eifle Slcb* 
unb S^un^l^oft We can imagine some of the figures that 
would rise up in Goethe's memory out of those early days 
— his sister Cornelia, the Fjanfcfort Gretchen,. Kibtchen Schon- 
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kopf, Friederike, Lili, and the many friends of his youth, 
Herck, Behriach, Schloaser, Klinger etc. 

1. 16. ISIlid is here equivalent to B^\a\aU 

1. 17—18, The friends who heard the early parts ol 
Faust, either dead or lost to sight, will not hear bit fol" 
gtnben 0t|3ni]c i. e. all the additions since made to the 
Faust theme and embodied in the completed Part I, to which 
the present poem is an introduction. 

I. 21. &ib. Some editions read Sfeb which was only 
Buhatituted for Sttb after Goethe's death (from 1837 od). 
The meaning is the gorrow uMch I bewail, my lament {a. 
bit fi[as« 1. 13). 

1. 21. By bit ttnbelannic Vtenge Goethe means the 
general public, as opposed to hia personal friends. 

I. 23. xoai, they who. This is a common use of the 
neuter sing, pronoun when referring to several persons in a 
general way. 

1. 23, Sfeb m this line refers to the early JJauft 
rather than to Goethe's youthful poems in general. 

1. 25. 9ei^ret(4, spirit-realm, realm of the departed 
(friends). 

1. 26—32. The tones of the early Faust, which he 
had not heard for so long, resound in the poet's ear. 
The strange accents surprise him and awake slumbering 
rnemoriea of the past. A feeling of awe (©c^auti) comes 
over him; tear follows tear. The present fades away, and 
the fantastic phantoms of his youth step forth from the 
beclouded past 

1. 29. Like the Homeric heroes Goethe did not con- 
sider it a sign of weakness to give way to tears under the 
pressure of great emotion, Cf, Iroft in Itiintit. No. 16, 
and the concluding lines of No. 56: 

Sngt ntii^ todncnl baS i^ Icine ©dHutbe. 

iBeinenbt SRanncr fmb gut. 

SStintt boi$ tidiill urn fdne erir<i«! 

Xctjej bctnrintt bat uneifihlaQtnc ^ta, 

user btH Iel6|lgtmotbtten flitbltng 

Sftnanbei: itwintt. 

Sa|t mt^ BKhitnl Xtintn beltben bnt Stanb. 

6it|oii emndfe. 
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88. tSpUva tu J^afiOtxo ®laatt. 

Composed in August of 1806, and published in the 
S^i^enbudj fftt Samen for the year 1806. Performed 
as the epilogue to Schiller's Sieb Don ber (Slode on the 
10"" of August, 1805 at Lauehatedt in memory of 
Schiller, who had died on May 9"" of the same year. 
Originally Goethe had intended to write a great 
Xottnfetet in honour of his departod friend, in which 
all kinds of allegorical figures from Schiller's works 
were to appear, with music by Zeller, but the plan 
was never carried out In the earlier version of the 
present poem (1806) 11. 41 — 48 and 11. 89—10* 
were lacking; IL 41 — 48 and 89 — 96 were added 
on the occasion of the second representation (May 
10'^ 1810) and 11. 97—104 for the thkd (May 10*»', 
1816). 

The poem is written in the eight-line stanza 
known as ottava rima (cp. Introduction U B. p. LVI). 
11. 1 Bqq. take up the closing words of Schiller's 
Sitb Bon bet fiftoib: 

^fgo mil bn Rroft b(9 @tranaed 

SSitQt bit Qllod' mil aui btc @ruft, 

Sag fit in bos 9tri($ bt^ SlangtS 

Strigt, fn bit ^tmmtUIuftl 

B1e5»t, m*\, ^*tl 

@ie beutQt m. fAtnebtl 

greubt blefei @tabt brbeutt, 

Srritbt fet it|r tijt Sttautt" 
in which he gave expression to the hope that the Peace 
of Lua^ille might be the signal for a quieter and more 
peaceful epoch. 

1. 2. ftgenbai = ftgcnbilnflenb, coined on the analogy 
of fruf^tbai etc 

1. 3. $0(t|aefang (0. H. G. hSchgatig) = JlftRaefonflt. 

1. 4 iae lunQt gut^enpaac. On the 9«i of November, 

18(U, the princess Maria Paulowna, daughter of the Czar 
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Paul, made her triumphal entry into Weimar as consort of 
the heir apparent, Karl Friedrich of Weimar. 

1. 7 aqq In honour of the occasion Schiller com- 
posed the lyric-dramatic poem, 3)ie ^uftlBung bet ftfln^, 
(performed on November 12">, 1804) his last important poetic 
achievement 

1. 8. etufen i. e. of the Court Theatre. 

I. 10, Notice the force of bum))! as apphed to the 
mournful midnight knell. 

1. 9 sqq. The ^ulWaiiita b« fittnttf, Schiller's swan- 
song, was followed only too soon by the sad night of the 
]1»''-12"' of May 1806 during which bis body was lowered 
into the grave. 

1. 19. anf<^Iiegnib i. e. fltnetgt auf ble Sttbanlen att- 
itttt tinjns'^eii. 

1. 21. fi^etlttttta, also a word coined by Goethe: 
who knows how to put everything in its right place and 
easily and quickly finds his bearings; sure of judgment. 

I- 22. StiittipUnt, principles. The plural $lant is 
principally found in poetry and elevated diction. 

1. 22. eqfuat = batgetegl. 

I. 27. An Elusion to Schiller's unsettled state before 
his coming to Weimar ([ii^eni ^ott), probably with special 
reference to the wild Sturm* unb SJrangptriobe. 

1. 30. SnS enigt itS ffia^rtn etc. = ini emig SBa^re etc. 

1. 31 sqq. In this fine passage Goethe pays homage 
to his deceased friend's idealistic conception of life, whidi 
shunned all that was trivial and commonplace in human 
nature. It is in this sense that getncin should here be ta- 
ken, and not in that of morally bad, base, or of vulgar. Cf. 
Schiller's use of the word in this sense in SBflHtnfteiii* famous 
soliloquy (ffloHenfteiitS tob 1. 4. 207 sqq.): „S)qB gonj || fflemelne 
^t'i, taS etuis ®cftrioe, || SBoS immer tnar unb tmmei toitbcT- 
It^rt II Unb ntoratn gilt, nieiri ^utt Etal oMnltni!" and U. 
365 sqq. in Goethe's onfinished epic of ScqiluiA. 

Interesting, too, are Goethe's words to Eckermann 
(eefpiS^t II. 1827): „6d|iner'B efaent(id|t $ii)buftit)itat Ian ini 
Sbralcn, unb e2 lagt ilt^ Ui'^^t bag t>^ fo urniQ in bet beutfifien 
alt in tinet onbtnt Siteiatur feineBgleii^en ^ot." Cf. also 
another passage under the date 11. 9. S8 for the same 
opinion. 

1. 33. (Bortenginnc. A reference to Schiller's summer- 
bouse (.Sartentiaud) in Jena, which he purchased in the 
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■priog of 1797 and where he worked at XBoIlHifltiii and 
wtark ®lnait, and composed some of his finest ballads 
and also the Song of the BeU. The whole line may also 
contain a side-allusion to Schiller's idealistic standpoint in 
general. 

11. 83. 4'). In the whole strophe Goethe has in mind 

liii f fri nn il r ii philnrnpli i n -worlcfl _ Qgei Katttut unb SBftrbe 

"Tpubli 1793), &6fr boS ffiifintme (pnbld 1793), Sritfe fiber tie 

ap^etiti^e ffirjttfiuna bt* SKtniiien (final version publ' 1795) 

11. 38 — 40. An allusion to Schiller's habit of working 
late into the night. 

11. 41^48. Refer to Schiller's historical works which, 
besides numerous minor essays, consist of two great works 
— etf(^i({|tc Its ebfam bee »eieiniattn Slitbeilanbe (1788), 
and the ffleji^lt^te btfl Drelgiaja^rieen Sritflee (hegun in 1790). 



renders unrecognizable the blameworthy and the praise- 
worthy. The historian who is at the same lime a poet 
possesses the touchstone whereby to distinguish the noble 
from the base (buri^geprobt). 

Ct. Schiller, Prologue to aBanenftehi, 1 102: 
„Son btr ^artelen Qunft unb ^ag UetlDtnt 
S^nanlt ]tla SQaratterbilb in bti Qlefc^ii^le." 

L 41. gCut auf gluUn = Sluttn auf gluUn. It some- 
times happens that when two nouns (or adjectives) form 
but one idea the latter only is inflected. Several examples 
of this construction occur in Goethe's works and in those 
of the poets of the earlier eighteenth century. InSfj^igenie 
L 2072 Goethe has ,,'ta^ unb 32a<^ten" ; in X)i(^tunQ unb SBa^t* 
Iielt Book I: „baS Orab ytntS braben, con th^eunb unb Setnbm 
aeldiabttn ailnt^er". 

1. 43. The meaning is that the characters and great 
events of history appeared to his mind in ever increasing 
* ' ■-" (and clearness). Goethe seems to have in mind 

., tin and the Thirtp Years War more especially. 
. 47 sqq. Schiller's research in the field of history 
and philosophy was followed by a brilliant outburst of song. 

1 49, tot unb rOttr, in lieu of the usual rBttr unb 
ritet or immer tOtet, is characteristic of Goethe's language 
cf. Saeignung No. I I. 38 Note. 

H 63—66 Not without reference to Schiller's poem; 
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blesfinff. Cf. gimenou No. 28 1. 103. 

only nsed in higher style, the ordinary prose equivalent 
being nfifen. 

11. 57—64. The finest fruits of his idealism are hia 
historical creations. 

I. 61 sqq. The works alluded to are SBaQtnriein (1799), 
WdTia €tuatt (1800) 2)te Sungfiau Don Ocleane (1801), ^h 
»rttut oon aHe(|ina (1803), lell (1804). 

II. 65—80. The noble strife of hia lofty soul with 
physical suffering, and the sYmpatby which he found. 

U. 67—68. btc seller Sinn unb €Ute is in apposition 
to t>as bunllf Snd). 

3)aB bunde ©urfi, Oe mytUrioua book i e. hard to under- 
stand, or possibly tt< dark, gloomy book. 

aiit ^Efterai Slid; with the calm eye ot objectivity. 

1. 69 sqq. After the severe illness of the winter 
1790— 1791 Schiller bad continually to struggle against an obsti- 
nate chest-complaint which gradually undermined his health. 

1. 76. SBir i. e. the actors of the theatre and Goethe 
himself who was manager. 

I. 76. Set @)eQcnniai:t, ber ftodcnbtn. In imitation of 
Homeric language Goethe often (especially in the epic of 
Hermann unb lioioUna) for the sake of greater emphasis 
places the ai^ectivc accompanied by the article after the 
noun, like an afterthought. Cf Sie IBeTflC, bit |d|tibenbai 
(UlefiS unb tiota No. 48 I. 9). HuS bttn ^u^axituna, bem 
fdliDtbetibtn, imtner btnKstcn (Sup^rpfqnt No. 47 I. 144) 

I, 79. Unb noc^ am S&enb nor btn le^ttn Sonntit. 
Schiller's last visit to the theatre took place on the 29U> 
of April, 1906, ten days before his death. 

I. 81. im pwnat 3Bort i. e. the implacable decree 
that he was only to five a short time longer. 

L 83. The illness from which Schiller had so often 
recovered proved fatal this time. His friends were so ac- 
customed to his being face to face with death that they 
had hoped he would come back to them once again from 
the brink of the grave. 

1. 87. Compare Schiller's own words in the «roBt 
voa SRefRna, IV 9. 705 sqq.: „£tr Zcb ^ot Hat reinigcnbt 
Siaft, II 3n jdnm untKiaanati^ni Salaftt || 3u tdjtei Zugmb 
teinon S>iaataiit i\ t)ai ®ttrtiHd|e )n Uutmi- 
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I. 90. Goethe has in mind more especially the Bo- 
mantic School, which did not give Schiller the praise he 
deserved 

L 102. Dos Cfgen|ilc L e. his ideab. 



IV. BALLADS. 

The word hailad is of Romance origin and means 
properly dantx-song (Provencal hollar = to dance). 
With the migration of the word from France to England 
it was applied to a class of poems difTering altogether 
from the Romance ballad which, invented by the Pro- 
ven^ troubadours in the Xn"" century, became in the 
course of the XIV* century purely an artificially con- 
structed poem consisting of three strophes similar in 
verse and rime, the last line of every strophe being 
the same and the whole poem ending with an tnvoi, 
a half-strophe, often omitted, which is addressed generally 
to the prince of a put or literary guild. 

In Germanic hterature the word ballad is applied 
to poems of essentially popular origin, which have existed 
from the first, although in so far as German is concerned 
the word ballad is comparatively recent. It was 
introduced by Burger, who probably took it from Percy's 
Beliques of Ancient Poetry (1766), a collection of old 
heroic ballads, songs and other pieces of our earlier 
poets, which was destined to have a profound influence 
on German as well as English poetry. After the 
adoption of the word ballad by Burger it was used 
indiscriminately by German poets, as synonymous 
with romance, and may be said to have continued to be 
so used till our day. Goethe himself at first used the 
title SSaQabeit unb Slomanjcii, and it was only in the 
third edition of his works that he omitted the word 
SlpRianjen. It cannot be denied that the two oftea 
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merge, but at thfl same lime it is quite possible and ds- 
airable to point out roughly the differences between the 
two species. The Ballad is a lyric-dramatic song, a 
living representation of things, written in picturesque 
popdar and compact language, dealing with serious 
mystical and gruesome subjects. The Romance, on the 
other hand, can be decribed as an epic-narrative poem, 
written in sustained and elevated language, dealing 
with romantic subjects, and affecting a high moral ideal. 
A second and simpler classification will follow from a 
discussion of the history of the Ballad and Romance. 

The Ballad was extensively cultivated in early 
limes by all Germanic races, Uke all other branches 
of popidar poetry. We find historical ballads in 
the Old High German period (cf. the ^iR»6tanb3>= 
(icb, c. 800, and the CubtttgiSKeb, 881—882). In 
the middle period the Ballad languished and practi- 
cally died out with the great wars. Later, towards 
the end of the XVU"" and during part of the XVin*^ 
ceutury, it fell into the hands of the ballad-mongers 
or SSdnlelffinger, as they were called, who used to 
sing at fairs their accounts of harrowing deeds of 
murder and treachery to dolefiil and monotonous me- 
lodies. 

Theoretically it was the great German critic 
Herder (17i4— 1803) who revived the Ballad by call- 
ing attention to Bishop Percy's Betiques in his treatise 
ftbet Offian unb bit Stebtr ber alteit Sdtfei, and by 
translating into German a few of these old English 
ballads himself; but the real founder of the Modern 
German Ballad is Gottfried August Burger (1 717—1 794), 
whose Seonore appeared in 1773, and marks the be- 
ginning of a new era. Burger adapted a few ballads 
from the Setigties (Str Waiter unb bcr Sltit, 2)ic gnt- 
fii^nini) etc), but chiefly wrote original ballade in the 
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spirit of the old English and Scottish songa collected 
by Percy (S)tt tDttk Sagtr, 3)a8 Sieb Bom ficoben 
SRanne etc). 

The history of the Romance in Germany is not quite 
80 clear. It is to be traced to Spanish-French models 
through Gleim (1719 — 1803) and his followers, who 
imitated or translated Googora (1661 — 1627) and the 
Frenchman Moncrif (1687 — 1770). These romances 
miss the real S8olf8ton (except perhaps Gleim's 3)et 
Vteugif(^e @cenabicr), and like their models are mainly 
satirical and ironical. 

Thus we can call Ballads in German literature 
those poems which are clearly from Germanic sources 
and which possess characteristics quite peculiar to 
the genius of those peoples; Romances, on the other 
hand, those poems whose tone is heroic, idealistic, 
brilhant and amorous, thereby recalling their Southern 
or Romance origin. Next as a balladwriter to Burger 
in point of time comes Goethe. He has composed 
about thirty such poems, which fall naturally into 
three distinct groups, according to the date of their 
composition. 

1. Those of his youth: - ffirHOnig, 5)er Uifi^et, 
53w ©finget, ■ a)tt Sdnig in Sl^ute, ^letbentaatein etc. 

2. Those he wrote in emulation with Schiller: 
- ^er ^ouberlelitting, SJie Stout oon Sotintll, ®ott - 
unb bie Saiabert, a)ec ^ija^fft&'btv etc. 

3. Those of his old age; - 33et getteue fficf^ort, 
Ser Xotentanj, SaQabc, $arta etc 

In the first and third periods Goethe composed 
Ballads proper according to the definition given above, 
the productions of the third period being somewhat 
longer than those of the first; whereas in the second 
period, under the influence of his friend Schiller, he 
wrote almost exclusively ^bcengcbic^te 1. e. poems with 
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a moral, which thus, like nearly all those of Schiller, 
answer to our definition of Romance. 

Ever since the days of Goethe and Schiller the Ballad 
and Romance have not ceased to be cultivated in Germany; 
in fact no country can pretend to vie with Germany in 
that branch of literature. Among the Romanticists 
none did more than Ludwig Uhland (1787—1862) — 
scarcely less famous in that class of poem than his 
two great predecessors — who found more than one 
disciple in the Suabian school (Schwab, Kemer, M5rike). 
These were followed by those artists in versification, 
Ruckert and Platen, by the humorists Kopisch and 
Reinick, by the Austrian Lenau, and last but not least 
by Heinrich Heine (1799 — 1866), whose ballads have 
all the harmony and simplicity of the 3)oIfSltfti with 
an additional tinge of sadness which gives them a 
peculiar charm. 

Among the more modem poets mention should 
be made especially of Freiligrath and also of Anastasius 
GrOn. 



84. 9ex 1i0nte tn Qt^e. 

The poem was probably written contemporaneously 
with some of the early scenes of Saaft, in 1773 or 
1774. It was recited by Goethe during the Rhine 
journey of 1774. In 1790 it was printed in the gauft 
Fragment, where Gretchen sings it as she undresses, 
but in 1800 it was taken into lERtue ©(^tiftcn as a 
separate poem. 

There is something Ossianic in the picture of 
the old king, living far away in the mists of the 
distant north, whose heart beats true to hie mistress 
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till the last, and who parts from her keepsake, when 
the end comes, in so heroic a way. 

The language is especially harmonious, and in 
addition to rime we have several instances of alli- 
teration. In true ballad fashion the story is unfolded, 
not by lyric description or sentimental outpouring^ but 
by quick progressive action. 

I. 1. X^alt was for the ancients the extremest North, 
— vitima ThtUf, any va^e far-distant land. It has been 
variously identified as Iceland, the Shetlands etc. 

1. 8. !6ul)le could originally be used either for a man 
or woman. Itwaa fonneriy quite an honourable name and 
can here quite well be understood of a loi/e. Its modern 
meaning is ■paramour, but the word has still its old mean- 
ing in Uie compound Sltfenbu^Ier, a rival. 

1. 6. l&i 0lng l^tn ni^tS bor&bei, no&ing waa mart 
preeioHa in hit eyta. 

1. 7. A biblical expression. 

1, 9. This line originally ran: Unb all tt lam JIUB 
Sterfitn. 

I. 12. inglrfdi, at the same time, along with the rest 

II. 13—16. This is the regular picture of the mediaeval 
king surrounded by his Taithful vassals. 

I 17. ber aitt ^li^tc. The word is used to express 
that bis only remainmg pleasure in life was to drink from 
the sacred cup. 

1. 19. btn EtU'ent SScd^. For bim the cnp is taered, 
for it represents to him the one great duty of his loyal 
soul — to keep alive the memory of her from whose bands 
he had received it. 

L 21. trinlni, fiU wUK waier. The rinring on the 
words, trtnfni — finlfn — jiirfen — tran(, in the last strophe 
is very efiective, 

I 23. taten, not a Subjunctive, but the old Imper- 
fect Indicative: M. H. G. tete. tflten — fialni is the popular 
periphraae, like the English, I did not know. (3. ^ni 
@ad)[tn0 poetiji^e ©tnbuitQ No. S&, 1. 21, Note. 
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85. Set HXttlST. 

The poem first appeared in 1779, and waa pro- 
bably written in the previous year. It is not impro- 
bable that it waa inspired indirectly by the sad end 
of Christiane von Lasberg, who drowned herself in the 
11m on January 16, 1778, having, it is reported, a 
copy of SSert^er in her pocket at the time. The spot 
was one which Goethe passed every evening on return- 
ing to his ®arten^au8. That the event niade a very 
deep and painful impression on him is certain. To 
Eckermann however he declared in 1823 that the 
ballad expresses simply the sentiment of the charm and 
attraction of water inviting to bathe in summer. That 
Goethe himself was very fond of bathing is weQ known; 
— he first learnt to swim in the Qm in the summer 
of 1778. 

The theme, that of a beautiful woman, personifying 
the attractive power of water, luring a man to his 
doom, is a common one in all Northern poetry. With 
it may be compared the Lorelei legend. The whole 
is in regular ballad tone, and suggests admirably the 
demoniacal and mysterious. 

Both metre and language are calm and even, and 
well fitted to suggest the placid insidious influence of 
the element 

I I. The pictore is that of foaming spn^-covered 
water, in which it would be easy to imagine the white 
body of a mermaid. 

1. 3. SlnQCt. The word waa regularly maaculine in 
Middle High German, and was so used in the 18* century 
by Wieland, Schiller etc., and also by Goethe, though he 
later on employs it in the feminine. 

1. 4. He 13 not only ni^eaoK, but free horn all ardour 
or paasion 

1. 6. Zrilt (i4 ~ mtfoi: & pregnant constmction, — 
the water parts to let something rise. 
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I, 10. QaS is used here coUoqnmlly for the South 
German ju tMi = nmcum. 

1. 11. Xeen|(^nro<|. %Si( is here used in iU old seose 
of Sciftanb, aiug^dt. 

1. 12, Xobt^lut, the air, which is death to the fishes. 
The sunshine and dry air are to them a fiery death. 

1. 13. wxt'i 5i|(|lein ~ mie ti ben 5i|<4lein. 

1. 14. IDO^Ug, formed by Goethe, on the analogy of 
frtnbifl, nonnlQ, not from ido^I but SSu^l. 

1. 15. iDie bu bift = Xo\t tiii o^^ft unb (tt^ft, without 
preparation or delay. 

I. 16. niflibtlt tilt gtfunb = muibcft bann et|t ledgt at* 
fuub, would then learn for the first time what real well- 

II. 17—24. The whole strophe is very famous. It 
expresses the longing for resolution into the elements of a 
b1as£ man of the eighteenth century — the same sort of 
idea and longing which is expressed in SBerl^ei:. An inte- 
resting parallel to Goethe's '^\^a is Schiller's Sieb bed 
Sijc^hmben {XeU I.). 

1. 17. The classical idea of Helios who plunges daily 
into Okeanos. 

1. 19. mellniatiiKnb, either in the sense of breathing 
the watery element, or bathed in vapour. 

IL 19—20. le^rt — l)« = it%tt — jiirild. 

L 21. §tmmet, the placid blue expanse of water is 
compared to the s^. 

1. 22. [eut^tDerflflit, of the moist radiance of the sun- 
lit water. 

L 30. He was lost now beyond all hope; resistance 
was no longer possible for him. 



86. (SrIfiSnto. 

This ballad is one of Goethe's earliest and is to 
be traced back to Herder's influence. It cannot have 
been written later than the spring of 1782, and was 
originally introduced into the ©ingfliiel: Iiie gtft^etin. 
It was sung at the beginning of the piece on 
its production at Tiefurt on July 22°^, 1782, in keeping 
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with Goethe's favourite practice of substituting the 
singing of a bailad for a spoken monologue. Cf. the 
singing of 2)et SOnifl tit S^ute by Gretchen in fjfauft I 
11. 2760 IT. It was taken separately into ©c^riften, 
1789. 

That both the name and the subject of the ballad 
were .suggested by the translation of a Danish ballad, 
etflflnigS Septet, in Herder's ©tlmmeii ber 58eifet in 
SiebEtn is not certain but extremely probable. The 
Gr^t two strophes of this ballad will show at once the 
similarity and the difference: 

„$en: Oluf reitft fpat unb todt, 
3u bletfn Quf {eint ^oUaeiteUuf; 

Zin tnnjen Me Sifen auf gt&nem Sanb, 
(StlKSnlge ZD(4tei rd(^t i^m bit §anb. 

IBiaiomtneit, !otrc Otiif, mat eilft uon ^fn? 

Zrftt f)a in im fflel^cn unb tanj ntlt ntic! 
3d| barf niiit tangen, nic^t tan^en i^ mog, 

ffril^maigen l|t mdn ^oc^icitStafl." 

Whether Goethe associated the @Ifen' and the Stlen 
(tdders) is uncertain, though he has more than once 
brought the two into close connection. The ^fen or 
elves play a great part in northern mythology, where 
they are cloud or storm spirits, who are especially 
dreaded on account of their habit of stealing children 
and young men in order to make their own race bigger. 
They are represented generally as being goodnatured, 
but liable to fits of sudden passionate fury if their 
whims are thwarted. 

The Danish word is ellekonge or ellerkonge, and 
the form ^[fQnig is probably due to a mistake o{ 
Herder. 

The quick movement of the ballad with its as- 
cending rhythm and frequent anapaests is a great (Con- 
trast to the slow placid movement of the preceding 
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poem. In v. 26 we have even three ©enhingen in 
succession, and throughout the rush and stress of action 
is wonderfully reproduced in the rhythm. 

The legends connected with the Elves have been 
a favourite theme of modem ballad-writers. With the 
SrltOnig may be compared Matthison's 3)ie StftnfOnigin, 
Anastasius Grun's 6tfenlte6e, Annette von Droste-HOls- 
hofs ^et ^oibemann, Uhland's ^te Slfen, and more 
particularly the latter's ^aralb. 

L 1. The opening with question and answer is in 
true aSolCllieb tone. 

1. 3. wo^l, tight, is strongly accented. 

1. 6. toaS is colloquial for nantm. Cf. 3)0: ^&tt 
No. 85, 1. 10, Note. 

1. 6. It is left to OUT imagination whether the child 
actually does sec what is hidden from the father's more 
sober sense. Notice the climax: the child first seee, then 
hears, and lastly i» grngped. The king also speaks 
three times, and there too we see the working up to a 
climaK. 

1. 7. ©C^ffieif, (rain, 

1. 12. gUlbcn is the older and correct form of the 
Adjective. QioXbea is a new formation ftom the substantive 
@alb. Cf. Note to $anl 6a(^ No. 25, 1. 30. 

1. 19. fflei^n. The Sei^en or fflriaen (M. H. G. me, 
M. G. reiae) was originally the song to the dance, and then 
was applied to Ihe dance itself. 

1. 26. The elf-king is thwarted and his whole demo- 
niacal nature breaks forth 

1. 2b. The three-fold ©o^ng represents the fierce 
excitement and terror, — the gap has to be bridged in read- 
ing as it were with haste and difficulty. 

At last even the father is seized with the 



vague presentiment, and his rational explanations no longer 

suffice him. He holds in his arms the dying child. But 

the end we are left in doubt as to whether it i 



terror alone or the malice of the elves that has wrought 
the mischief. 
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87. 9tv Sangrt. 

First published in ®it^e(m 9Rti^3 Sel^tjo^re, 
Book II, Chapter XI, in 1795. It was probably written 
in 1783 when tlie fourth book of SSifEielin ajteiftct 
(the present Second Book) was finished. In the Se^l* 

ia^ie it is sung by the old harper. In 1783 Goethe 
had been made ^ammeipldftbent, and the present 
ballad is a sigh of regret for that which he would gladly 
have been. Material reward is only for those who 
deal with the material worid; Goethe who though young 
has already had material recognition enough, feels that, 
after all, true appreciation is the poet's only real 
reward. The whole is a model of a simple direct 
Romance, telUng a story in straightforward fashion in 
concise and melodious language. The whole picture 
is mediaeval, — on some great festive occasion the 
singer appears and at once charms the hearts of all, 
the beauty of his song being shown us in its effect 
on those assembled and the feeling of admiration and 
gratitude which it evokes in the king. Parallel to Goethe's 
©finger are Schiller's ®raf Uon ^abSbm^, Theodor 
Kamer's ©fingecS SBantieclieb and Uhland's S)e8 ©dn- 
g«8 ^Ittd). 

1. I. We are taken at once to the heart of the story 
and the poem opens with the words of the king. It is the 
old courtly time of the SOlfnnefanger and song-lovmg knights, 
and the singer is not allowed to remain long outside, — 
his song secures him at once the welcome of an honoured 
guest. 

IL 7 — 8. mit is an example of the so-called ethical 
dative common in French and German in familiar lan- 
gnage. It occurs likewise in older English: cf. Taming of 
the Shreto I, 2, 11; Knock me at this gate, etc" Cf. also 
Set gctieut Sdorl, No. 42, L 21. 
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1. 8. The singer feels no awe and no inreriority in 
the presence of the royai gathering; he addreaaes the as- 
aembled knights and ladies with self-assured yet cooitly 
compliment 

1. V± He closes his eyes as if dazzled by so much 
brilliance. 

1. 14- Crgfjjen is the correct form from M, H. G. er- 
getzen. For the change to the present form tigO^ cf. the 
change of M. H. G. Uffel to fi5|fc[, hdle to ^Olle, gev)dbe to 
f^tniibt etc. cf. Xer gctietie SitaTt, No. 12, 1. 40. 

1. 16. We are not told what he sings — the song 
is described by its cftect on the various hearers, the 
knights, the ladies and the king. 

1. 21. golbtne flelte: the reward though golden is yet 
a diain. 

I. 28. gu T= in tuidUvm to. 

II. 29— 3.^. These lines contain the central idea of 
the poem, and are at the same time an expression of 
Goethe's personal feeling. 

IL 37—42. Xrant is the beverage, Zmvt the ringk 
taught. 

I 40. The proverbial form is tStlft WS uo^l, ft> btnt 
an mK^. 



88. ISer BAftenf3nee^ 

The ballad was first printed in 1804, but the 
time of composition is uncertain. This frequently 
treated story seems to date from the 14"" century. 
Goethe learnt it from Gottfried's $iftorifd|e S^ronifo, 
which he read as a boy. There the story runs as 
follows: — „g;m ^a^te 1284 l^ot [iti) bet ttauriee Soil 
mtt ben Sinbem ju ;^ameln, int iSraunfc^UieiQifi^en 
Han'bt 'Begeben. <Si ^atte etn SanbftretdieE {li) mil ben 
iSuigem um ein getoiffeS @elb Detglic^en, ba| ex mit 
Cinct (leinen IjJfei^e aHe 9{atten unb fStau\t aii8 bet 
<Stabt fii^ien unb (te i\t\tS Ungeiteferfi entlaben toollte. 
St t^at fotdieS unb fu^iete Slatten unb SRdufe ^tnabcr 
in tin aSaffet, lootin ftt etfouffen tnulttn. 33a i^m abet 
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bte S9flirgtt jn ^arneln (fflie man fagct) fcinen Sol^n 
ni^t Qaben, tarn ec auf etnen ijrt^tag, im SDlonat ^unte, 
in bie ©tabt, toeil bie Seute in btr ^rc^e toaien, iinb 
fing iBiebet on ju pfeiffen. SlQ fammelten T"^ 130 
^nbei, bie ffl^rete biefer *Pfciffer oHe ^inaiiS, gieng mlt 
i^nen in i>a» ^a( ^D^fenberg, unb fa^cett fte ba in ben 
^eiQ ^inein, ba| loebtr ®tum)>f nvd) @tie[ Don i^nen 
nad) becfelbtn Qtxt gefe^en tDocben. (S3 f^ceiben bte 
Don $ametn bte ^o^r'^o^I noi^ Dom Studgong i^ter 
armen ffinber. atfp lo^net bet ©otnn, loenn mon p^ 
rait l^m einiaflet" 

Tiie tiieme has been frequently treated in recent 
times also, as in Robert Browning's JHed JHp'er of 
Hametin. Goethe deals with the subject in a: very 
difTerent spirit, as is seen already in the three different 
descriptions the piper gives of himself in the three 
strophes, — SRattenffinget, Sinbetfdnger, SKSbf^enfSnger. 
The tone throughout is jesting and half satirical, and 
the hght manner of the whole has httle of the usual 
ballad note. It might in fact almost be described aa 
the old popular ballad allegorised, for this merry clever 
rogue has quite different ideas in his head from the 
grim old piper of the popular legend, and is through- 
out applying the attributes of the latter to himself 
with a double meaning. 

1. 12. Foi this use of aolben ct Note to 3>»la>«u<e 
Ho. 1,1. 108. 

1 13. ttubi^, older now purely poetical form of tro^lg, 
frequently usea in ctmnection or in rime with ftublg. 

1. 17. Dielgewonbt: he is not a singer alone, bat vers- 
atile, and skilled in many seductive arts. 

88. Set Stfts^avSbrtt. 

Written in 1797. In the preceding year Goethe 
had translated for the $in:en the Second Book of 
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Benvenuto Cellini, and Htc. magic formulas with which 
that work had made him familiar were still fresh 
in his mind. The immediate inspiration of the poem 
was given by a picture in the German translation 
of Petrarch's De Jtemedtis utriusque Forfutiae, in 
which a beautiful boy is presenting a shining bo^ 
to a man reading a book, while in the centre 
are seen magicians, on the right Satan, and in the 
background gold pieces are being taken from the earth. 
In the Siagebuc^ for May 1",1797 we find the note: 
„9Ii:Hgc 3bee, bag ein Snatie einem 'Bija^xabtx dnt 
leui^tenbe ©t^ole brinfit". 

The root idea of the poem is contained in the 
lines: 

Xa^tS 9tit\i, HbtnU Safttt 
@aurt aSoditn, fiD^t Stftl 

Happiness is not to be sought in the anxious soul- 
destroying thirst for riches, but in honest toil and the 
healthy legitimate pleasures which a life of useftilness 
always brings in its train. 

The story, which is very Faust-like in theme, 
shows the happy change which had taken place 
in Goethe's frame of mind. The boy represents the 
spirit of youthful merriment in man, without which all 
gain is as Dead- Sea fruit. The treasure- seeker is 
Goethe himself, who had likewise come to this belief 
in the blessedness of labour, — of labour as the end 
in itself and not merely the means. 

Of the poem itself Schiller says: „(SS ift fo mnftet' 
^aft fiEiOn unb cunb unb tioQenbtt, ba| i<^ \>abei cec^t 
gefa^U ^abt, uic ouc^ ein KetncS ®anje, eine cinfai^e 
3b«, buidi bit VDatommene Xiar^ellung, tinem ben @e- 
nug bed ^d^ften geben faim". 

The slow-moving trochees are well adapted to the 
aubdued and mournful tone of the story, while the 
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beautiful rhythm and the unusual but highly e^eclive 
arrangement of rimes are worthy of special study. 
For the metre cf. Introduction II A. XXXVI. Compare 
Jio^onn ber Stifenpebcr of Hagedom (1708—1764), 
and also 33et ^anfting of Lichtwer (1719 — 1783). 
11. 1—4. These lines give the motive which impelled 
him to the action on which the story depends. 

I. 2. melnt Inngcn Xage, my vieary days. 

II. 7—8. This was the usual pact in the mediaeval 
superstition and the payment was exacted in full. With 
Goethe we see the idea of eighteenth-century toler- 
ance, and an ending which Schiller declared to be far 
from tragic. 

1. 13. aii\ bie gcltintc IKeifc. The rites he has just 
enumerated are the traditional and indispensable ones. 

I 17. Don lotltcn- The usual form would be Don weitctn, 
but this form is frequently employed by Goethe. So in 
gauft I 30M: mi @)Tau|en fclj' 1:^ buS Don mWin. 

1. 21. There were none of the phenomena usually 
represented as heralding an appearance of the Evil One, 
but the apparition stood suddenly there before him. 

L 27. From the bowl streamed a light which iilu- 
minated all around. Cf. 1. 23. 

1. 33. SRut kS leinen iiebenS, an unusual pregnant 
construction, meaning the heart to lead a pure life. 

I, 38. SlofleS is not commonly thus used as an Ad- 
verbial Genitive, though we have it in compounds, @onntagd 
etc., and also the corresponding form, SS&enbS. It is not 
however to be regarded as a Genitive depending on ^i&ett 
as is sometimes stated. 

II. 38 — 39. These lines have become proverbial and 
are especially popular for the banners of workmen's clubs 
and unions. 

40. 9eT JauIrerIe^Ifn0. 

First printed in Schiller's Slhifcnalmanac^ for 1798, 
and written in the previous year. 

The source is Lucian's Fhilopsmdes, which Goethe 
probably knew in Wieland's translation, where it appears 
under the name Siigenfieuub. 
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The present poem is a splendid example of a 
dramatic ballad in which the story is unfolded by action, 
not by description. There is uninterrupled life and 
jnovement, and the attention is held throughout, as we 
do not know till the end what the outcome wilt be. It Is 
probahly to be taken as allegorical, and directed against 
the swarm of mediocre poets and imitators, who meddle 
with a power which they do not understand and can- 
not command, and consequently as belonging to the 
Kenienlonnif. 

The story in Lucian is told by Eucrates in & 
gathering at his house. After narrating many wonders 
which he had seen performed by the Egyptian priest 
Pancratea whom he had known in his youth, such as 
the riding on crocodiles etc., he tells how when tra- 
velling alone with Pancrates, the latter would, on arriv- 
ing at an inn, convert into a servant any object that 
came to hand, such as a bolt or a broom. Having 
heard the magic formula Eucrates then in the absence 
of Pancrates converted a pestle into a servant, where- 
upon he underwent the experience narrated in our 
poem. 

I. 1. The monologue begins with the first line and 
is kept up throughout with tKe exception only of the 
last strophe. It is a striking proof of the mature command 
of form and mastery of poetry which Goethe had acquired, 
that he could sustain through so long a monologue a 
never-tlaggiug life and movement. 

I. 5. ^ort unb Sgerfc, the formulas and the neces- 
sary preparations and rites. 

II. 9—14. These are the words of the formula, which 
he says over to himself to make snre that he still 
retains them. 

II. 23—28. He now addresses the formula to the 
broom. 

1. S2. Riit ial±nn ®uffe = inbtm n xa]ii) anjgiegi. 
1. 40. DoOgtmttlen = iaB DoDe SRog, in abundance. 
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1. 56. He gets more excited till he at length breaks ont 
ID imprecations against the being be has himself created. 

I. 63. This line is an approximation to the fonnola 
which he has obviously beard but forgotten, 

K 73. Sodon), originally used with a good meaning 
as spirit of the houst, has shared the fate of so many 
words, and deteriorated in meaning. 

1. 85. Stag Dnb ii&i\tt is Goethe's favourite form for 
the common nSfn unb nofitr. Cf. 3i^S"ii'<S ^<*- 1 > 
1. 38, Note. 

I. 88. He is now so desperate that he calls upon the 
master whom he would least of all wish to have as a 
witness of his exploit. 

II. 91—92. These two lines have become common 
quotations. 

1. 94. St|ral Sctm! Because there are now two 
of them. 

L 95. @citi'B geuefcn, i. e. |(ib nii^t mc^t Qttiftn, — a 
Perfect Imperative, 



41. 9te htanliclnbe ^loike. 

Riemer (Goethe's secretary and the former tutor of 
his son) relates in hia SDiitttiluitflen lifier ®i'el^e that 
the ballad owes its origin to a joke he and Goethejs 
ison August played upon a small child. Goethe heara 
the story, and though he appeared to pay no particular 
attention to it at the time made use of it in this way 
some years afterwards. The poem was written on 
May 22"^ 1813 at TepUtz, and first appeared in 
ffiJerfe, 1815. 

1. 3. eln 8BU, some pretext. 

1. 7. bii^ nii^t ^IngetDdtint, not formed the regular htbit 
D^ gowg, — a pregnant construction. 

1. 14. gtfadell, a common dialectic and colloquial 
word =^ fluntmi, to cram or hwnhig anyone. 

1 19. lanft, purely dialectic for tfiujt. 

ti louft, A (omrnt = eS loinmt (lelouftn, cornea running. 

1. 31. It dodges Just at the nght moment. ^u|4 is 
used of any sudden unexpected movement. 
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11. 22—28. It goes straighter than the clumsy bell; 
— also the idea is sagiested that the child is better 
acquainted with field and bush than with school and 

1 26. btn St^obtn, the fright and the whole terrible 
experience. 

42. 9tt atttemt Ciftain. 

This ballad was written on the l?"* of April, 
1813, at Eckartsherga and had its origin in a Thuring- 
ian popular tradition, probably connected with the 
name of the village where it was composed, and related 
to Goethe by his travelling companion. Two letters 
of Goethe, one to his wife and the other to his son, 
establish this point beyond contention. On the 21** of 
April, 1813, he addressed from Dresden the following 
letter to his wife: ,.ajlein SBegUiter etjfl^Ite mir eine 
oUe @eifterlegenbe, bie ic^ fogUii^ alS lott in iSdarti- 
teree ftiH ^ittten, tfl^t^mif^ auSMftefe", and from 
Teplitz he wrote to his son on the 26"' of June of 
the same year: „9Zun miQ i^ btr aiiev andi) ttitxmal& 
rin @ebi^t fc^iden. (&S iff bie eifte Srut^t metntr Vb- 
relfe Bon aSeimar unb jffiot urn 10 U^t friili (ben 17.) 
tn ©ctottSbetgc gefi^tieben, ba mir mcin Seglettet fiaj 
Botl^et biefeS a^aringetlualbnifir^en erjop ^tte". 

In the fable Edart ber ©etreue is the man who 
either goes before the |iulbeii bearing a white staff in 
order to warn people to keep out of the way, or 
sits before the aSenuSbetg warning people not to enter. 
The SenuSfierg, commonly identified with the $5rftl(eiS 
near Eisenach, was the legendary home of Srou ^oUt 
or ^ulba, who became later identified with liQenuS, aitil 
her train were the ^ulben, or, as Goethe calls them, 
with a play on the word, the Un^oQien. Goethe passes 
over the Viitenbe $ect of the ^ulben, and emphasizes 
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the moral side, the reward of the children's silence, 
making of it a ^nberuiQC^tn, and contrary to his 
custom himself points the moral at the end. 

The change in the character of the ^itlben, who 
were originally not evil or unfriendly to men, was due 
to Christian influence. Grimm says: „S)a3 E^riftentum 
mai)tt aQmdliUc^ bte alien ^ultien gu tauter Un^olben, 
unt bei 9tame ^utbe tear gUi^Eiebeutenb mit $e£e". 
Eckart calls them both ^ulben iinti Un^otben; the 
children call them bie un^olbigen SdilDeftein. The 
character of Eckart is enshrined in the proverb; „Dil 
tiift bet treue fSdaxt, bu Ujotneft jebennann"; or „3>et 
tnue Eifart ivamct jebennann". 

The poem haa the true ballad tone of mystery 
and of the superhuman, while the language is popular 
and even of childlike simplicity. 

1. 5. bai m&^lam gt^olie, baS IQin. For the form com- 
pare 1. 27: Set alte fflttreue, ber tSdart. 

1. 7. br&cten [id], try to escape from the threatening 
danger by dueking, 

I. 9. The repetition is employed with beautiful effect 

II. 10 — 12. @datt gives then as 3SamcT advice how to 
render the Un^olben ^olb, and avoid all danger. 

1. 13. @e|agt [o ge|(^«^n. Usually gtfagi (nit) gtton. 

I. 16. [i{)lainprt, usually [4tain))t, to diink nouilg and 

greedily. The alliteration in this and the preceding line 



found in the modems, as Platen etc. 

1. 21. ^apfditn, a term of endearment applied to 
children. Cf. ^nuft I, 3120: ZitU ^uppt, fiirc^t' i$ii nii^t. 

1. 21. mir is an ethic dative. 

1. 22. Sc^llen. The plural of ©i^dte, a remand, 

1. 24. SRSuSUin, also a caressing term applied to 
children, though here there is at the same time the idea 
of mau(epm. 

1. 26. Siact was in the legend a lover of children. 

1. 3i. |egtn = opijt^. Simple for compound. 
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I. 40. For trfltfet see «« SanQtr, Ko. 37, 1: 14, ftote. 

1. 44. tUbmnun, from the English, and u«ed of any uld 
1 who by his dignity or position commaoda respect. 
i similarly used by Klopstock, Vobs, Wieland etc. 

1. 67. Cf. line 4U, Note. 



48. SaOatre. 

The iBaQabe was begun in the autumn of 1813, 
as we know from Goethe's Diary, and in Novem- 
ber of that year the first 81 lines were completed, 
but the whole not till towards the end of 1816. 
The idea had, however, occupied Iiim for a much 
longer period, as we learn from Eckermann (@efpid<^c: 
December 16, 1828): „^i) fyxit W ^aUait lange mit 
mil ^eruniQetiageit . . . c^e t(^ ftc nieberf^nef); eS 
fteden ^a^ie Don "^aHfoenttn baitn, unb i(^ ^obe lie 
bHi= 6is Dtermal uerfu^t, t^e p* mit \o gelingtn moKte, 
toie jie ie^t ift". It was first printed in Goethe's 
periodical Utier ffunft unb Slttectwm, 1820, and taken 
into SQJerfe, 1827. The words Dom sertriefcenen 
unb iux&dh^nnben iSrafen, which are appended to the 
title in most editions, are not the poet's own; he called 
it simply iSaQabe. 

For the elements of the ballad Goethe is indebted 
to Percy's Beli^es of Ancient English Po^y: The 
Beggar's Daughter of Bednall-Qreen, and also possibly 
Boccaccio's Decameron. 

Goethe himself gave an interpretation oftheSBaOabe 
iu iXbtt Shinft unb aitettum, 1821. 

The subject is a common old popular theme, that 
'of an exile returning unknown to the home of his an- 
cestors — a mediaeval formula of human life. The 
whole is artistically welded into a single scene, present 
and past being cleverly woven together; the past being 
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represented in the story of the old man up to the 
point where narration passes over into action, and the 
present takes up the past. 

1. 3. The children take advantage of the absence of 
their parents to introduce the old bard, and hear his 
stories. 

1. 5. gangcn, the original form of the Past Participle 
without the prefix gt — . It is still found in popular lan- 
guage and in poetry. Cf. the SolFglieb: 

„iUi OD lein Qti^allttljtbftn: @d^a( 
^ni filofter gongni ait". 
and lui.Sonett, No. 48, I. 8. 

I, 9. The refrain is thronghont skilfally used to keep 
before our eyes the children^ who fonu a kind of chorus 
whose emotions are a commentary on the action. 

1. 10. The singer begins his story and we get at 
once the most wonderful accumulation of romantic circum- 
stances. 

Xtr @(ia[ (I- ^^ is ^^ singer himself, the house he 
left is the house in which they are now assembled, and 
the Ztk^t'^l'in ('■ 1'') he then carried out hidden under his 
mantle is the mother of his two small auditors. 

1. 11. The dynasty of which he is a supporter has 
been overthrown, and he has to ilee. 

L 12. These hidden treasures, the secret of which 
he alone possesses, we hear of again at the end. 

I. "aa. IftiW, from 0. H. G. eiOon, M. H. G tift^n, 
English aA Thus the k is inorganic. Ct. Goethe: Qf^ 
tnann unb ^DrDt^ni, 11, 30: Sm^ nidit Hn lil^ gtUD^nl, Don 
grembni bte @ait xa ^ei|(^(n. 

i. 33. fill %xt\xit, now, Uor Snube. Goethe and 
Schiller frequently use this form, which is still kept in 
some expressions: Si^titt |fit Si^titt, Xdn fui SJig etc. Cf. 
Kote to ^ni ^at^ftnl pottl\iit ©enbung. No. 26, 1, 46. 

II. 51—55. So ifabt i(^ etc. The transition from past 
to present is prepared by the singer's lapse into the first 
person, and by the delicate substitution of bit fiinbtr for 
fit in the repetition: &t fegnt f(^ bet lagt, fif ]tgui: ii) 6d 
Sni^t — ec legnet bic fiinbcr. 

I. 69. B^tt^ea originally meant merely foUowert, ter- 
vanta, being derived from Si^ar. 0. H. G. seario, vxtjo. 

1. 7U. He feels his newly acquired princely dignity 
wiUi all the self-consciousness of an upstart 
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11. 73—74. The native dignity of the old count over- 
awes even the rough soldiers. 

1 82. The old man speaks again, and declares hint- 
self the rightful owner of the caatle, returned now with his 
exiled king to claim his own again, and enter also into 
possession of the hidden treasures of which he alone 
knows the secret. 

1. 96. He declares a general amnesty, and for- 
gives his son-in-law for past wrong and present insults. 

I. 98. Ele UurjHn, fie jeugte liir fflrftlit^eS Slut is an 
answer to the brutal words of the son-in-law in 1. 80: 
bie Betllerin jtujite ntlr Btttleratic^ltdit. They also express 
the delight of the old man in these grandsons of his, whom 



V. Elegies. 

Goethe wrote two books of Elegies; those of the 
first book he called SSmifc^e G-Icgicn, while the second 
book is taken up with various other elegies — 3llc£iS 
unb Sora, 3)cr neue ^aufiaS unb yem ^Slumemndtx^en, 
®u|)^to(^ne, SaS astebcrfe^en, Stm^ntot, and Hermann 
unb 2)orot^ea, which might more properly be described 
as an epistle. Goethe's assertions in the Sanifiagne in 
Sranfttif^, in the a^ag- unb ^ai)ttS'i)t^itt\, as well as 
in the letters to Herder and Karl August, make it 
quite clear that the Boman Elegies were not begun 
before the autumn of the year 1788, a few months 
after his return from Italy, when he, to quote his own 
words: „fonft in einfomleit unb Slhgefc^IoffEn^eit Don 
aHeii 3tettben tetenb unb in toenig mitteilfamet Stim- 
mung, jencS gliirftti^ ^auStidie S^erl^dltnid gefnnben 
^atle, bos i^n in bicfcr Ivunberlii^en @;ioi^ litUxd) ju 
ttquiden lou^tt". The happy domestic r^ation refers 
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to Christiane Vulpius, whom Goethe in imagination had 
transported to the land where hfe had seemed to him 
so full of glory. Although there can be no doubt that 
in sketching the figure of Faustine, the beautiful girl 
of the Roman Megies, Goethe had chiefly Christiane in 
mind, yet evidence is not wanting that several traits 
were furnished by a Roman girl whose acquaintance 
he had made during his stay in the Eternal City. 

Another letter to Herder, dated 3"^ April, 1790, in 
which Goethe writes: „aReiite (Slegten finb tDoil gu Snbe 
unb eS tft gfei^fam !eine @;)ur biefei 9[b« me^r in 
mir", leads us to the conclusion that the Roman Elegies 
were completed in the spring of that year. They owe 
their origin to an assiduous study of Propertius, Tibullus 
and Ovid, the XrtuniOirn ber Sitbt, as Goethe called 
them, but the poet never lost his own individuality, 
and despite an occasional warmth of expression, they 
tire as near perfection as anything he ever wrote. 

The Elegies of Book 11 are more varied, as will be 
seen from the example comprised in the present 
selection. With the exception of the fourth (DaS 
SBieberJe^en, 1793?), they belong to the years 1796— 
1798. 

Id conclusion it should he pointed out that 
Goethe's elegies are elegies in the classical sense, that 
is to say, poems in distiches consisting of an hexameter 
and a pentameter. In the modem elegy all metrical 
forms are permissible, provided the subject is plaintive 
and melancholy; whereas in the classical elegy all 
subjects can he treated provided distiches are employed. 
Thus the modem elegy is just the opposite of the 
classical elegy. 

For the metre cf. Introduction II A. XXXVIH sqq. 
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44. (tt0m.) THE SEVENTH BOHAfi ELEOT. 

In this poem Goethe pves vent to the joy he felt 
at being under Italy's blue sky, after the troubles and 
worries of social and administrative life during the 
last few years in Weimar, For some years before his 
departure for Italy (3'''' September, 1786), in spite of 
his love for Karl August and his high sense of duty, 
Goethe had felt dissatisfied with his position. Already 
in 1782 we find him writing: „3Bie Diet woffltt ivdn 
mWi, Wenn \^ Don bem @trett b« (jolitiff^en @lementt 
abgefonbert ben 3Siffenf(^aften unb Sunften, Iroju ti^ 
geboren 6in, meinen @Seift' julDtnben (iinnte". For some 
time he resisted, and was able to do so largely- on 
account of Fran von Stein's comforting inQuence, yet 
he felt that he could no longer continue an existence 
which allowed him no time for scientific research or 
Uterature. He felt that he must have leisure to finish 
all the large compositions which lay around him in 
fragments — 3auft, egmont, "Sla^o, S!3i%fm aReifftt, 
not to speak of lesser works. Even ^p^igenie, the only 
larger poem which he had succeeded in completing 
during the years 1776 — 1778, appeared to hun so im- 
perfect that he determined to recast it entirely. Hia 
health, too, as the result of all these anxieties, was 
far from good. In short, Lfe in Weimar had become 
unbearable: „3Bte ba« Seben btr (efttwt 3a^te (in 
Weimar)", he wrote from Italy, „a)ollte i(^ mir e^er 
btn £ob gctDun[d|t \)abtiC'. Goethe apphed his usual 
remedy under such circumstances — flight. He Grst 
went to Karlsbad, where" he spent a few happy days 
in the company of the Duke, Herder and Frau von 
Stein, and on the 3"^ of September, 1786 he stole atcay 
to Italy. 
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I. 1. Goethe made two prolonged slays in Rome. 
The first extended from the 29iii of October, 1786 to the 
22"^ of February 1787, and the second from the G"" of June 
Of the same year to the SS"!! of April, 1788. 

II, I— 10 The poet looks down from the Capitol (ct 
1. 34), where once stood the Temple of Jupiter, on to the 
glorious city. 

1. 2. giaulifbei = bfl^erei, gloomy, aa opposed to the 
sunny South. 

1. 3 sqq. The finite verbs following are dependent 
on bo in 1. 2. 

I 8. Goethe uses 64eild, which in M. H. G. is ex- 
clusively feminine, hoth as masculine (cf. ^aS ^ittHAt 
No. 24, I. 31 and ®Kiijen ber SDIfnldi^ril, No. 23, I. 16), 
and feminine (as here) and in Stimann unb ^otottta, 
No. 46, 1. 16. 

I. 9 sqq. Cf. Goethe's description in the 2tti>Ileni(d)e 
ffleife; aRontaa, ben30.3uli (1787): „Sit artonbna^le finb gani 
unQlaublii^ ifOn; bei ^u|gang, e^e fii^ hex SRonb burc^ bit 
Siinfle ^eraufatarbcitet ^at, nanj gdb unb warm, b!e Jtbilgc 
Kai^l ttai unb fiennblid). iltn Wiltt SBinb, unb aUtS fangt- 
an }u Ifbni. 83il stgtn ^or^ta [iub Inimei $atteien ouf hn 
Strage, bj« |ingen unb fplelen". 

II. 11—22. Si[ion: the poet in his ecstasy imagines 
that he has been transported to Olympus. 

1. 12. Jiefn ambro|if(^fS ^auS. Goethe uses the word 
here, as Homer does aftfi^oatot, of everything which in any 
way pertains to the immortal. 

I. 14. Jvpiter Xenius instead of Zeis isyiog, Zeus btt 
ea^lt4e (Schiller: ^anld»e bee ^b^tuS. Str. 3), btr mhtlid^e 
QlDlt (cf. 1. 31). Goethe calls upon the protector of the 
lights of hospitality, because he himself is but a guest 
in Italy. 

1. 16. This is an invention on the part of Goethe. 
There is no authority in antiquity for the statement that 
Hebe, the goddess of youth, lifted heroes up to heaven. 

1. 21. gtbcut is really the correct form of the singular 
from M. H. G. gtbiufest, gebiulet, the form in it being due 
to levelling with the plural. 

These forms, which were regularly employed by 
Luther, and were in common use among the classics of 
the eighteenth century, slill survive in the modem poe- 
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1 94 Holes. 

tical language: SBae ba Itent^t nnb fteu^t (Schiller), Sttttfu^ 
Wtlt bdnem Solh nii^t (Fteten). 

1 25. It was the duty of Hennes, among many 
others, to conduct the shades of the dead into the 
lower world. Hence his epithet tpvxonofinos or t^vj^ayioYos 
(cf, Horn. Od. 24, 1). cf. also Goethe's Sup^rofqtte 1. 145 

1. 26. Not far from the tomb of Cestius. close to the 
Aurelian Wall and the Porta San Paolo, stands the Pro- 
testant cemetery. Goethe's only son, Angust, was hnried 
there -in 1830. 



4B. Blcxie unb ^ora. 

Composed in May 1796, and appeared with the 
title or ^b^de in Schiller's Mufen almanac^ for the year 
1797. In 1800 Goethe placed it among the Elegies in 
the new collection of his works, where, as now, it 
opened the second hook. The motive of this beauti- 
ful poem, which marks as it were the zenith of 
Goethe's antififierenbe ^Pedobe (1787 — 1797), is uncer- 
tain, but his second departure for Venice after his 
newly-won household happiness seems to be the back- 
ground of the situation. Goethe is happy but at the 
same time tormented by jealousy in the same way as 
Alexis. 

Schiller, who was a great admirer of this poem 
(cf. Stieftoet^lel: June 18, 1796), but whose con- 
ception of art was that of an idealist, referring to the 
last part in the same letter of his correspon- 
dence with, Goethe, says: „®o^ ©le bie ffiifetfut^t 
(o btc^t baneSen ftetten. unb boS ®\M fo [c^neU biitd^ 
bie JJuri^t luteber tierfi^tingen (affen, Iceife tdi Dot meinem 
®efii^t nod| nii^t gonj ju re^tferttgen, obflleic^ xif nii^tS 
SefriebtgenbeS bogegen cintoenben fann. 3)te|eS fu|le 
t(^ nut, ba6 ii^ bie gliidli^e Sininfen^eit, mit b« 
%\ti\i bos aRdbi^en Detlii^t nnb Svi) einfc^ifft, geme 
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immer fejll^alttn in5(^te". But Goethe was merely 
applying a precept which he had formulated for the 
plastic arts in his treatise on Saofocn, and repUed to 
Schiller two days later: „tJflt bie gifecfm^t ^aBe ii^ 
jtoei Sriinbc Sinen auS bet Slahit: ueit loirflii^ jebeS 
unecinartete unb unOerbitnte SiebcSglutf bit ^ux^t be« 
SUerlufteS unmitteltiar auf bet Serfe nai^ ftdi gieiit; unb 
einen ouS ber Sunft, toetl bie ^b^He bucc^auS einen 
^lat^etififien ®artg ^at, unb atfo bad Seibenfc^oftOc^e biii 
gegen bad Snbe gefleigert loetben ntugte, ba |ie btnn 
butc^ bie Sftifi^iebSDeibeugung its ^i^terS toiebti: inS 
Setbltciie unb $ettne juriidgefii^it tDtib", 
1. 3. 



1. 27. Sdtiie, rare, in the sense of excellent; an ua- 
common use in German. 

1. 31. Generally the god of Love makes use of a 
bandage in order to hide from lovers the fanlts of the 
beloved one. Hence such expressions in Germau as tine 
^inbe Dor Slugen tjabm, Semantient bie Stnbe uon ben ^ugen 
ne^men. 

I. 44. (Eifi^Ien is here ased in a pregnant sense, to 
make a shoto, to stand out. 

II. 48-60. Cf. the lines in Xtoft In Siflnen, No. 16, 
11. 25-28r 

$ie ©tcme, bie bege^rt man ntt^t, 

man fieut fict) i^ier tj^railit, 

Unb nttt Sntjiidrn fitidt man auf 

3ii jebEC Seitent Mni^t. 
1. 61. It seems that some of Goethe's friends, espe- 
cially the Kalb family, applied the most extraordinary 
interpretations to the nad)bet:eitete£ iSlinbel. Cf Goethe's 
letter to Schiller (aSriefWet^fe! sub e"" July, 1796), where he ex- 
plains his meaning, and at the same time takes advantage 
of the opportunity to have a hit at the uneducated public: 
„9tun fiebt man a&er, bag man nie InSfflonje roltten (ann unb 
bag bie Seier immtr am (Sinjelnen ^[Ingen, ba berge^t @!nent 
bann Sufi unb 3Rut unb man il&eriagt fie in Qiotta Slamen 
P* felbff. 
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1. 66. @Ie|tICeB btr S<tbi>, is * poetical expresaion for 

ndftatfa&ittn. 

1 78. ^d)t: the order of the words as in the French: 
lout pay» M let prodtUt pa». 

1. 80. gos = jDfl nlebtr. Simple for compound. 

1. 96. Thunder during fair weather was accoanted a 
happy omen. Cf. Odyss. 20, 101 sqq. 

1. 110. 9nit btin Conner ha 3(U« = gngld^ mlt htm 
I>Dnitra bee 3^"^- 

1. \2e. Dtr lanellt^en Oo^b Id^nti Qtibllb, according 
to the antique ideal of heauty (cf. Propertius II, 2, 5), 
which the Renaissance accepted. Cf. also the passage 
in Oswald von Wolkeastein, one of the mediaeval German 
courtly poets, where he sings the praises of vinfftr lanff, 
zwMy hexidlin atnal. 

1. 136. !Stanb, i. e. the consuming fire of love. 

1. 140. Xer Seratnelfluna @le5Ib is Tartarus. 

1. 149 With reference to Tibullus HI, 6, 49 sqq: 
periuria ridet amantttm Juppiter. cf. also Shakespeare 
(Borneo and Juliet II, 2): At lovers pwjwrtej, they say, Jove 

1. 160. Si^reifllc^t is not a vocative applying to Zeui, 
bat an adverb. 

1. 168. An experience often given expression to by 
Goethe. 

46. %ttmemn intb SirxDt^a. 

Composed in the early part of December 1796, 
whilst Goethe was occupied on his epic of the same 
name, and sent to Schiller as an announcement of that 
work. Together with !S}eutf(^er $arna^ and Oberon unb 
S^itania in i|aiift it was intended as an ansvrer to the 
attacks which had been made upon him for his author- 
ship -Df the 3l5mif(^e Sltflfen (1788-1790) and the 
liStnettanifi^e @))igi:ainme (1791—1795), in the freedom 
of which hia literary adversaries thought they had a 
good chance of taking revenge on Goethe for 1^ parti- 
cipation in the production of the 3£enten, a series of 
satirical epigrams numbering more than 400 composed 
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in collaboration with Schiller, and first published 
in the latter's periodical, the SB u [en aim on a(^ (1797). 
The gradual development of these satirical distiches 
can be followed in the correspondence between 
Goethe and Schiller. The first remote suggestion seems 
to belong to Goethe, who, writing to Schiller on Octo- 
ber 28, 1795, proposes to hold judgment at the end 
of the year on the unfair critics of the ^oren, 
ScbiUer's newly-founded periodical. He recurs to the 
same idea in December of the same year: — We 
mtist cultivate the idea which occurred to me lately 
of Writing ^grants on all papers, each in a simple 
distich, like the Xenia of Martial, and enclosed a few 
as a specimen. 

Schiller highly approved the idea of the Xenien and 
during the course of 1796 a brisk exchange took 
place between the two poets. He even thought at one 
time that a certain completeness should be given to the 
enterprise by making the 3£tnten a vast repertoire of 
judgments and thoughts on literature, science, art, religion 
etc, but when he came to draw up the plan he be- 
came aware of the numerous lacunae. Besides, the 
moment of the publication of the SRuf en almanac^ was 
at hand, and if the Xenien were kept back they would 
lose their point and sting. Thus the idea of univer- 
sality had to be abandoned, though a certain compro- 
mise was arrived at, the philosophic and purely poetic 
Xenitn, the Qa^t Xenten, which did not belong to the 
original plan, being separated from the Xenieit proper. 
Although Goethe and Schiller saw that the complete- 
ness at which they seem to have aimed for some time 
was not feasible, the Xenlen had grown considerably since 
their inception, and from bemg originally intended to 
punish the enemies and detractors of the ^oren, they 
became a systematic attack on what the two great poets 
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regarded as false and dangerous tendencies in German 
literature and society. The biting shafts of the Xenien were 
not slow to provoke retorts. Immediately hundreds of 
replies remarkable for bad verse and coarseness ap- 
peared, Christiane Vulpius especially being aimed at 
it was in reply to these so-called ^ntiEenten that the 
elegy of Germans unb Sotot^ea was written, Goethe 
wished to publish it in the first number of the ^oxtn 
for 1797, but Schiller advised him not to do so, lest 
it should cause the fray to break out once again and 
with renewed fury. For the same reason the SBal* 
tiurgignai^tStrauin of tjauft I was kept out of the perio- 
dicd. 

The elegy was not published till 1800, and only 
prefixed to the epic in the edition of 1820. 

1. 1. tllfD, apparently takes up the object:oDS of one 
or more of his detractors. 

1. 1. The Roman elegiac poet Sextus Propertius 
(50 c — 16 BC), the author of five books of elegies, served 
as a model for Goethe in his St0ini|i^e SItpIen. Martial, the 
famous Latin epigrammatist, born in Spam about 40 A. D., 
died in Rome A. D. 103. Of his works we possess 14 
Books of Epigrams castigating the greed and vices of con- 
temporary Rome with great vigour, but unfortunately 
they are not free from gross licentiousness. The 13"i Book 
bears the title of Xenia (presents given to friends on part- 
ing) which was borrowed by Goethe and Schiller. Goethe 
had closely followed Martial in his Venetian Epigrama. 

I. 2. Sn %erlnegfne, refers to Martial's freedom in 
speech and licentiousness. 

1. 3. Sie StUen = bie ^« ©tuMum btr) alien filofrihr. 

1. 3. lAt @if)uU )u ^flten- Cf the expression %ai 
gnus, baS Bimmrc tiQten, to he confined to one's house or 
room, Goethe means that he should Dot he blamed for 
having continued to cherish the classics after his school ' 
days, mstead of considering them as mere objects of school 

1. 4, LaHum = Stalfen. It was by sojourn in Italy 
that Goethe first arrived at a complete and exact know- 
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ledge and nndeiatanding of classical antitmity, as is proved 
by the Boman Elegies and the Venetian Epigrams. 

1, &. fflotut seems to refer to Goethe's scientific works, 
of which the SKttomorp^Dte bet (Jflanien appeared in 1791 
and his studies on OptiF in 1792. 

iSi^aun = naSi i^cem 3Bcfen gu ecgiUnben. 

1. B. Stnnie refers to Newton, whose theory of colour 
Goethe bitterly opposed. At least we are to take it so if 
we conclude that SRotut in the preceding line refers to 
Goethe's scientilic studies, as most German critics seem to 
be inclined to do, Iioflnia here has no reference to religion 
but to ait It means Kunflgcfe^ and not @lauben£faS. 

I 7. SSebingenbet Scanfl. congtraining pressure. The 
meaning is that the narrowing, deadening considerations 
ot desired advanlages or apprehended disadTantages (an- 
guatiae vitae) have interfered with his serene and free 
contemplation of life. 

I. 10. gei^cn with the gen. ([oI(6er Se^ttt) = the 
commoner word l)e|(6iilbigen which also takes an ace ot the 
person and a gen. of the thing. 

1. 10. S)tr $B6eI, (Se popiiiaee, tte rabble. The word 
has always a pejorative signification in German. It is 
applied here to the authors of the polemical works written 
in answer to the Xenten. 

f^ihtl nni fie^t n in mir. His adversaries made the 
mistake of judging Goethe according to their own standards. 
Compare his letter to Schiller of December 5, 1796: J( is 
amuring to seekou) they (the critics) regard a natxire different 
from their own as shaMow, empty, and vtilgar, koto they 
direct their arrows against the fyutiwrks of appearance, and 
hvw little they suspect what an inaccessible atronghdd that 
man possesses who is always in earnest wilh himsdf and 
the thvigs about him. 

1. 11. An allusion to Herder and others who had 
been his friends. 

1. 13. For the same idea cf. Schiller, OueSe ber !Sn> 
iflnguBfl: 
„f&\.a,Tihi mir, tf ift lein Star^en, bte Onellt ber SEngnib, \\t 

cinntt 
SSiillti^ unb immn. 3E|r fragt, too? 3n bei bidltenben Sunft". 

1. 16. Goethe was 47 years of age at the time. 

1. 16. %\t €i{eilel, feminine, now usually masculine. 
The fern, form is common in Luther and in the writers of 
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the 18tk centnry. It ia the escluflive form in M. H. G. 
(ct. the elegy fRom, No. 44, 1. 3, Note). 

1. 18. According to Suetonius, Caesar cap. 45, Caesar 
had received the right to wear a laurel wreath at all times 
— jut laurae perpetuo geitandae — and had eagerly availed 
himself of it in order to hide his bald bead. 

1. 20. Dtm aBflrbigtn, that ia, to myself when I am 
more worthy of it. Compare 2!a|To I, 3, where the poet, 
who has been crowned by Alphonso's sister, exclaims: — 
,,0, ^t ^m auf, i^x <S&tttc, uah uerliart 
3^n iWil^n Pollen, bag tt ^o<i) uni ^af)n 
Unb unenrli^bat |c^tDeb«l Sag meln Se&en 
81<t(^ bicietn Qia tin euis SEBanbtIn |ei". 
1. 21. Instead of fame Goethe desires for his ap- 

Eroachingold age(flIGnneSocfe) the continuation of domestic 
liss (Stojcn smug), which he had found in the companion- 
ship with Christiane Vulpiu3,whom he bad always insisted 
on regarding as his wife, in spite of the slanderous 
attacks of the Slnti-Xenltn. 

L 23. Cf. gaufl I, 2802 etc. „ein danw §ttb, || gin 
itaVti SStl& ftnb ®olb unb ^erlen toerl", 

1. 25. Sag is addressed to the Muse. 

1. 26. The picture of the guests crowned with gac- 
landa seated or reclining at the feast or banquet is taken 
from classical antiquity, although the custom was not un- 
known in Germany during the Middle Ages. On the 1'' of 
May, 1308 KiugAlbrecbt gave out with his own hand gar- 
lands to those partaking in the festival of May Day. 

1. 27. The allusion is to Friedrich August Wolf 
(1769—1824), the famous philologist and professor of 
Halle and Berlin. In his Froleffomaia ad Homerum Wolt 
had attempted to prove that the Iliad and the Odyssey in 
their present form were not the work of one poet, but must 
be assigned to various rhapsodists whom he called the 
^OtnecibeS, though he was prepared to grant that the great- 
er part of those poems was due to Homer himself. 
Goethe had made the acquaintance of the famous philologist 
at Weimar in May of the year 1795, and was at first a 
convinced SOoIfianei. On December 26"s 1796 he wrote to 
Wolf as follows: „SdSon lange toot Ic^ fltntiflt, mi(^ in bem 
tplfi^m gat^t gu bnfu^en, unb immer \d)tiittt mfd^ bet tio^e 
Beariff Bon Sin^ett unb UnteilBartttt bet 6otnetli4en (Bebi^te 
06. fflnmne^r, ba Sie biefe 6en:ltilitn Vkdt tiner gomilU ju- 
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wagtn unb bm SBcg an vetfoleni, bra Sog tn jeitiK Sulfe \o fi^On 
gejeigt^t". In later years Goethe recanted and maintaiaed 
the unity of the Homeric poems in his Blrtni[tontn anb 
Unffa^ m which the followine passage occurs: „<Sint neut 
0tlltTatiDn, mi^t . . . un« na^bem ttk btn ^omet (inige 
geit, unb jtiMi nti^t ganj mit {BiHen, at£ tin Sntoimnengcfustte, 
aui mt^rtmi Qlttnenten SlngereilieteS Dorgejlent ^aben, abet- 
matt ficnnblit^ nOligt, l^n aie tine ^eirlii^e <£in^til, unb bit 
Hntei fdlUBi wamtn ubtrliefertm @tbii^te uU einem etngistn 
U^CEta SHditetfinnt eutquoHtne @otteigt^if]t toi^nftrntn". 
For Goethe's later view compare also the poem ^tna 
loiebci $omci: 

„@4atf{lnnJe I|abt l^r, ait ifn fefb 

Sun ante Stte^ung nnS btfreit, 

Unb ntt bttannttn flbccfid, 

2)aB Silos tiur eln gHdiiKct fct 

SROg' nnltr 7ib\aU nttmanb (riiiibn; 
Xenn Sugtnb intlg unS gn entjftnben, 
Xag nrii 3!in liebeir aie ffioiurig btnba, 
aiS ©anjea fteubifl 3^n tmpTinbtn". 

1. 28. SH» mUtti So^n, i.e. a contest in which there 
are several competitors (^omtrlbtJ), and in which an imi- 
tator (Goethe) may have some chance of success, whereas 
competition with that unique man (bem (Kinen) Homer, as 
unassailable as the gods, would be hopeless. 

I. 31. The epic of {itrmann unb ^orct^tn, which the 
present elegy introduces to the reader, was not Goethe's 
sole appearance as a Somtrtbe. He had already appeared 
in that role in Slaujitaa, which remained a fragment, while 
snbseqoently he was busy on !I(t|iCei« (1799), which was 
to be as it were a conclusion of Uie Iliad, describing the 
death of Achilles, hut which did not advance beyond one 
canto. 

1, 31. Spi5 etnmat getiunltn! One more dritik, drink 
once morel By an elliptical construction, a past participle 
has sometimes the value of an imperative, cf. ^anS Sat^fenl 
poetij^e Stnbunn, No. 25, I. 61, Note. 

1. 32. Stjiet^c, bribe, that is, incline the hearers to 
a more favourable judgment 

1. 33. Goethe announces that the subject of his epic 
is uational, that the reader will be introduced into the 
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SltOne SBo^nnno i. e. the humble and honest conditions of 
ife as depicted in ^ntionn nnb Soiol^ta. 

U. 35-36. Let the idyllic spirit, says Goethe, of the 
poet Voss accompany us. 

J H. Vo3s (1751— -1826), the translator of Homer and 
the author of the idyllic poem Sm\t(n96), may be said to 
have given Goethe the impulse which led him to write 
^imann unb Stotot^td, though no comparison is possible 
between Goethe's masterpiece and the somewhat turgid 
homily on rural virtnes of Voss. The following lines from 
a letter of Goethe to Bdttiger are interesting as showing 
that, though not unmindful of the faults that existed in 
the production of his predecessor, Goethe was willing to 

Sant him generous acknowledgement for having first shown 
e way: Thi* w Fuss's merit, uilhout whose Stttfe thU poem 
(kii epic of ^eimonn unb iSoiotl)ea> could not have arisen. 
Voss by the epic treatment of the family of a country 
parson has gii-en an intelligent hint of tchere our epic bdongs. 
Only his Snift can be no real heroic poem, because it laclcs aU 
continuity, au consistency; for, by a fnr too extended paint' 
ing of the smaller "hors^ceiwrea", he ha^ destroyed the epic effect, 

1. 36. Wol^. In the poem of Voss the pastor's daugh- 
ter and her betrothed Walter, the toflrOige Sreunb, are 
united on the evening before the day appointed for the 
marriage (the HJoltmibenb). 

1. 37. Sie ttaurtjen Ctlbet btt gett refers to the wars 
of the French Revolution. See Canto VI of ^ermnnnn unb 
S}Drot^ea. 

1. 38. Cf. Hermann's words at the end of the epic of 
^irmann unb Sorotfiea. 

1. 39. As one day Goethe was reading aloud in 
Schiller's house the i>^ Canto of ^rmann unb Xoiot^ 
which he had just completed, be himself waa powerless to 
restrain his tears; adding, as he wiped his eyes: t'' It^miltt 
man bt! fetnen dgeneit So^Ien. The 4S^ Canto contains one 
o( the_ most touching scenes in the whole poem, the con- 
versation between Hermann and bis mother near the 
apple-tree. 

1, 40. Singtub, toith my song. 

©epsy = tineeftefit, another case of the simple verb 
tor the componnd. 

I. 41. Senn =^ bann. 

L 44 ffittlfltt = (rj^thien ia§t 
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47. (SupllVOXXPf^- 

This beautiful elegy was composed in memory of 
Christiane Becker (nee Neumann), a young Weimar 
actress, wliose precocious talent Goethe and his friend 
Corona SehrSter had taken a special delight in perfect- 
ing. Goethe himself had trained her in the part of 
Arthur in Shakespeare's King John, her first important 
rOle, and one in which she had scored a great success. 
From that day she had been a favourite of the public. 
Goethe chose the name ©up^rof^ne (one of the three 
Graces), under which he celebrates his young friend, 
from the fact that it was in that part that he had 
last seen her act, in the Saabtvoftt, %aS ^termdniK^en. 
The sad news of her death reached Goethe during his 
Tliird Swiss Journey (1797) as he was returning from 
St. Gothard. He probably planned the poem in Swit- 
zerland, but it was only finished in the course of the 
foUtming year (1798) at Weimar, and first appeared 
in Schiller's aBufenalmonac^ for the year 1799. 

To the imposing regularity of the phenomena of 
nature the poet opposes the irregular and capricious 
destiny of man, in which the young too often precede 
the old to the grave. But he takes revenge on the 
cruelty of fate by assuring immortality to her whom 
death has snatched away in the spring of life (Chris- 
tiane Becker was only 18 when she died), and in the 
same setting he unites all the memories she recalls — 
her grace in the part of Arthur, her ominous talent in 
depicting death, the skill with which she was wont to 
declaim the prologues he composed, and her eagerness 
to follow her master's counsels. 

1, 3. %al: the Reuss valley. 

I. 5. 3)ti Za%tS i. e. brr Xagelroanbeiung (ota&uof). 

1. 6. (Rittliitt @4Iaf: cf. Homer 11. 2, 19: attfifimie 
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1. 8. The 3»D^n is ulled ^lig because it is conse- 
crated to Morpheus, the god of sleep. 

IL 9 — 16. In the same way the vision is made to 
appear in 3>uiflOuii0, No. I, IL 17 sqq. 

1. 13. §d) floBBC btin SSunbtc. This construction 
would not be permissible in Genoan prose. We should 
say instead, l^ ^ohm ibti ba< VHmhrt. Sfaiunui with the 
simple dative is a favourite construction with Voss, and 
it IS qoite possible that Goethe borrowed it from his 
writings. 

1. 17. Serff^nbcnb i. «. bnn^ Mn etmifgeg Stf 

I SO. eetKtttmb = OHbrolcnb. 

1. 21. According to Uesiod the nine Husea were the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyne. 

1. 34. The joys of this world are as &ail as the 
light scaffolding (OkrliftJ of the stage (cf. Schiller's words i 
,;Uti(U ecitmnuil DMC i^ Z^SpU' ttc^n .... Star Bt^Otn 
unb Sbelt tann n tragni"). 

1. 36. The tlut^tnbt Stm^ is of cDorse the ac- 
tor's art. 

1. 86. null . . . an i. e. ntft ts Ut lErtiintniKg fHtiif. 

L 43. Stnht is for Qtbrnlct, the simple for tb» com- 
pound, as often in poetry. 

L 45. Shakespeare's King John was played at Wei- 
mar in 1791, the part of Prince Arthur being filled by 
Chriatiane Becker, who was then scarcely thirteen years of 
age. We have already noticed that she had been specially 



Knimann, aid Krt^i Bon Biit unteiiic^trt, tat ttunbentollc 
tCSlrtttufl; oKc Me fibrJQRi mit t^ in ^nnpitte gn &i:tn(ttii, 
Mit^ Bulnt Sotgc |cin". 

1. 47. Xiio^ttft .... auqm: in the part of Hubert de 
Bargh, who is comlnissioned by the kmg to blind the 
young prince. It was Goethe himself who played the part 
of Hiuert during the rehearsing of the piece. 

1. 62. The word fi^ubrni is often used by Goethe, 
as here, to signify an unusually deep and earnest feeling 
for something great and noble, a feeling which excludes 
all tamiharity, but on the other hand carries with it no- 
thmg of repulsion. Cf. gdufl II, I 1660: ttt ©^anbnn t^ 
tei lReitf(i)^ttt btfttx XtU, or again, Geibel's distich XV in 
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l&W^ BXb ftilVKf^rt: ,.»o bit BtttU Qif^tt wA Ut 
@4anct btginnt, )|i dn «)niijtfttiii||aiifani4tet; Xaltit Mcitm 
M ^iti: uno Okttlt". 

II. 69—76. These lines recall forcibly the lut t^ 
yersea of ScHUer'a Q^itliiiai, wbidi wai composed two 
years earlier. 

1. 82. (Brinitt i. e. it]n1t (Altc: the old man would 
have been ready to die. 

ftraftls i. e. tr (btr Sflnflnt) all t>n fttfiftigne {|m (iKn 
RUntn) aid btm St^tPit^ereiL 

1. 83. Orbauag btc Xogt I e. fcit g^Bt^t fioM itt 
Sfbenetage, iubtm tj, tons cA on Qtben^dt ben tiun in tM 
dibt, btm anbercn al^ielit- 

1. 84. Slagct = btltoart, bettoitnt, the simple for Uie 
eompouad verb, as often ia poetry. 

L 91. lllfo means here |s, w thit way, and not titen- 
fort, aa usually. 

1. 98. Senlenb: by finding ont the meaning of yonr 
lessons and applying them. 

L 99. A reference more especially to the prologaes 
and epUogues of Goethe spoken by his young friend, and 
more generally to her parts in different plays. 

1. 109. StrgtRt for bctaffi. In the same way Goethe 
makes use of the forms ntqm (t), ^If((), intf[(t), b«tTCte. 

1. 110. Goethe refers to the management of the Wei- 
mar theatre, which had its anxieties and troubles as well 
as its joys. 

1. 116. mein is the old genitive (M. H, G. min) used 
in poetry for the usual melitre. 

1. 122. Cf. Goethe's words in the poem ^giit, No. 
62, L 39 sqq. 

3BtfTtt HUE, bag XtfAtnttmitc 
tlm bed fambltfed vfotte 
SmBKr Idft fla|ifeRb f^utbtn, 
eht rabtttnb m\tA Scfen. 

I. 12S. Persephone was the wife of Hades (Pinto), 
the nujestic queen of the shades, who ruled with her hna- 
band over the souls of the dead. 

I. 182. Euadne was the wife of Capaueus, one of the 
seven heroes who marched aganist Thebes. He was 
struck by Zeus with Ughtning as he was scaling the walls 
of Thebes, becauM ha had oared to defy the god. Whila 
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1. 184. qtmtintS = gemeinfomcS. Cf. Schiller: ^aOeii' 
pdns Xob 1, 6, 1g3. 

1. 136. Antigone is described as the nwst sttterlff 
of soult because, contrarY to the commands of Creon, the 
King of Thebes, she buried her brother Poiynices and in 
punishment was shut up by the tyrant in a cave, where 
she killed herself. 

1, 136. Polyxena was the daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba and the affianced bride of Achilles. When the 
Greeks, on their voyage home, were still lingering on the 
coast of Thrace, the shade of Achilles appeared to them, 
demanding that PoLyxena should be sacrificed to him. 
His son Neoptolemus accordingly slew her on the tomb 
of his father. Cf. the twelfth strophe of Schiller's Kaffunbra. 

1. 142. Sctanimn seems to be a translation of the 
Homeric tgiiiir used of (he shrill noise made by bats and 
applied also to departing souls. Here it is pTobably meant 
to mdicate the gradual failing of words and flieir fusion one 
into another. 

1. 144. For gelallen, a favourite expression with 
Goethe, ct ©rtnjtn Ui SHentdi^eit, No. 23, 1. 3, Note. 

1. 145. Hermes as the herald of the gods and the 
conductor of the shades of the dead into the nether world 
is represented by Homer with a golden staS (xe^°^V'""f)- 



VI. Sonnets. 

At first Goethe aeems to have felt a kind of 
aversion for the sonnet, but, not to be beaten by its 
intricate rules, he composed one in which he attacks 
that form as too artificial and as prejudicial to a free 
outpouring of thought and feeling (cf. !S)aS ©pnett, 
No. 46). This opposition on his part did not last long, 
however. Two years later (1802) he proclaimed his 
conversion in a new sonnet which celebrates the alli- 
.Mce of art and nature (cf. SRotat imb ftun(t, No. 491. 
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He even went further, and towards the end of 1807, 
during a stay at Jena, he wrote the cycle of seventeen 
Bonnets whidi stands at the head of the second vo- 
lume of his poems. There was a kind of mania at 
the time for the sonnet (©onettenlvut). Riemer 
tells us that at the hterary evenings at the houses 
of Frommann and Knebel, where Goethe was at 
the time a frequent visitor, sonnets by Khnger, A. W, 
Schlegel, and Werner, who was present himself at a 
few of these gatherings, were especially read and 
discussed. Goethe, he adds, likewise tried his hand in 
siknee, for it was his way to allow himself to be 
spurred on to production }>y fa/mous models. 

A heated discussion has arisen over the question 
to whom Goethe's sonnets were addressed. After the 
pubhcation of ®oet^e'S ffltiefloe^fd mit einem Sinbe 
(1836) the question seemed to be decided in favour 
of Bettina Brentano , the daughter of MaximiUane 
la Boche, but in spite of Hermann Grimm's able 
defence, it is now conclusively proved that the letters 
were doctored by Bettina, some of them being merely 
paraphrases of the sonnets, in order to make believe 
that she was their true heroine. It is not im- 
possible, however, that the romantic young lady, 
who pursued Goethe with her enthusiastic affection, 
thought so herself. To our thinking there can be no 
doubt that Goethe's sonnets were addressed to Minna 
Herzlieb, an adopted daughter of the bookseller From- 
mann in Jena, who by her beauty, tlioughtfulness and 
amiability had won the heart of the dear old gentleman, 
as she used to call him. The sonnet entitled (£^aiabc 
(No. 51) is evidently solved by the word ^erjtieb, and 
the sonnet contaming the words: SXth ^nb! S^etn airtig 
$crj (No. 50) also seems to be a direct allusion to 
her name, while the sonnet SpDt^c refers most pro- 
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bably to a visit that Goethe paid the Frommanns od 
Advent Day of the year 1807. 

It ia interesting to note that out of thia relation, 
or rather out of its possibilitieB, grew ^e SBa^lMrtDonbt: 
fi^aften (the Eledive A/finititt). For the form of 
Goethe's sonneta, and generally the history of the soanet 
in German Uterature ct Introduction IL B, LVH 



48. 9tas 3otatt 

Probably written in 1600, though some com- 
mentators place it as late as 1806. It appears to 
be a first expression of opinion on the suitability 
and value of the sonnet form, a question which was 
then being so much discussed in consequence of its 
use by the Romanticists and especially by A. W. 
Schlegel. The leader of the older generation in 
the attack on the Sonnet, as on the Romancists 
generally, was Voss, and like others of the older 
school Goethe too seems at first to have regarded 
the form with mistrust. The two quartets are put 
in the mouth of the champions of the sonnet i. e. 
the young Romanticists; the tercets are an ironical 
defence, which really embody the attacks of its op- 
ponents. 

The following is the sonnet of A. W. Schleg el. 
by which Goethe's was not improbably mepired. It 
also bears the title: S)ae Sonett. 

tmei Stelmt itt\i' t^ uitimal It^rtn uiebn 
nb fttlte (it, flttrilf, in aleicfee ffltl^en, 
iBag l)lti tinb boit iUel dnQcfagt Don atoeftn 
ant Sol)pfI(^ore (t^ioebtn au] unb ntrtrc. 
fann fdlingt iti @(il4IauU ftettt bun^ jtwi VUebn 
®KV tmn Mti^tlnb, jtfilit^tf Don bitUa. 
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3ii folc^ei: Oibnuna, foli^tr S^M gebtt^ 

Srte jorWitii nnb fioljefien bei £itbct. 

Dm toeib' ic^ nie mit meincn QtWta (lanjen 

Sem eltle ©tiUrewi mein Sgejcn biinfd 

Unb etgeniinn bie (Qnftlic^m ®e(eBe. 

SiK^, mem in mit Qf^eimer 3iiubti totnlet, 

3!em lei^' ti ^ofieit, giltt' in ^ngrn ®rengen, 

Unb cdne8 (EBenmaB ber fflegeningt. 
L 2. luir, i. e. the Bomanticists, 
L 8. OoHHtbet btieben, loeeg nothing of its artisHc 
perfection. Slleben is an old form of the past participle ct 
^aOobe, Ha. 43, 1. 6, Note. So Gerhardt, Q&enblieb: no 
Hi^ bu, Sonne, blieben? 

11. 9^14. He too would gladly try his mastery over 
the form, but he finds his freedom hampered and that he 
is only hatching to satisfy the form and Uie rimes, and 
not exercising freely his full powers. 



49. %af ut unb Sxatfl. 

This sonnet first appeared in the IS"" scene of 
the aSotftjiel: SBoS toit ttingen, which waa produced 
at the opening of the new theatre at Lauchstedt in 
1S02. It is there spoken by the nymph who repre- 
sents Nature, after Mercury by a touch of his wand 
has brought her and a boy who symbolises Art to mu- 
tual recognition. The pair thereupon go off hand in 
hand. 

In the fSorfpiel it Mows the lines: 
3m ©inne ft^ttieCit mti tines Si^terS otter @vnic^, 
Sen man mt^ l^xtt, o^ne bog td| il^tt fiegriff, 
Unb ben i(^ nun tieifte^e, Ueil et mti$ %egt&dt — 
an allusion to the words of Horace, Ara Poetica (409— 
411) that Nature can do nothing without Art, and Art 
nothing without Nature. 

The conclusions expressed here are applicable not 
only to the sonnet form or even to the whole of art, 
(Msei) B 
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but to life genenOy. Not nide untrained power can 
achieve the most, bat power ruled and restrained by 
order and law. 

11. 1 — 2. He has fonnd that through the form of the 
Sonnet, aa throueh every other artistic form, one can get 
back to Nature. 

1. 10. nnatbiniticiu 0ciptT, mwdt tmpottenf of all 



II. 18 — 13. Only by limitation and concfintration, not 
by vague heaTen-storming ambition, can anything great be 
achieved. 



60, Sic fonttt nii^ cnten. 

Bettina Brentano in liii niiiiiili ililii liiiiili| (l|1iiilT|i'n 
" Vneftoe^fet mit einem ^tilSe, which is now generally 
looked upon as being fabricated and thoroughly unre- 
liable (see Introduction to the Sonnets], tries to prove 
that she is meant in this sonnet, and that line 9 is 
a poetical setting of the words in which Goethe had 
addressed her. Although not absolutely proveable it 
seems more than probable that it is not merely an 
accident that this line contains the word ^erjlieb, and 
that the sonnet was addressed to Minna HerzUeb. 



6L (^stdbs. 

Written on December 16"", 1807. That the 
answer ia ©ergfieb there can be no reasonable doubt 

The idea was suggested to Goethe by a sonnet cha-. 
rade of Zaeharias Werner, also on the word ^etjlieb. 
Werner communicated hia to Goethe on December 
16*'', Goethe bis to Riemer on the toUowinit day. 
the IT'". ^ ' 
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We give below the sonnet of Wemer. 
,^tti tft mai SitbtS, mat fo Ifet> mtr f)abtn, 

Sienit uir ouct) nit^l ledit wiffen cS jn ^egen; 
lealt tanjt tS gtin, &alb uifi'^ bci 31ut|c Vflentn, 
$a(b {(^moICt'e, balb tut tS una mtt SO^elii hbm. 
Btb ifl dn ^ngie'S Utiii^en, taB btgtaben 
3m aSiefenflrttn, ol3 fSnnt' el p* ni'^l wflfn; 
3)0(1) buftft ffiuii mtt ^lumenht^ tntgegtu, 
So flf^t'S, mie tnlt itm StitSlcin unb bem Itna&tn. 
^eijlicb ift mit, mcnn 64^"^ f'^^n ■"'$ fretftn, 
aSenn SielioS mix (ira^lt noc^ 3infttntij(en, 
Unb ttaaS anbm, bad ti^ nidit baif ncnntn. 
3)ie erl'tc Silbe j|) nie SSaAS unb ISifen, 
Xife jtotlte (Slut, bit ttiirb bol SESai^S Ueibrcnnen; 
DoS iSaiiae, a^! mil medjten'g aQe tflfTtnl" 

1. 6. The common metaphor of the heart bemg con- 
sumed in the flames of love. 

■ IL 12 — 14. These lines leave no doubt as to the 
SolntioD of the riddle. 



VIL WestOstlicher Divan. 

It seems as if Goethe could not rest content until 
te bad set every chord of the poet's lyre vibrating. 
Whon^ nlrpaj^Y mvfY-fiv e years o f age he began in 1814 to 
devote himself to tne poetry (JfThe Orient, which ever 
since his youth had had a special attraction for him. 
As fEir back as 1773 he had chosen Mahomet, as we have 
seen, as the central figure of a drama which, however, 
was left unfmished. In 1783 be read with the greatest 
interest and proposed to translate the Moallakats, 
which William Jones had just published in English. In 
1791 be had welcomed in an enthusiastic distich that 
jewel of Indian poetry Sakuntala, of which George 
Forster had sent him a translation. In 1808, Medsch- 
nun and Leila, the novel of the Persian poet 
Dschami, beguiled his, leisure hours at Carlsbad. Bat 

(M»U) 8) 
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the decisive impulse which changed psssive admiratioii 
into eager emulation came from the &moiia VieuoMe 
Orientalist Josef von Hammer's translation of the ®iJa|tt 
(if Iha P"°ig j poet Hafiz ( t-1389\ which appeared in 
1812. UoelGe felt tliat heinust „^ bogcgcn ))Xobu{tit) 
Mii^aUeti, mtil cc fnnft Hot ber m&^gen ecfificiiuit^ 
ni^t ^e befte^eit lOnneit" (cf. Sfnnaten I, 214). At 
the same ^me his study of works relating to the East 
went on unintemiptedlf. First it was the book of 
Cabus, translated by Diez; Oelsnar'a Life af iiaiomd; 
then the IVavefe of Pietro delta Vdle, of (Mearioa, rf 
Tarvemier, of Chardin and others, besides the B^Uf 
thique Orientale of Herbelot and the Okreitomalhie 
Arabe of Sylvestre de Sacy. 

The earliest poems of the 3Be|l9fiIit^ Sltvon were 
written in the first part of the year 1814, and on 
the 29"* of August of the same year, Goethe could 
write to hia friend Riemer: „3)ie Oebit^te an §afifl" 
(thus he called the Divao-Poems then) «^iA] anf 30 
angetDOi^feit unb mot^en m tleineS ©anje, iaS ft^ too^ 
auSbUftttn tautt, tDtntt bcr ^umoi; toi^a; tt%t totcV. 
On the ll'i' of January, 1815 he wrote to Knebel: 
„@o ^e i^ mtc^ bit 8^ ^n mei^ im Otient «aif- 
fle^ttea, top bean ftrilt^ eine retire enrtc |tt flabea 
ijl . . . . 3)te ®eb^|te (3)iuaii), benen h» bdws Sd' 
foU fi^ttcp ftitb itt^m ttKi^ mif boS 3>«)M*cIte {» 
getDoi^fen". Next we read in a letter of tlie 21** of 
May, 1815 to Zeiter: „^al erfte $tmbect QkM^te ift 
bdnoi^e ft^on boU; ttKttn i(^ baS (Ueitc enei^ Iftit, ^ 
tvttb bu Sierfammlune f<^0B mt mtftettf iBei^t aw 
i^oi". Goethe umtinued to work at the 3>itoaK during 
the next three years, and the coUection nich aa wa 
have it waa only pubUshed in 1819. 

Goethe tells us in the Stimateit (p. 304) that it 
vafi the agitated dale of the politioU imld at tbat 
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tliM iriiich had made him seek rehge in the ideal world 
of Oriental poetrf, and gtrea expression to the same 
feeling in tiie (qtening poem of the SliDatt, entitled 
^Cgill (No. 62): 

StOTb nnb XBefl tmli 6&b ger^jtUtnii, 

Xftni ba^tm, airidi* aUtctti, 

t 10(^1 Da, im nincB Ofia 
avtriaiAtnluft ju toftenl 
nntn Sf(&tn, Xrtnlett, SinQtn 
6«II %ic^ S^ifn*! OueO Miifingnt. 
But what attracted him still more powerfully were 
the analogies which existed between this poetry and 
his own character. On this point a letter to Zelter 
(3^ of May, 18S0) can leave no doubt: This Mohammedan 
rdiffton, mf/thol(^ anH manners give scope to a kittd 
of poetry such as suits my age. Absolute abandonment 
(a tie unfatkomabU v^l of God, a calm survey of the 
ceasettsa activity of this world, ever reproducing itse^ 
like a circle or spiral, love, sympaihy hovering &efu>ee» 
iw9 worldSt aU reality purified, resolving itself into 4 , 
sjpnbol: uihtA eaa granipapa wish for more? 

Thia is still more clearly brought out by a study 
of the Slottn unb ^^onMungcn on the religion, man- 
ners and poetry of the Orient, which Goethe appended 
to the Dituiit and to which he prefixed the famous and 
characteristic motto: 

Scr koS Dl^tea ttiS Hr^« 

SRu| in) Sttnb btr £i(^tuns ati) 

. fBcr bm tAii^ttt nin Oerfte^n 

Stag in %MftaS Sanbe fle^. 

Another point of resemblance between Goethe and 

HftHz is the freshness of their feeling in spite of the 

burden of years, and tha t double curr ent ^>f Hidaf.l.fo. 

—wid—IeTC" poetry to which Goethe relers in another 

letter to Zelter: It is a kind of poetry which suits « 

age, my habits of thinktHg, my views and my experi- I 
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tnce, and which at the scone time aXlows iM io he as 
mad in love-subjects as youth always is. 

It is quite wrong to describe Goethe's SJiUflti as 
an imitation of oriental models. Although the poems 
have a more or less oriental colour and often hit off 
admirably the spirit of the original, the western poet 
never loses his individuality, and it is the combination 
of the German and Eastern elements which lends a 
pecuUar charm to what the poet was careful to call 
the TFerf-Eaatem SJiDon. 

With regard to the form cf. Introduction II. B. LVHL 



82. ^Bflltr. 

Written on December 24, 1814 as we learn from 
Goethe's own manuscript. It stands at the beginning 
of the first book of the 33ioan and is obviously to be 
regarded as a kind of introduction to the whole. The 
word ^egtie (Arabic, hijrah) means a flight -^ it is' 
commonly known as applied to the flight of Mohammed 
from Mecca in 622 A. D. The flight is here a poetic 
one from the confusion of the West to the calm sere- 
nity of the East. Goethe has used tlie word else- 
where in this sense, notably of his departure for Italy 
in 1786, which he calls his ^egire Don SartSbob. The 
word may be used here in a double sense of the 
flight to the East and the new era in his poetry, 
which begins with it. 

1, I. A reference to the revolutions, and the dynastic 

and political changes bronght about by Napoleon 

\ 1. 3. gm^le bu. Goethe's alleged indifference to his 

K country's troubles in all these years of distress, and his 

calm withdrawal to a poetic world of his own, have been 

the subject of much bitter criticism. 
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I. 6. Chiaei, a legendary Mohammedan prophet who 
discovered the fount of eternal youth and became its 

OueQ, a more dignified and more poetic word than 
the usual Outllt. 

1. 8 and 9. Probe the etemtil depths of -the humtiH 
race. &t]diU3)tt common in poetry for the more usual 
plural Set^le^ltr- cf, Die ®«len ber Iflnftigen aHenlt^enaf 
fdjle*tt. Klopstock, 9)I((fio3 8, 379. 

1. 22. ©^aml. The ic is not pronounced. 

^nble = tt^nnbU, The simple verb is frequently 
employed in poetry where it would be ittadmissible in prose, 

I. 26. Hafiz' the great Persian poet-philosopher, who 
died at his birth-place Shiraz in 1.188 or 1889 at a ripe 
old age. While the people regard his songs as simple ly- 
rics and love-songs, the; have a deeper mystic significance 
for the Initiated. 

II. 26—30. A fine picture of the caravan moving along 
aX night to the singing of Hafiz' songs. 

11.31—36. Hafiz, songs nearly all deal with sensuous 
themes, such as are here implied. 

1. 32. Sleln is the old genitive (M. H. G. din), now 
confined to poetry. Cf. Mote to Eup^ut^ne, No. 42, 1. 115. 

1. 34. Bmbtaloden, scented loekg, front Ambra, a sweet 
perfume. 

biiftct,. older form and now less common than buftet, 
though in M. H. G. both 'forms were current: fvften and 
ii^ten. 

1. 36. Horis, nymphs of the Mohammedan paradise 
(Persian, huri). 



68. 9a bu nun ftOslMa 4sige0. 

This Uttle poem is taken from the VUl"' Book 
of the SJittan, and was written on the 24"" of May, 
1815. 

1. 2. $titamfni, for the more usual btnamen. 

1. 4. In Eastern lore and poetry Hatem Thai is the 
model of profuse Uberality. A host of tales exist in his 
honour. 
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L 9^ Pirt— Zefnd, or nXh&c Tlu>fi«i or Togni, a 
foet ol InahtM, wm od Um coBtrur ■otorious hr bw 
wealth »d avarice. 

L 18 >n- Go«lW AoM Bot «i»h to reaeuAle either 
Hatem Thai of Hatem Tograi, bat to keep the golden aie«B 
h i iwu n the fa, pTing aad alM racuvuig lov«. 



B4. Hn VnOm Vltrai>I|tnKiaM- 

Abo b«n Urn S* BmA ttf the 3>t»os. 

It was written on September S4, 1815, in th« 
cutle gronnds at Hddetbe^ and inspired by tha pn- 
unce of Haiianiw too WiUsntw. Goethe had Mt 
Frankfort on the 18*'' and arrived at Heidelberg os 
the SO*, the WiHemera en the 23"". The treee are 
the chestnuts in the Caatle park. It is a beautiful 
little picture, with tbe stuap of direct iMpinitioD vpsa 
it, Tery simple aad very effective in its application of 
natural inia|;erf. 

1- 3. tfr^it i e. the chestnuts. 

1. 4. Witt Oitir priddu great Aunb. 

I 19. sidw maql a M Mt pi^naat use fw sk 



Probably written at Heidelberg on the tame occa- 
sion as tie preceding poem. Frau yon Willemer 
related to a friend with whom she was viaiting the 
Castle at Heidelberg in the last year of her lif« (1860J, 
how on the very spot where they then were Goethe had i& 
the autumn of 1816 kissed her on the brow, sat long 
with her in close conversation, and written with bis 
stick a verse in the sand. The poem thenfore cott- 
tains a moment and an experience from the actual Ufa 
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of Ui« po«L T«t tbmi^ founded on actuality it ia 
vvTf oriental in lingiuge and kn^erf. The lover, 
owing to parting, can no longer send bis delicately in- 
scribsd poems, bul thou|^ bs entnislx hii vwses 
to Ifac sand, to be blovm away by the winds, thai 
iidaeBcft stiH liv«a, and acta on all lorors who wona 
to the spot The poet assumes that Suleika in ti«r 
walks comes to the place, and sinks down to rest oa 
tba pillow which Hatem hkosaif baa prepared for her. 
Like the next poem it is written in free verses 
and in free rhythm. 



Q fi — 8. Ab entirelT Orieolal cobcwHob of Ibe ma- 
1^ power of worda written on the gronnd. 

U. 14—15. Medschnnn, Ferbad, Dschemil- Oriental 
heroes and lovers whose names occur elsewhere in the 
SHooit. 

1. 20. Snieika, the name under which Marianiie ap- 
pears in Uie SiVan. 

L 31. She rechnea ia oritotal fashion upon cushions 
spread on the ground. 



66. XaSl ntii^ tDttnrtt. 

The poet is on a journey, parted far from his 
beloved, and while the caravan sleeps, his thoughts 
travel back over every foot of the winding road that 
has led him away from her. The caravan ia but 
resting for the night, and the morrow will still further 
increase the distance between them. And that he weeps 
he holds for no shame, for the greatest heroes have 
wept over losses no greater than bis. The contrast 
of the lover thinking of his absent mietreBS and the 
calculating Armenian is very effective. 
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218 Notes. 

1. 4. bei tlTmnrier, type oT the calcolating mercluuit spirit: 

1. 7, He gnidgea all the windings in the road whicb 
make the distance greater still. 

1. 9. ^(Incnbc 'JKannei; fnb gut: after a Greek proverb. 
Cf. Z)i(^ii^ItintnaiAtf(^a!ten: „%eil(^md^t bodg tin ebin Qtriec^e, 
bcr au(^ ^elbni ju f/^ilbftn biti% TeintSWegS, ble @<tniaeii b<i 
(i^ineijli^ein 3>range wtinnt >u lajjen. Sclbp int is^ziUfmit 
]a^ n: trflnenrtid^c SRGnnci: finb gut". 

1. 10. Acliilles wept when Briseis was taien from 
him: IHadl, 348 sqq. 

1. 11. Xerxes wept at Abydoswhen on his espedition 
against Greece at the thought that of all that stately host 
in a hundred years none would he left alive. Herodotus 
VII, 45 sqq. 

1. 13. Alexander the Great murdered his .foster- 
brother Clitns in a drunken brawl in B. C. 32,7. 

1. 14. As the raindrops make fresh green spring 
from the earth, so the poet's tears, too, can have a fructify- 
ing eflfect .-,:■■ 

L 15. grunelt = gxilnelt, grows green. 
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